



**JshcdlhAveafU]t<UBt^i/WtU(!mih^Ui»onl^forha^’^^^ It 
is a place cfnumy reedtecUom Unm^forl oaamot bui ihisik how dtanged I 
am frm the same Walter S(xU who was so pamonaidy ambitious <tf /am 
when I wrote tite song of Youn^ LochminliT at Bothmll; and if I covM nsoall 
the satne/edings, where was I to Jtnd an audience so kind and patient, and 
whose applause was at the same time so well worth having, as Lady Jkdkedh 
and Lady Jkfuglas 1 When one thinks of Biese things, there is rm sUenemg 
on^s regrd but by Corporal Ifym's philosophy; Things must be as the; 
nisy. One gencraHoti goeth and (mother cameth. To Lord Montaqu, Jme 
ibth, 1826 . 
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PREFACE. 


Ok tfae death of Sir Walter Seott in 1832 , his 
«a!ipe literaiy remams ^ the disposal of 

hie fK>xi<ip%,v, Mr. John i^^lchart. Among 

Ihese remaihs were two voini]^ of a Journal which 
had been kept by Sir Walter fiom 1825 to 1832 . 
Mr, Lockhart made large tise of ^is Journal in his ad¬ 
mirable life of his father-in-law. Writing, however, 
so short a time after Scotf s death, he could not use 
it so freely as he might have wished, and, according 
to ins own statement, it waa “by regard for the 
feelings of lining persons” that he both omitted and 


altmed t snd indeed he printed no chapter of the 
Biiuy in full. 

I’hme is no longer any reason why the Journal 
not be published in entirety, and by kie 
p^^ion of the Ifhn. Mrs, MaxweU-Scott it now 
exac% as Scoti left itr^but for the correc- 
jie® pf .obvious slips of the pen atnd the omission of 
.d^^iis, ohiedy of family and domestic interest. 

Journal CK^fnsi&ls strfidl 4to 



Vi PEEFACE. * 

volumes, 9 inches by 8, bound in vellum and furnished 
with strong locks. The manuscript is closely written 
on both sides, and towards the end shows painful 
evidence of the physical prostration of the writer. 
The Journal abruptly closes towards the middle of 
the second volume with the following entry—probably 
the last words ever penned by Scott— 


di iuuy^ ^ ^ ^ /It'XA^AtJL Ijv^U, yXAJ^l^, t/f ^ ^ 

4AiM- ^ ^ u 


/ 




In the annotations, it seemed most satisfactory 
to follow as closely as possible the method adopted 
by Mr. Lockhart. In the case of those parts of the 
Journal that have been already published, almost 
all Mr. Lockhart’s notes have been reproduced, and 
these are distinguished by his initials. Extracts 
irom the Life, from James Skene of Rubislaw’s un¬ 
published Reminiscences, and from unpublished letters 
of Scott himself and his contemporaries, have been 
freely used wherever they seemed to illustrate par¬ 
ticular passages in the Journal. 



TKEFACE. 


• • 
VM 

With regard to Scott^s quotations a certain difficulty 
presented itself. In his Journal he evidently quoted 
from memory, and he not unfrequently makes con¬ 
siderable variations from the originals. Occasionally, 
indeed, it would seem that he deliberately made 
free with the exact words of his author, to adapt 
them more pertinently to his own mood or the 
impulse of the moment. In any case it seemed best 
to let Scott’s quotations appear as he wrote them. 
His reading lay in such curious and unfrequented 
quarters that to verify all the sources is a nearly 
impossible task. It is to be remembered, also, 
that he himself held very free notions on the sub¬ 
ject of quotation. 

I have to thank the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott for 
permitting me to retain for the last three years the 
precious volumes in which the Journal is contained, 
and for granting me access to the correspondence of 
Sir Walter preserved at Abbotsford, and I have 
likewise to acknowledge the courtesy of His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch for allowing me the use of 
the Scott letters at Diilkeith. To Mr. W. F. Skene, 
Historiographer Eoyal for Scotland, my thanks are 
warmly rendered for intrusting me with his precious 
heirloom, the volume which contains Sir Walter’s 
letters to his father, and the Reminiscences that 
accompany them—one of many kind offices towards 
me during the last thiit}^ years in our relations 
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as author and publisher. I am also obliged to Mr. 
Archibald Constable for permitting me to use the 
interesting Memorandum by James Ballantyne. 

Finally, I have to express my obligation to many 
other friends, who never failed cordially to respond 
to any cidl T made upon them. 

D. D. 


EumBUKGH, 22 DrCIMMONJ) rLACI':, 
Octouer I, 1890. 
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1826.—JANUABT. 

Jamtary 1.—^A year has passed—another has oommenced. 
Xheae solemn divisions of time influence our feelings as tibey 
recoi!. Yet there is nothing in it; for every day in the year 
closes a twelvemonth as well as the 31st December. The 
latter is only the solemn pause, as when a guide, showing a 
wild and mountaiaous road, calls on a parly to pause and look 
back at the scenes which they have just passed. To me this 
new year opens sadly. There are thesewtroublesome pecuniary 
difficulties, which however, 1 think, this week should end. ‘ 
There is the absence of aU my children, Anne excepted, 
from our little family festival. There is, beside^ that ugly 
report of the 15th Hussars going to India. Walter, I 
suppose, win have some step in view, and will go, and I 
fear Jane wiU not dissuade him. 

% 

A hwd, frosty day—cold, but dry and pleasant under 
foot Walked into the plantations with Anne and Anne 
Bussell A thought strikes me, alluding to this period of 
the year. People say that the whole human frame in all 
its parts and divisions is gradually in the act of decaying 
and renewing. What a curious timepiece it would be that 
could indicate to us the moment this gradual and insensible 
change had so completely taken place, that no atom was left 
of the original person who had existed at a certain period, 
but the?e existed in his stead another person having the same 
limbs, thews, and sinews, the same face and lineaments, the 
same consciousness—a new ship built on an old plank—a 
pafr of transmigrated stockings, like those of Sir John Cutler,^ 

^ The piMiiaoaloiu yet liberal Brown’s Ltctuns on th« PhUtuophy 
hCaaon merdwwa whoM misedy 4 ^ ffuman Mind, vol L p, 244, 
Iwhlti gaw) Arbailmet tbe mate- and Martin Soriblems, oap. xii, 
rkk of the stoy. Bee Professor I^ope, vol. iv. p. 64, Edin. 177& 

7 « 







jilklefti SiiigiiIar—4o be at once another and tb^e tsaii^l :j; 

Jismuarf i^Westbsr clearing np in ISdmboxg^ 
more, and all will, I belioT^ do weE X am presaed to, 0 
<m with WoiQdf^aekt and must tiy. I wish I oofild> open a 
good vein of interest which would breathe freely. 1 mmt 
take my old way, and write mysell into good-hnmonn^th 
my task. It is only when X dally with what I am ^ut, 
look back, and aside, instead of keeping my eyes straight 
lortrard^ that I feel these cold sinkings of the heart. AH 
mm I suppose do, less or more. They are like the sensa* 
tion of a sailor when the ship is cleared for action^ and 
. all are at their places^-gloomy enough; but the first broad¬ 
side puts all to rights. Dined at Huntly Bum with the 
Fergusons en nmse. 

JmvAry 8.—^Promises a fair day, and I think the 
pr(^ss of my labours will afford me a little exercise, which 
X greatly need to help off the calomel feeling. Walked with 
Colonel Bussell from deven till two—the first good day’s 
exercise X havd had sinoe coming here. We went through 
all the Terrace, the Boman Planting,^ over by the Stiel and 
Hax^cleuch, and so by the Bhymer’s Glen to Ohiefswood/ 
which gave my heart a twinge, so disconsolate it seemed. 
Yet all is for the best. Called at Huntly Bum, and 
shook hands with Sir Adam and his Lady just going off. 
When X returned, signed i>lm bond for £10,000, which wiH 
disencumber me of all pressing claims when X get forward 

W-^k and Nap. there wiU be £12,000 and upwardsi md I 

Jtiope to add £3000 against this time next year, or the dfiVE 


^ Tbis pUmtAiion now ooven the * Wbea aettUng hie estate on ha 
-fetneissofeAoMEoiDanroadftoxn eldestscm, Sir Welter,had. retained 
. i tbe C^reat Camp on the Iffldon the power of U Wpi 

M iOfiB to toe ford below Soott’e hi hAooi fi 

' c. <Mdren j he now raleed ^ ei^ 

,. %,tie reUdence for eetoral yean for the assistaa^ of the stmiignjB^ 
of Mr. nndlMta Loohhart. dmuu—0. n See Beo^ 14,3^1^^. 
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^ mib hM tbd dice. J. B, writes me seriotisly on the care* 
less&ess of my s^le. I do not think I am more careless 
fhan nsaal; bnt I dare say he is right I will he more 
oantioiis. 

Jmtuiry 4.^1)e8patGhed the deed yesterday executed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Skene, my excellent friends, came to us from 
Edinburgh. Skene, distinguished foi his attainments as a 
draughtsman, and for his highly gentlemanlike feelings and 
character, is Laird of Bubislaw, near Aberdeen. Having 
had an elder brother, his education was somewhat neglected 
in early life, against which disadvantage he made a most 
gallant [fight], exerting himself much to obtain those ac¬ 
complishments which he has since possessed. Admirable in 
all exercises, there entered a good deal of the cavalier into 
his early character. Of late he has given himself much to 
the study of antiquities. His wife, a most excellent person, 
was tenderly fond of Sophia. They bring so much old* 
fashicmed kindness and good-humour with them, besides the 
recollections of other times, that they must be always 
welcome guests. Letter from Mr. Scrope,^ announcing a 
visit. 

Jmmrtf 5.—Got the desired accommodation with Goutts, 
which will put J. B. quite straight, but am a little anxious 
still about Constable. He has immense stock, to be sure, 
sad most valuable, but he may have sacrifices to make to 
i}onvert a large proportion of it into ready money. The 
accounts &om London are most disastrous. Many wealthy 
persons totally mined, and many, many more have been 
ojjliged to purchase their safety at a price they will feel all 
their lives. I do not hear things are so bad in Edinburgh; 


* WiUiam Sorope, author of Dm/i 
afX>(Mr iStafttnj 7 ,iroy. 8vo; 18S9; and 
Dajfa fmd JWitnjir, 

roy. tro, 1848; died in his 81st year 
la 180^ Hr. Z^eokhart says of this 
^mMnalBStio sportsman that at this 


time “he had a lease of Lord 
Somerville’s pavilion opposite Ifel- 
rose, and on terms of sffec* 
tionate Intimnoy with Sir Walter 
Soots.” 



Biisb^ told ms last night that M 
Hog^/a desbendant of Eubla-Khan, thbi^' haiiylM^^ ^ 
ia<»?e power than his e%^es at the baoh of a set 
oaids, refused to meet Lord Hastings^ because 
Oeneral wotdd not agree to remain standing in his |leseitoft: 
|h%itty well for the blood of Timur in these degMtttto 
days! 

Much alarmed. I had walked till twelve with Shme and 
Obi -Bussell and then sat down to my work. To my horrid 
and surprise I could neither write nor spell, but put down 
one word for another, and wrote nonsense. 1 was mioh 
overpowered at the same time, and could not conceive the 
fUBScn. I fell asleep, however, in my chair, and slept for 
two hours. On waking my head was clearer, and 1 began 
to recollect that last night I had taken the anodyne left for 
the purpose by Garkson, and being disturbed in the course 
of the night, I had not slept it off. 

Obliged to give up writing to-day-»read Pepys instead. 
The Scotts of Harden were to have dined, but sent jih 
apology,’—storm coming on. Bussells left us this mdming 
to go to Haining. 

Jwmojfy 6.—^This seems to be a feeding storm, coming 
bn by little and little. Wrought all day, and dined quiet 
Ky disorder is wearing off, and the quiet society bt 
Stoes suits with my present humour. 1 really thou|^ I 
was in ffv some very bad illness. CuTions^xpr6snoh'<^ 
^JOadiah-hom just come &om Bengal, a son of toy cbas^ 
. George Swinton. The child saw a hare run across thb 
smd bxehumed, “ See, there is a little tiger!” 
y]:', Y, (SfiWMtoy.—Hnight, ^a yotolg 

came to punt my picture at the reqti^'^ 


mvmAXs, 
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ta aHi zequeiirti of mj American ^od;^ 
to fbr hk picttoe of the King's airival at Holyiood 
Bittw; und some one besides. I am as tiied of the opera¬ 
tion as oH Maida» who had been so often sketched that he 
got up and vent away with signs of loathing whenever he 
saw an artist unfurl his paper and handle his brushes. But 
this young man is dril and modest; and I have agreed he 
shall sit in the room while 1 work, and take the best likeness 
he can, without compelling me into fixed attitudes or the 
jmwning fatigues of an actual sitting. I think, if he has 
talent, he may do more my way than in the customary 
mode; at least I can't have the hang-dog look which the 
unfortunate Theseus has who is doWed to nt for what 
seems an eternity.^ 

I wrought till two o'clock—^indeed till I was almost 
nervous with correcting and scribbling. I then walked, or 
rather was dragged, through the snow by Tom Fnrdie, while 
Skene accompanied What a blessing there is in a man 
like Tom, whom no familiarity can spoil, whom you may 
scold and praise and joke with, knowing the (quality of the 
man is unalterable in his love and reverence to his master. 
Use an ordinary servant in the same way and he will be 
your master in a month. We should thank God for the snow 
as well as summer flowers. This brushing exercise has 
put all my nerves into tone again, which were really jarred 
with fa^gue until my very backbone seemed breaking. This 

^ Hr. George Tiokaoi of Boston. Lesbe himself thought Chantrey'i 
He saw iau<h of Scott and hfs family was the best of all the portraits, 
in the i^dng of 1819 In Edinburgh '‘The gentle turn of the head, in- 
end at Abbotsford j and was again clined a bttle forward and down, 
ia Boodand in 18^8. Both visits and the lurking humour in the eye 
UM widl desenbed in his jonmahi, and about the mouth, are Seett's 
PUbhUhied in Boston in 1878. own.*'--Ai<tob( 0 £froj?htccd StcoUec- 

llhs« Loddiaitwatof oifnm Uona nf LetUct edited by Taylor, 

I p nflle ^ pMteatt of her fatiier was vd. i. p. 118. 
ibobeet«a(ttttt,*'and nesting equals > . . . sedei^ eternumqne aedsbit 

it tneept Cfttastrey^i beat.'’—Ttok- InleHic Thesena . . . 

vOLln. 107. o. L. 
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cQUaM ^ ttyiag to do too mudL. d. B/s siews |ood;4l| 
p68GK%le»^Bni^oe. pmdenoe, and fiU ^ dote^illb&llj;)' 

^mmry 6.—Fiost and snow still. Wi% to 
lOysoU „from attending the funeral of my aunt, Mrs.;Oinde, 
whidi takes place to-morrow at Kelso. Sim was a wohum : 
of the old Sandy-Knowe breed, with the strong sense, l^h 
principle, and indifferent temper which belonged to my 
lather’s family. She lived with great credit on a moderate 
income, and, I believe, gave away a great deal of it.^ ^ 
' Jctmary 9.—^Mathews the comedian and his son came 
to spend a day at Abbotsford. The last is a clever young 
man, with much of his father’s talent for mimicry. Bather 
forward though.® Mr.* Scrope alao came out, which fills our 
house. 

Jammy 10.— Bodily health, the mainspring of the 
microcosm, seems quite restored. No more flinching or 
nervous fits, hut the sound mind in the sound body. What 
poor things does a fever-fit or an overflowing of the bile 
make of the masters of creation! 

The snow begins to fall thick this morning— 

The landlord then aloud did say, 

As hoir he wished they would go away.” 

To have our friends shut up here would be rather too 
much of a good thing. 

The day cleared up and was very pleasant Had a good 
walk and looked at the curling. Mr. Mathews made himsdf 
very amusing in the evening. He has the good-nature to 

^ hi a letter of thia date to hie othera of that family. 

'lii£ita:4n>law;, Mrs. Thomaa Scott, ^ See letter addreaaed hy C. X 
Sir Walter eaya: —** Poor aunt hlathewa to hia mother, in whii^ 
Curie died like a Roman, or rather- he says, *‘I took partlotdar notice 
‘Ukf one of the Sandy<Knowe of eve^hing in ^e room 

the moat atdcal race 1 Walter*8 aanctumh endi/'litfked 

Imew. < She tmmed every one t&ere, akoiuid eeefolml^ ileiia" 

. iiw rnom,^ 1 ^^ drew her Mmt^ 

I hMrt1»eA^iMone* Sodklmy unde, by Dkkene, 2 vela., L<m<loi^ 1^ 1 
' Sodst and aeverel vd. i p. 2^ .'. , 






U 

without the , 


MUB. Oe the contraxy, I daxe say he 
eommunicates. 
got pioof-sheets, in which it seems I 
he^e .X^peated a whole passage of history whidi had been 
toUhbefoTe. James is in an awful stewj and I cannot hlame 
him; hut then he should consider the hyoteymm which 1 
was taking, mid the anxious botheration about the money- 
market However, as Chaucer says:— 



<- » 

** There is nft woikdmaa 
That can botbe worken wel and haatiUe; 
This most be done at leisure ptofitly.’* ^ 


Janmry 12.—Mathews last night gave us a very per¬ 
fect imitation of old Cumberland, who carried the poetic 
jealousy and irritability further than any man I ever saw. 
He was a great flatterer too, the old rogue. Will Emkine 
used to admire him. I think he wanted originality. A 
very high-bred man in point of xoanners in sodefy. 

My little artist, Knight, gets on better with bis portrait 
—^the features are, however, too pinched, I think. 

Upon the whole, the days pass pleasantly enough—work 
tOl one or two, then an hour or two’s walk in the snow, then 
lighter work, or reading. Late dinner, and singing or chat in 
the evening. Mathews has really all the will, as well as the 
talehtb to be amusing. He confirms my idea of ventriloquism 
I which is an absurd word), as being merely the art of 
iinltatihg sounds at a greater or less distance, assisted by 
soinu iitUe points of trick to influence the imagination of 
the audienoe-^the vulgar idea of a peculiar organisation 
’ i(^ydnd fineness of ear and of utterance) is nonsense. 

JorniiOfty 13.—Our party are about to disperse-^ 
y ''**XflMy<>ixtbMBtmsiiupked, cut, north, audsra 

. I. juh sorry, bdng one of those whom too much mirth 
Takf iinu S7(I6*8, , » 2 Henry IVn Act rv. 
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ta c Hi ne B to sadness. TIm missing so 
own £un%, tcigetdier irith the serious ineoawis&ees lx»* 
vhioh X have been exposed, gave me at pxesent * dsriKS 
to be alone. The Skenes retain to £dmbaj|^, so doSi 
Mr, Boiope—4^, the little artist; Mathe?ra to Newcastle^ 
bis son to XaveipooL So emtni (mnes.^ ^ 

Mathews assures me that Sheridan was geneieHy very 
doU in society, and sate sullen and silent, swallowing ^ass 
after glass,nUier a hiudnnoe Oanah% Battheniw 
a time when he broke out with a resumption of what had 
been going on, done with great force, and generally atthok- 
ing some person m the company, or some opinion which 
he had expressed, t never saw Sheridan but in large 
parties He had a Bardolph countenance, with heavy 
features, but his eye possessed the most distinguished 


1 had long been in fche habit 
of pMwing the Chrietmas with Sir 
Walter in the country, when he 
had gmat pleasure in aaaembling 
what he called *a fireside party,' 
where ha was always dispel to 
indulge in the free and unrestrained 
outpouring of his cheerful and oon> 
vlrisl disposition. Upon one of 
these occasions the Comedian 
Mathews and his son were at 
Abbotsford, and most entertaJuing 
they were, giving ns a full display 
of all their varied powers in scenio 
rqprssentatioDs, narrationB, s./ngB, 
vantrilequisni, and frolic of every 
dssoriptioa, ae well as a string of 
most amneiiig aoeodote, connected 
wHh the profossional adventures of 
^^e tidor, sod the travels of the 
son, who sOsmed as uuoh a genius 
as his father. He has never ap. 
psarod on the stsge, although 
•hmdaatly fit to distinguish him. 
Sl|dl In that department, bnt has 
' tfhm to the j^ession of arohio 
tnotajrA Notwlthotaading that the 
mow isj deep on tile ground 


Sir Walter, old Mathews, and my¬ 
self set out with the deerimunds 
and terriers to have a large range 
through the woods and high 
grounds; and a most amusing ex¬ 
cursion it was, from the ditfculties 
which Mathews, unused to that 
sort of scrambling, had to enoounter, 
being idso somewhat lame from an 
aooident he had met witii in being 
thrown out of a gIg,-~-ihe good- 
humoured mauner witii which each 
of my two lame oompanions |tiove 
to get over the bad passes, tiieir* 
jokes upon it, alternately shootiag 
for my assutanoe to help them 
through, and with all the Bvelinesi 
of their conversation, as evaxy anec¬ 
dote which one told Was in ennUa* 
tion tried to be ontdone by the 
other by some incident equatty if 
not more entwtaailng,->HMMl it may 
be well supposed tiiat tiw healtidn^ 
exercise of a waft of tids 
tion disposed ev^ one to sn|<^ 
the festivity whicVWi to dose 
dsy,'’-^r. 




JOCMTAli. 


sa^a it ia vetj ahnple in Tom Moocaf 
came l>ythe means of paying the 
.ic^ Dfmy liUie Theatae» when all the world knows 
|iem paid it at all; and that Lacy, who sold it, was 
reduced to want hy his breach of faith.^ Dined quiet with 
\Anhe, I^ady Scott, and Gordon. 

Jamary 14.—^An odd myst^ous letter from Oonatable, 
who is gone post to London, to put something to rights 
which is wrong betwixt them, their banker, and another 
■ moneyed Mend. It strikes me to be that sort of letter 
whiidi 1 haTe seen men write when they are desirous that 
their disi^preeable intelligence should be rather apprehended 
than avowed. I thought he had been in London a fortnight 
ago, disposing of property to meet this exigence, and so I 
think he should. Well, 1 must have patience. But these 
terrors and frights are truly annoying. Luckily the funny 
people are gone, and 1 shall not have the task of grinnmg 
when 1 am serious enough. Dined as yesterday. 

A letter from J. B. mentioning Constable's journey, but 
without expressing much, if any, apprehension. He knows 
G. well, and saw him before his departure, and makes no 
doubt of his being able easily to extricate whatever may 
be entangled. 1 will not, therefore, make myself uneasy. 
I can help doing so surely, if I will. At least, I have 
given'up cigars since the year began, and have now. no 
wish to return to the habit, as it is called. I see no 
reasQxi why one should not be able to vanquish, with God’.s 
assistance, these noiious thoughts which foretell evil but 
o^not remedy it. 

Jwimmy 15.—like yesterday, a hard frost. Thermo- 
mn^T at 10; water in my dressing-room fro^n to flint; 
yet I hful a fln^ walk yesterday, the sun dancing delight- 
f^y on'^^grim Nature's visage hoar.”® Were it not the 

... M«w»V Bheridant vol.' L p, 101. Tliit.work wa» puV 

in lOSS.*—!. 0, n * ■ Burns’s —J. o. ii. 









tiM «s* iw&mer ; 
io do this ol&ee re^nciies me to ii / 
vi^ J^oknf as old 1dm. Mure [of Caldwell] used to^/ ilv 
tl^t aXL drdinaiy menial servant thus booked to^^ 
idde reminds me of the twin bodies mentioned by Ktsoottie^.^ 
being two tranks on the same waist and legs. One 4ied 
befcne tbe other, and remained a dead harden on the baok 
of its companion.^ Such is close union with a person wlu^ 
you cannot well converse with, and whose presence is yd 
indispensable to your getting on. An actual oompaMxm, 
whether humble or your equal, is still worsa But l^om' 
Purdie is just the thing, kneaded up between the friend and 
servant, as well as Uncle Toby’s bowling-green between 
sand and clay. You are oertdn he is proud as well as 
patient under bis burthen, and you are under no more con¬ 
straint than with a pony. I must ride him to-day if the 
weather holds up. Meantime I will correct that curious 
fellow Pepys’ Diary^—mean the article I have made of it 
for the QuaHerly, 

Minhurgh, Jawmry 16 . —Came through cold roads to as . 
cold news. Hurst and Eobinson have suffered a bill of £1 Q<^ 
to come back upon Constable, which X suppose infers the 
ruin of both houses. We shall soon see. Constable, it seemSt 
who was to have set off in the last week of December, dawdled, 
here till in all human probability his going or staying 
became a matter of mighty little consequence He could 
not ,be there till Monday night, and his iresources must ha^ 
^come too late. Dined with the Skenes.* / : 


y Mndsagr’li ChronieHea af Scotland 
2 voli. mu, 1814, pp. 246-7. 

‘ ^ jlCiv Skene ia Sminiecmees 
{aanSy Itad been M Ab- 
be^otd, jtttd it bad long been tbeir 
tiodecr.^y come to town 
teke dinner at my bcmae, 


which had aoocordbigly been ootn-" 
plied with npon the pseaeat oeni^llat^^ 
and 1 never had seen Sir Walter' 
better spirits .or acMMre' 

The fatal bitlinatKm nf baii 
mptpy,.however, awalu4'^ 
home, and next -inoei:^i^ 
waa anrpiised by a vmbdl ^ 
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17.-^a]nQ8 BaUautyne this momiiig<^good 
ftillotr, with a visage as black as the crooks He 
hopes ^ salvatiott; has indeed taken measures to stop. It 
is hasd« after having fought such* a hattla Have apolo¬ 
gised for not attending the Hoyal Society Club, who have a 
gorndtaima on this day, and seemed to count much on my 
being the preses. 

My old acquaintance, kliss BHzabeth Clerk, sister of 
Willie, died suddenly. 1 cannot choose but wish it had been 
Si. W. S., and yet the feeling is unmanly. I have Anne, my 
wife, and Charles to look after. I felt rather sneaking as 1 
came home from the ParUament House—^felt as if I were 
liable Tiumstrari digito in no very pfeasant way. But this 
must be borne mm caetms ; and, thank God, however nn- 
comfortable, 1 do not feel despondent 

I have seen CadeU, Ballantyne, and Hogarth. All advise 
me to execute a trust of my property for parent of my 
ohligationa So does John Gibson,^ and so I resolve to 
do. My wife and daughter are gloomy, but yet patient 
I trust by my hold on the works to make it every man’s 
interest to be very gentle with me. CadeU makes it 
plain that by prudence they wiU, in six months, realise 

td oonifi to him as soon as 1 had got ^ Crook. Tlie chain and hook 
up* Fearful that he had got a fresh hanging from the crook-tree over 
attack of the complaint from which the fire in Scottish cottages, 
ho had BOW for some years been * [Sir Walter’s private law-agoit.] 

!M«, or that he had been involved Mr. John Gibson, Jnnr., W.S., 
iapsotme qnarrel, I wont to see him « Mr. James JoUie, W.S., and Mr. 
br seven o’olo^ and found him Alexander Monypenny,W.S., were 
alravly by candle-light seated at the three gentlemen who ultimately 
his Kiting-table, snrronnded by agreed to take charge as tmstses, 
papers which he was examining, of Sir Walter Scott’s afioirs > and 
holding ont hie hand to me as 1 certainly no genilamen ever as- 
entered, he esid, '* Skene, this is the quitted themselves of such an office 
hand cf a beggar. Constable has in a manner more hononrable to 
filiisid, and 1 am mined do fond on themselves, or more satisfaotory to 
wWaife. It *s a hard Mow, but 1 a client and his creditors.—^, o. 
iBS|a^ Inst bssf up; the cnly thing Mr. CHbaon wrote a little volume 
tfbieh wxhigs mo is poor Charlotte of Smiaimmom tf 8ooU, which was 
and tbs bahmik” irahliBhed in 1S71. This old fricBd 
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£80,000, which can be attainable by no effort of their 
own. 

' 7 

January 18.—He that sleeps too long in the morning, let 
him<‘borrow the pillow of a debtor. So says the Spaniard, 
and so say 1. 1 had of course an indifferent night of it. I 
wish these two days were over; but the worst is over. The 
Bank of Scotland has behaved very well; expressing a le^ 
solution to serve Constable’s house and me to the uttermost; 
but as no one can say to what extent Hurst and Bobinsqn’s 
failure may go, borrowing would but linger it out. 

January 19.—^During yesterday I received formal visits 
from my friends, Skene and Colin Mackenzie (who, I am 
glad to see, looks well), with every offer of service. The 
Eoyal Bank also sent Sir John Hope and Sir Henry Jardine* 
to offer to comply with my wishes. The Advocate came on 
the same errand. But I gave all the same answer—that 
my intention was to put the whole into the hands of a 
trustee, and to be contented with the event, and that all 
I had to ask was time to do so, and to extricate my affairs. 
I was assured of every accommodation in this way. From 
all quarters I have had the same kindness. Letters from 
Constable and Eobinson have arrived. The last persist in 
saying they will pay all and everybody. They say, more¬ 
over, in a postscript, that had Constable been in town ten 


died in 1879. '* In the month of 

Jeniiary 1826,” says Mr. Gibson, 
"Sir Walter called upon me, and 
explained how matters stood with 
the two houses referred to, adding 
that he himself was a partner in one 
of them—that bills were falling due 
and dishonoured—and that some 
immediate arrangement was in> 
dispensably necessary. In such 
circumstances, only two modes of 
proceeding could be thought of— 
that he should avail himself 
of thh Bankrupt Act, and allow his 
estate to be sequestrated, or that 


he should execute a trust oonvey- 
anoe for behoof of his creditors. 
The latter course was preferred 
for various reasons, but chiefly out 
of regard for his own feeling.” 
mimscenees, p. 12. See entry in 
Journal under Jon. 24. 

^,Sir John Hope of Pinkie and 
Oraighall, 11th Baronet; Sir Henry 
Jardine, King’s Bemessbrweerfrom 
1820 to 1837; and Sir William Bae, 
Lord Advocate, son of I^ord Esk* 
grove, were all Directors of 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 
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1826,] 

sooner, all would have been welL When 1 saw him 
on 24tih December, he proposed starting in three days, but 
d^ed, God knows why, in a kind of infatuation, I think, 
till things had got irretrievably wrong. There would have 
been no want of support then, and his stock under his own 
management would have made a return immensely greater 
than it can under any other. JVma I fear the loss must 
be greats as his fall will involve many of the country dealers 
who traded with him. 

I feel quite composed and determined to labour. There 
is no remedy. I fftiess (as Mathews makes his Yankees 
say) that we shall not be troubled with visitors, and I 
calculate that 1 will not go out at all; so what can I do 
better than labour ? Even yesterday I went about making 
notes on Waverky, according to Constable’s plan. It will 
do good one day. To-day, when I lock this volume, I go 
to W[oodstock]. Heigho! 

Knight came to stare at me to complete his portrait. 
He must have read a tragic page, compared to what he 
saw at Abbotsford.^ 

We dined of course at homo, and before and after dinner 
I finished about twenty printed pages of Woodstock, but to 
what effect others must judge. A painful scene after dinner, 
and another after supper, endeavouring to convince these 
poor dear creatures that they must not look for miracles, 
but consider the misfortune as certain, and only to be 
lessened by patience and labour. 

Jawmry 20.—^Indifferent night—very bilious, which 
may be want of exercise. A letter from Sir J. Sinclair, 
whose absurd vanity bids him thrust his finger into every 
manfe pie, proposing that Hurst and Bobinson should sell 

^ John PreBcott Knight, the eating account of the picture and 
young iurtiet referred to, after- its accidental destruction on the 
wards E. A., and Secretary to the very day of Sir Walter’s death. 
Academy; wrote (in 1871) to Sir 8ixUExhiUtumCaUdogM,4An,VAm. 
William Stirling Maxwell, an inter- p« 199. Mr. Kuight died in 1881. 
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prints, o{ which he says they have a large odlectiohi, 
by way of lottery like Boydell. 

** In scenes like these which br»k out heart 
Comes Punch, like you and- ” 

Mais pourtant, cultivons notre jardin. The public fevow is 
my only lottery. 1 have long enjoyed the foremost prise, and 
something in my breast tells me my evil genius wHl sot 
overwhelm me if I stand by myself. Why should I not ? 
1 have no enemies—^many attached Mends. The popujar 
ascendency which 1 have maintained is of the kind which is 
mther improved by frequent appearances before the public. 
In fact, critics may say what they yrill, but “Aaw your 
reputation, and tym your reputation,” is a true proverb.* 

Sir William Forbes called—the same kind, honest friend 
as ever, with all offers of assistance,^ etc. etc. All anxious 
to serve me, and careless about their own risk of loss. And 
these are the cold, hard, money-making men whose qu^> 
tions and control I apprehended. 

Lord Chief Commissioner Adam also came to see me, 
and the meeting, though pleasing, was melancholy. It is 
the first time we have met since the hrecik up of his hopes in 
the death of his eldest son on his return from India, where 
he was Chief in Council and highly esteemed.® The Com¬ 
missioner is not a very early friend of mine, for 1 scarce 
knew him till his settlement in Scotland with his present 
office.^ But I have since lived much with him, and taken 

1 ITo hain anything is, Ainglki, to ^ John Adam, Bkiq.; died on ahtiH 
deal very ca^uUy, penurionely board on his passage homewwds 
aboutit—tyne, tolose. Scott often from Calcutta, 4th June 1825.— 
used to say *' hain a pen and tyne j. o. l. 

a pen,” which is nearer the proverb * The Bight Hon. W. Adam of 
allud^to.—j. o. L. Blairadam, bom in 1751. .When 

* The late Sir William Forbes, trial by Jniy in eivil cases v«b 
l^tkonot, Buoceeded bis father fthe introduced into Scoriaad in 1815f 
Idographer of Beattie) as chief ol he was made Chief Commissioiier 
the h^ prirate banking>house in of the Jury Court, widoh ofloe be 
Bdinborgh. Scott’s amiable friend beld rill 2830. 
died 24th Oek 1828.—J. o. l. Mr. Lockhart adds vcd;V* 
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to him as one of the most pleasant, kind-hearted, 
bebevalent, and pleasing men I have ever known. It is high 
treason among the Tories to express regard for him, or re- 
i^eet Iot the Jury Court in which he presides. I was against 
that expaiment as much as any one. But it is an experi¬ 
ment, and the establisliment (which the fools will not 
perceive) is the only thing which I see likely to give some 
projects of ambition to our bar, which has been othemise 
so much diminished. As for the Chief Commissioner, I dare 
say he jobs, as all other people of consequence do, in elections, 
and so forth. But he is the personal friend of the King, and 
the decided enemy of whatever strikes at the constitutional 
rights of the Monarch. Besides, I Icfve him for the various 
changes which he has endured through life, and which have 
been so great as to make him entitled to be regarded in one 
p(mt of view as the most fortunate—in the other, the most 
unfortunate—rqfin in the world. He has gained and lost two 
fortunes by the same good luck, and the same rash confidence, 
which raised, and now threatens, my peaidium. And his quiet, 
honourable, and generous submission under circumstances 
more painful than mine,—for the loss of world’s wealth was 
to him aggravated by the death of his youngest and darling 
son in the West Indies,—furnished me at the time and now 
with a noble example. So the Tories and Whigs mhy go he 
d—d together, as names that have disturbed old Scotland, 
and torn asunder the most kindly feelings since the first 

day they were invented. Yes,-them, they are spells to 

rouse all our angry passions, and I dare say, notwithstand- 
iug the opinion of my private and calm moments, I will 
open on the cry again so soon as something occurs to chafe 

p. 4&) I *' Thii most amiable and feet vigour to the last days of this 
venerable gentleman, my dear and long life, and with them all the 
Icmd friend, died at Edinburgh, on warmth of social feelings which had 
the. 17lh E^bmacy 1839, in the 89th endeared him to all who were so 
year ,cd his age. He retained his happy as to have any opportunity 
strci^ tuttitsl faculties In their per* ^f knowing him.” 
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my mood; and yet, God knows, 1 would figkt in honour¬ 
able contest with word or blow for my political opinions; 
but I cannot permit that strife to “mix its waters with 
my daily meal,” those waters of bitterness which poison all 
mutual love and confidence betwixt the well-dispos^ on 
either side, and prevent them, if need were, from making 
mutual concessions and balancing the constitution against 
the ultras of both parties. The good man seems something 

ft 

broken by these afflictions. 

Janmry 21.—Susannah in Tristram Shandy thinks deatli^ 
is best met in bed. 1 am sure trouble and vexation are not. 
The watches of the night pass wearily when disturbed by 
fruitless regrets and disagreeable anticipations. But let it pa^. 

“Well, Groodmaa Time, or blunt, or keen, 

Move thou quick, or take thy leisure, 

Longest day will have its e’en. 

Weariest life but treads a measure.” 

■a 

I have seen Cadell, who is very much downcast for the 
risk of their copyrights being thrown away by a hasty sale. 

I suggested that if they went very cheap, some means might 
be fallen on to keep up their value or purdiase them in. I 
fear the split betwixt Constable and Cadell will render im¬ 
possible what might otherwise be hopeful enougL It is the 
Italian !ace-horses, 1 think, which, instead of riders, have 
spurs tied to their sides, so as to prick them into a constant 
gallop. Cadell tells me their gross profit was sometimes 
£10,000 a year, but much swallowed up with expenses, and 
his partner’s draughts, which came to £4000 yearly. What 
there is to show for this, God knows. Constable’s apparent 
expenses were very much within bounds. 

Colin Mackenzie entered, and with his usual kindness 
engages to use his influence to recommend some moderate 
{ffoceeding to Constable’s creditors, such as may permit him 
to go on and turn that species of property to accouht, which 
no man aUve can manage so well as he. 
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Flowed Mr. Gibson with a most melancholy tale. 
HiingB are so much worse with Constable than 1 appre¬ 
hend^ that I shall neither save Abbotsford nor anything 
else. Nahed we entered the world, and naked we leave it 
—blessed be the name of the Lord [ 

January 22.—I feel neither dishonoured nor broken 
down by the bad—now really bad news I have received. I 
have walked my last on the domains 1 have planted—sate 
the last time in the halls 1 have built. But death would 
have taken them from me if misfortune had spared them. 
My poor people whom I loved so well I There is just 
another die to turn up against me in this run of ill-luck; 
i.e, if I should break my magic wand "in the fall from this 
elephant, and lose my popularity with my fortune. Then 
Woodstock and Bony may both go to the paper-maker, and 
I may take to smoking cigars and drinking grog, or turn 
devotee, and intoxicate the brain another way. In prospect 
of absolute ruin, I wonder if they would let me leave the 
Court of Session. I would like, methinks, to go abroad, 

“ And lay my bones far from the Tmed” 

But I find my eyes moistening, and that will not do. I 
will not yield without a fight for it. It is odd, when I set 
myself to work doggedly, as Dr. Johnson would say, I am 
exactly the same man that I ever was, neither low-spirited 
nor distrait. In prosperous times I have sometimes felt 
my fancy and powers of language flag# but adversity is to 
me at least a tonic and bracer; the fountain is awakened 
from its inmost recesses, as if the spirit of affliction had 
troubled it in his passage. 

Poor Mr. Pole the harper sent to offer me £500 or £600, 
probably his alU There is much good in the world, after 

1 Mr. Polo had long attended Sir accompanied hie disasters.—J. o. l. 
Walter Bootfsdanghters as teacher For Mr. Foie’s letter see Life., 
of the harp. In ^e end Scott al> vol. riiL p. 205. Mr. Pole went 
ways qK>ke of his oondnet as the tdUve in England and died atEen- 
snost affecting oironmstance that sington. 
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all. But I will iavolve no ^iend, either lidh or pcK>p. My 
own right hand shall do it—else will I be dam in the sl^g; 
language, and imdom in common parlance. 

. I am glad that, beyond my own family, who are, 
ing L. S., young and able to bear sorrow, of which this if 
the first taste to some of them, most of the hearts are past 
aching which would have once been inconsolable on this 
occasion. I do not mean that many will not seriously regreti 
and some perhaps lament, my misfortunes. . But my dear 
mother, my almost sister, Christy E[utherfor]d,^ poor Will 
Erskine—^these would have been mourners indeed. 

Well—exertion—exertion. 0 Invention, rouse thyself ! 
May man be hind! ’ May God be propitious! The worst 
is, I never quite know when I am right or wrong; and 
Ballantyne, who does know in some degree, will fear to teU 
me, Lockhart would be worth gold just now, but he too 
would be too diffident to speak broad out. All my hope is 
in the continued indulgence of the public. I have a funeral- 
letter to the burial of the Chevalier Yelin, a foreigner of 
learning and talent, who has died at the Boyal Hotel. He 
wished to be introduced to me, and was to have read a paper 
before the Eoyal Society when this introduction was to have 
taken place. I was not at the Society that evening, and the 
poor gentleman was taken ill at the meeting and unable to 
proceed. He went to his bed and never rose again; and now 
his funeral will be the first public place I shall appear at. 
He dead, and I ruined; this is what you call a meeting.* 
January 23.—Slept ill, not having been abroad these 
eight days —spUndida Ulu. Then a dead sleep in the 
morning, and when the awakening comes, a strong feeling 

* Scott’s mother’s sister. See he must not leave Sootlsud witiioat 
LJtt Yols. i., iii., v., and vi. having seen l^e great, bard; and he 

^ Chevalier Yelin, the friend prolonged hu stay in Bklinbiu|^ 
travelling companion of Baron until Scott’s return, hoping td m^et 
P’Blobtlmh the Boytd Society oh thia 

His wifehad told him playfully that evening. 
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Ww X coiUd dispenae witH it for once and for ever. 

i^es awa 7 , however, as bettir and more dutiful 
^thot^hts arise in my mind. I know not if my imagination 
has flagged; probably it has; but at least my powers of 
labour have not diminished during the last mdancholy week. 
On Mcmday and Tuesday my exertions were suspended. 
Since Wednesday inclusive I have written thirty-eight of 
my close manuscript pages, of which seventy make a volume 
of the usual Novel size. 

Wrote till twelve A.M,, finishing half of what I call a 
good day*s work—ten pages of print, or rather twelve. Then 
walked in Princes Street pleasure-grounds with good 
Samaritan James Skene, the only one among my numer¬ 
ous friends who can properly be termed amicus eurarum 
mearum^ others being too busy or too gay, and several being 
estranged by habit.^ 

^ On the moraing of this day Sir 
Walter wrote the following note to 
his friend:— 

“ Bkab Skknk,— If you are dis¬ 
posed for a walk in your gardens 
any time this morning, 1 would 
gladly accompany yon for au hour, 
since keeping the house so long 
begins rather to hurt me, and you, 
who supported the other day the 
weight of my body, are perhaps best 
disposed to endure the gloom of my 
-Yours ever, W. S. 

“Cabtls Street, January . 

“I will oaU when you please : 
idl hours after twelve are the same 
to me.” 

On his return from this walk, Mr. 

Skene Wrote out his recollections 

the ctmvenation that had taken 
plaim. 6f his |>ower to rebuild his 
' shattmed fortunes, Soott said," 'But 
woe't me, I much nustnist my 
. vigour, for the best of my energies 
are already expended, You have 


seen, my dear Skene, the Koman 
eoursers urged to their speed by a 
loaded spur attached to theu* backs 
to whet the rusty metal of their 
age,—ay! it is a leaden spur in¬ 
deed, and it goads hard.* 

“ I added, ‘ But what do you 
think, Scott, of the bits of flaming 
paper that are pasted on tlie flanks 
of the poor jades ? If we could but 
stick certain small documents on 
your back, and set fire to them, I 
think you imght submit for a time 
to the pricking of the spur.* He 
laughed, and said, ‘ Ay f Ay !— 
these weary bills, if they were but 
os the thing tliat is not—oome, 
cheer mo up with au account of the 
lloman CornivaL’ And, accord¬ 
ingly, with my endeavour to do so, 
he seemed as much interested as if 
nothing had happened to discom¬ 
pose the usual tenmr of his mind, 
but still our conversation ever and 
aflem dropt back into the same sub¬ 
ject. in the oourse of wWch he 
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The walks have been conducted on the whole with much 
taste, through Skene'^ has undergone much criticism, thd 
usual reward of public exertions, on account of his plans* 
It is singular to walk close beneath the grim old Castle, 
and to think what scenes it must have seen, and how many 
generations of three score and ten have risen and pass^ 
away. It is a place to cure one of too much sensation over 
earthly subjects of mutation. My wife and girl's tongues 
are ohattiiig in a Uvely manner in the drawing-room^ It 
does me good to hear them. 

Janmry 24.—Constable came yesterday, and saw me for 
half an hour. He seemed irritable, but kept his temper 
under command. Was a little shocked when 1 intimated 


that I was disposed to regard the present works in progress 


aaid to me, you know I ex¬ 
perience a sort of determined plea- 
aore in confronting the very worst 
aspect of this sudden reverse,—in 
standing, as it were, in the breach 
that has overthrown my fortunes, 
and saying. Here I stand, at least 
an honest man. And God knows, 
if I have enemies, this I may at 
least with truth say, that 1 have 
never wittingly given cause of en¬ 
mity in the whole course of my life, 
for even the burnings of political 
hate eeemed to find nothing in my 
nature to feed the flame. I am not 
oottsciouB of having bornr a grudge 
towaxds any man, and at this 
mconent of my overthrow, su help 
mo God, I wish well and feel kindly 
to every one, And if I thought 
that any of my works contained a 
sentence hurtful to any one's feel¬ 
ings, X would bum it. I think even 
my novels (for he did not disovra 
any of them) are free from that 
blame.* 

** He had been led to make this 
protestation from my having re¬ 
marked to him the singularly 
genmnl feeling of goodwill and 


sympathy towards him w^ich every 
one was anxious to testify upon the 
present occasion. The sentiments 
of resignation and of cheerful ae- 
quiescence in the dispensation of 
the Almighty which he expressed 
were those of a Christian thankful 
for the blessings left, and willing, 
without ostentation, to do his best. 
It was really beautiful to see the 
workings of a strong and upright 
mind under the first lash of adver¬ 
sity calmly reposing upon the 
consolation afforded by his own 
integrity and manful purposes. 
‘ Lately,’ he said, ‘ you saw me under 
the apprehension of the decay of 
my mental faculties, and I confess 
that I was under mortal fear when 
I found myself writing one word 
for another, and misspelling every 
word, but that wore o£^ and was 
perhaps occasioned by the effects 
of the medioine 1 had been tiytuag, 
but have I not reason to be thanklel 
that that mi^ortune did not assail 
me?—Ayl few have more reaMu 
to feel grateful to the IHsposer of jdl 
events than 1 have.* **•—Jlfn 8kene*» 
Beminiseencet. 
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OB my owm I think I saw two things:—(1) That he is 
desftTOi^ to letum into the management of his own affairs 
without OadeU, if he can. (2) That he relies on my con¬ 
nection as the way of helping us out of the slough. 
Indeed he said he was ruined utterly without my counte- 
nanca 1 certainly will befriend him if I can, but Constable 
without Cadell is like getting the clock without the pen¬ 
dulum—the one having the ingenuity, the other the caution 
of the business. I will see my way before making any 
bargain, and I will help them, I am sure, if I can, without 
endangering my last cast for freedom. Worked out my task 
yesterday. My kind friend Mrs. Coutts has got the cadet¬ 
ship for Pringle Shortreed, in wliich he was peculiarly 
interested. 

I went to the Court for the first time to-day, and, like 
the man with the large nose, thought everybody was think¬ 
ing of me and my mishaps. Many were, undoubtedly/ and 
all rather regrettingly; some obviously affected. It is 
singular to see the difference of men’s manner whilst they 
strive to be kind or civil in their way of addressing me. 
Some smile as they wish me good-day, as if to say, "Think 
nothing about it, my lad; it is quite out of our thoughts.” 
Others greeted me with the affected gravity which one sees 
and despises at a funeral. The best bred—all, I believe, 
meaning equally well—just shook hands and went on. A 
foolish puff in the papers, calling on men and gods to assist 
a popular author, who, having choused the public of many 
thousands, had not the sense to keep wealth when he had 
it If I am hard pressed, and measures used against me, 
I mi^ use all means of legal defence, and subscribe myself 
bankrupt in a petition for sequestration. It is the course 
I wonld have advised a client to take, and would have the 
effect of saving my land, which is secured by my son’s 
contract of marriage. I might save my library, etc., by 
assistance of friends, and bid my creditors defiance. But 
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for this I would, in a court of honour, deserve to lose toy 
e^urs. Ko, if they permit me, I will be their vassal for life, 
and dig in the mine of my imagination to find, diamonds (or 
what may sell for such) to n^ke good my engagements, not 
to enrich myself. And this from no reluctance to allow 
myself to be called the Insolvent, which I probably am, but 
because I will not put out of the [power] of my creditors. 
the resources, mental or literary, which yet remain to me. 

Went to the funeral of Chevalier Yelin, the liteuary 
foreigner mentioned on 2 2d. How many and how varions 
are the ways of affliction! Here is this poor man dying at 
a distance from home, his proud heart broken, his wife and 
family anxiously expecting letters, and doomed only to learn 
they have lost a husband and father for ever. He lies 
buried on the Oalton Hill, near learned and scientific dust— 
the graves of David Hume and John Playfair being side 
by side. 

Janmry 25.—Anne is ill this morning. May God help 
us! If it should prove serious, as I have known it in such 
cases, where am I to find courage or comfort ? A thought 
has struck me—Can we do nothing for creditors with the 
goblin drama, called Fortune of Devorgoil 1 Could it not 
be added to Woodstock as a fourth volume ? Terry refused 
a gift of it, but he was quite and entirely wrong; it is not 
good, but it may be made so. Poor Will Erskine liked it 
much.^ Gave my wife her £12 allowance. £24 to last till 
Wednesday fortnight. 


* “The energy -with which Sir 
Walter had set about taming his 
reBodrces, both present and past, to 
immediate account, with a view to 
prove to hie creditors, with os little 
delay as possible, that all that could 
depend upon himself should be put 
in dpention to retrieve his affairs, 
mt^e Mm often rcluotont to quit 
his study howiver much be found 
MMeelf exhausted. However, the 


employment served to occupy hk 
mind, and prevent its brooding 
the misfortune which had befitoen 
him, and joined to the natural tosi’ 
tentednesB of Ms disposition pre> 
vented any approach of despond* 
enoy. *Hei‘e is ah old effort cd 
mine to compose a ittelo*drama^ 
(showing me one day a bundlh 0' 
papers which he had found in hk 
repositories). 'Thk trifih wohldL 
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January 26.—Spoke to. J. B. laet night about Devorgml, 
does not seem to relish the proposal, alleging the com¬ 
parative ^ulure of HaUdon SiU. Ay, says Self-Conceit, 
but he has not read it; and when he does, it is the sort of 
wild fanciful work betwixt heaven and earth, which men of 
solid parts do not estimate. Pepys thought Shakespeare’s 


have been long ago deitroyed had 
it not been for our poor friend 
Kiunodder, arrested my hand as 

he thought it not bad, and for his 
sake it vaa kepi 1 have just read 
itover, and, do you know, with some 
aatisfacricm. Faith, I have known 
many worse things make their way 
very well in the world, so, God 
wnimg, it shall eVn see the light, if 
it can do aught in the hour of need 
to help the hand that fashioned ii’ 
Upon asking the name of this pro> 
duction, he aaid, ' 1 suspect I must 
change it, having already fore¬ 
stalled it by the Fortutm qjf Nigd. 
I had called it the Fortunea of Dt- 
vorgoil, hut we must not begin to 
double up in that way, for if you 
leave anything hanging loose, you 
may be sure that some malicious 
devil will tug at it, I think 1 shall 
call it The Doom of Devorgoil, It 
will make a volume of itself, and 1 
do not see why it should not cojpe 
oat by particular desire as a fourth 
volume to Wooiistock. They have 
some sort of connection, and it 
would not be a difficult matter to 
bind the connection a Uttle closer. 
4 b the market goes, I have no doubt 
of ike BibUc^list pronouncing it 
worth £1000, or £1000.* I asked 
him if ke meant it for the stage. 
'Ko, no; the stage is a sorry job, that 
cs>urse will not do for these hard 
days} besides, there is too much 
mtbchiBery in the piece for the 
*tage.* 1 obem^ed that I was not 
•tfrf of that, for pageant and 


machinery was the order of the 
day, and had Shakespeare been of 
this date he might have been left 
to die a deer-stealer. * Well, thmi, 
with all my heart, if they can get 
the beast to lead or to drive, they 
may briijg it on the stage if they 
like. It is a sort of goblin tale, 
and so was the Castle Spectre, which 
had its run.’ I asked him if the 
Castle Spectre had yielded Lewis 
much. 'Little of that, in fact to its 
author absolutely nothing, and yet 
its merits ought to have brought 
something handsome to poor Mat. 
But Sheridan, then manager, yon 
know, generally paid jokes instead 
of cash, and the joke that poor Mat 
got was, after all, not a bad one. 
Have you heard it? Don’t let me 
tell you a story you know.’ As 1 
had not beard it, he proceeded. 
'Well, they were disputing about 
something, and Lewis had clenched 
his argument by proposing to lay a 
bet about it. I shall lay what you 
ought long ago to have paid me for 
my Castle Spectre. “ No, no, Mat,’J 
said Sheridan, "I never lay large 
bets; but come, I will bet a trifle 
with you—111 bet what the CiudU 
Spectre was worth.” Now Con¬ 
stable managed differently; he paid 
well and promptly, but devil take 
him, it was all spectral together. 
Moonshine and no merriment. He 
sowed my field with one hand, and 
as liberally scattered the tares with 
the other.’ ”— Mr. Skene's Rsmini- 
sconces. 
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Midmnme,T Night & Nrmm the most silly play he had ever 
seen, and Pepys was probably judging on the same grounds 
with J. B., though presumptuous enough to form oonolusioss 
against a very different work from any of mine. How if I 
send it to Lockhart by and by I 

1 called to-day at Constable’s; both partners s^med 
secure that Hurst and Robinson were to go on and pay. 
Strange that they should have stopped. Constable very 
anxious to have husbanding of the books. I told him the" 
truth that I would be glad to have his assistance, and that 
he should have the benefit of the agency, but that he was 
not to consider past transactions as a rule for selling them in 
future, since I must needs make the most out of the labours 
I could: item, that I, or whoever might act for me, would of 
course, after what has happened, look especially to the 
security. He said if Hurst and Robinson were to go on, 
bank notes would be laid down. I conceive indeed that 
they would take Woodstock and almost at loss 

rather than break the connection in the public eye. Sir 
William Arbuthnot and Mr. Kinnear were very kind. But 
cui 

Gibson comes with a joyful face announcing all the 
creditors had unanimously agreed to a private trust. This 
is handsome and confidential, and must warm my best 
efforts to get them out of the scrape. I will not doubt 
—to doubt is to lose. Sir William Forbes took the chair, 
and behaved as he has ever done, with the generosity of 
ancient faith and early friendship. They® are deeper con¬ 
cerned than most. In what scenes have Sir William and 
I not borne share together—desperate, and almost bloody 
affrays, rivalries, deep drinking-matches, and, finally, with 
the kindest feelings on both sides, somewhat separated 

^ Tfaese two gentlemen were at ^ SirW. Forbea and Co.’s Banking 
thU time Birectora of the Bank of House. 

Scotland. 
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by his retiring much within the bosom of his family, and 
1 moving little beyond mine. It is fated our planets 
should cross though, and that at the periods most interest¬ 
ing for me. Down—down—a hundred thoughts. 

Jane Russell drank tea with us. 

I hope to sleep better to-night If I do not I shall get 
ill, and then I cannot keep my engagements. Is it not odd ? 
I can command my eyes to be awake when toil and weari¬ 
ness sit on my eyelids, but to draw the curtain of oblivion is 
beyond my power. I remember some of the wild Buccaneers, 
in their impiety, succeeded pretty well by shutting hatches 
and burning brimstone and assafoetida in making a tolerable 
imitation of heU^hut the pirsTtes* heaven was a wretched 
affair. It is one of the worst things about this system of 
ours, that it is a hundred times more easy to inffict pain 
than to create pleasure. 

January 27.—Slept better and less bilious, owing doubt¬ 
less to the fatigue of the preceding night, and the more 
comfortable news. I drew my salaries of various kinds 
amounting to £300 and upwards and sent, with John Gibson’s 
consent, £200 to pay off things at Abbotsford which must 
be paid. Wrote Laidlaw with the money, directing him 
to make all preparations for reduction.^ Anne ill of rheu- 


1 An extract from what is pro¬ 
bably the letter to Laidlaw written 
on this day was printed in 
CAamiertf'ri JowrmX for Jnly 1845. 
The italics are the editor’s:— 

"For you, my dear friend, we 
muat part—that is, aa laird and 
factor—and it rejoices me to think 
tliat yonr patience and endurance, 
which set me so good an example, 
are like to bring round better days. 
You never flattered my prosperity, 
and in my adversity it is not the 
least painful consideration that 1 
cannot any ISnger be useful to you. 


But Kaeside, 1 hope, will stall bo 
your residence, and I will have the 
advantage of your company and 
advice, and. probably your service 
as amanuensis. Observe, I am not 
in indigence, though no longer in 
affluence, and if I am to exert my¬ 
self in the common behalf, I must 
have honourable and easy means of 
life, although it will be my inclina¬ 
tion to observe the most strict 
privacy, tlie better to save expense, 
and also time. Lady Scott’s spirits 
were affected at first, but she is 
getting better. Fcr I 

G 
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matism: I believe caught cold by vexation and exposing 
herself to bad weather. 

The Celtic Society present me with the most splendid 
broadsword I ever saw; a beautiful piece of art, and a 
most noble weapon. Honourable Mr. Stuart (second 
son of the Earl of Moray), General Graham Stirling, and 
MacDougal, attended as a committee to present it. This 
was very kind of my friends the Celts, with whom I have 
had so many merry meetings. It will be a rare legacy to' 
Walter;—for myself, good lack! it is like Lady Dowager 
Don’s prize in a lottery of hardware; she—a venerable lady 
who always wore a haunch-hoop, silk n4glig4, and triple 
ruffles at the elbow—^having the luck to gain a pair of silver 
spurs and a whip to correspond. 

January 28.—Ballantyne and Cadell wish that Mr. Alex. 
Cowan should be Constable’s Trustee instead of J, B.’s. 
Gibson is determined to hold by Cowan. I will not inter¬ 
fere, although I think Cowan’s services might do us more 
good as Constable’s Trustee than as our own, but I will not 
begin with thwarting the managers of my affairs, or even 
exerting strong influence; it is not fair. These last four or 
five days I have wrought little; to-day I set on the steam 
and ply my paddles. 

January 29.—The proofs of vol. i.^ came so thick in 
yesterday that much was not done. But I began to be hard 
at work to-day, and must not gurnalise much. 

Mr. Jollie, who is to be my trustee, in conjunction with 
Gibson, came to see me;—a pleasant and good-humoured 
man, and has high reputation as a man of business. I told 
him, and I will keep my word, that he would at least have 


liie the EUdon ffUlt~-quite jfm, 
though a lUUe cloudy. 

do not dislike the path which 
before me. I have seen all that 
society can show, and enjoyed all 
that wealth can give me, and I am 


aatbfied much is vanity, if not 
vexation of spirit. What can 1 say 
more, except that I will write to 
you the instant I know what is to 
be dona” ^ 

* Life of Bonaparte. (?) 
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no trouble by my interfering and thwarting their manage- 
ment, which is the not nufrequent case of trusters and 
trusteea^ 

Constable's business seems unintelligible. No man 
thought the house worth less than £150,000. Constable 
told me when he was making his will that he was worth 
£80,000. Great profits on almost all the adventures. No 
bad speculations—yet neither stock nor debt to show: Con¬ 
stable might have eaten up his share; but Cadell was very 
frugal. No doubt trading almost entirely on accommodation 
is dreadfully expensive.^ 

Jmuary 30 .—False delicacy, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Cowan, 
Mr. J. B., were with me last night to talk over important 
matters, and suggest an individual for a certain highly con¬ 
fidential situation. I was led to mention a person of whom 
I knew nothing but that he was an honest and intelligent 
man. All seemed to acquiesce, and agreed to move the thing 
to the party concerned this morning, and so Mr. G. and 
Mr. C. left me, when J. B. let out that it was their unanimous 
opinion that we should be in great trouble were the indi¬ 
vidual appointed, from faults of temper, etc., which would 
make it difficult to get on with him. With a hearty curse 
I hurried J. B. to let them know that I had no partiality for 
the man whatever, and only named him because he had been 
proposed for a similar situation elsewhera This is pro¬ 
voking enough, that they would let me embarrass my 

> *'Ia the management of his Ballantyne and Co., woa held re- 
Truat, ** Mr. Gibaon remarka, aponaible for about £130,000;—thia 
' ‘ everything went on harmonioualy large sum waa ultimately paid in full 
—the chief labour devolving upon by Soott and hie repreaeniativea. 
myaelf, but my co-Trusteea giving The other two firma paid their 
their valuable aid and advice when creditors about 10 per cent, of the 
required.’*—ilemtHMcencea, p. 16. amounts due. It must be kept in 

mind, however, as far as Constable’s 

‘ The total liabilities of the three house was concerned, that their 
firms amounted in round numbers property appears to have been 
to nearly half-a-million sterling. fooUshly sacrificed by forced sales 
Sir Walter, as the partner of of copyright3 and stock. 
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affairs with a bad man (an unfit one, 1 mean) rather than 
contradict me. I dare say great men are often used so. 

I laboured freely yesterday. The stream rose fast—^if 
clearly, is another question; but there is bulk for it, at least 
—about thirty printed pages. 

** And now again, bojfi, to the oar.” 

January 31.—There being nothing in the roll to-day, 
I stay at home from the Court, and add another dayV. 
.perfect labour to Woodstock, which is worth five days of 
snatched intervals, when the current of thought and invention 
is broken in upon, and the mind shaken and diverted from its 
purpose by a succession of petty interruptions. I have now 
no pecuniary provisions to embarrass me, and I think, now 
the shock of the discovery is past and over, I am much 
better oft' on the whole; I am as if I had shaken off from 
my shoulders a great mass of garments, rich, indeed, but 
cumbrous, and always more a burden than a comfort. I am 
free of an hundred petty public duties imposed on me as a 
man of consideration—of the expense of a great hospitality 
—and, what is better, of the great waste of time connected 
with it. 1 have known, in my day, all kinds of society, and 
can pretty well estimate how much or how little one loses 
by retiring from all but that which is. very intimate. I 
sleep and eat, and work as I was wont; and if I could see 
those about me as indifferent to the loss of rank as I am, 
I should be completely happy. As it is, Time must salve 
that sore, and to Time I trust it. 

Since the 14th of this month no guest has broken bread 
in my house save G. H. Gordon ^ one morning at breakfast. 
This happened never before since I had a house of my own. 
But I have played Abou Hassan long enough; and if the 
Caliph came I would turn him back again. 

* Mr, Gordon was at this timo is to say, the MS. for press.— 
Scott’s anmnnensis; he copied, that .t. g. l. 



FEBRUARY. 

Febnuiry 1.—A most generous letter (though not more 
so tiian I expected) from Walter and Jane, offering to inter¬ 
pose with their fortune, etc. God Almighty forbid I that 
were too unnatural in me to accept, though dutiful and 
affectionate in them to offer. They^ talk of India still.' 
With my damaged fortune I cannot help them to remain by 
exchange, and so forth. He expects, if they go, to go out 
eldest Captain, when, by staying two or three years, he will 
get the step of Major. His whole thoughts are with his 
profession, and I understand that when you quit or exchange, 
when 'a regiment goes on distant or disagreeable service, 
you are not accounted as serious in your profession; God 
send what is for the best! Remitted Charles a bill for jC40 
—£35 advance at Christmas makes £75. He must be 
frugal. 

Attended the Court, and saw J. B. and Cadell as I re¬ 
turned. Both very gloomy. Came home to work, etc., 
about two. 

F^ynijary 2 .—kxi odd visit this morning from Miss Jane 
Bell of North Shields, whose law-suit with a Methodist 
parson of the name of Hill made some noise. The worthy 
divine had in the basest manner interfered to prevent this 
lady’s marriage by two anonymous letters, in which he 
contrived to refer the lover, to whom they were addressed, 
for further corroboration to hitimlf. The whole imposi¬ 
tion makes the subject of a little pamphlet published by 
Marshall, Newcastle. The lady ventured for redress into 

the thicket of English law-—lost one suit—gained another, 
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with £300 damages, and was ruined. The appearance 
and person of Miss Bell are prepossessing. She is about 
thirty years old, a brunette, with regular and pleasing 
features, marked with melancholy,—an enthusiast in litera¬ 
ture, and probably in religion. She had been at Abbots¬ 
ford to see me, and made her way to me here, in the 
vain hope that she could get her story worked up into a 
novel; and certainly the thing is capable of interesting 
situations. It throws a curious light upon the aristocratic 
*or rather hieratic influence exercised by the Methodist 
preachers within the cmneotim^ as it is called. Admirable 
food this would be for the OmrUrly^ or any other reviewers 
who might desire to feed fat their grudge against these 
sectarians. But there are two reasons against such a publi¬ 
cation. First, it would do the poor sufferer no good. 
Secondly, it might hurt the Methodistic connection very 
much, which I for one would not like to injure. They have 
their faults, and are peculiarly liable to those of hypocrisy, 
and spiritual ambition, and priestcraft. On the other hand, 
they do infinite good, carrying religion into classes in society 
where it would scarce be found to penetrate, did it rely 
merely upon proof of its doctrines, upon calm reasoning, 
and upon rational argument. Methodists add a powerful 
appeal to the feelings and passions; and though 1 believe 
this is often exaggerated into absolute enthusiasm, yet 
I consider upon the whole they do much to keep alive a 
sense of religion, and the practice of morality necessarily 
connected with it. It is much to the discredit of the 
Methodist clergy, that when this calumniator was actually 
convicted of guilt morally worse than many men are hanged 
for, they only degraded him from first to the second class 
of their preachers,—^leaving a man who from mere hatred at 
Miss Bell’s brother, who was a preacher like himself, had 
proceeded in such a deep and infamous scheme to ruin the 
character and destroy the happiness of an innocent person, 
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in possession of the pulpit, and an authorised teacher of 
others. If they believed him innocent they did too much— 
if guilty, far too little.^ 

1 vrrote to my nephew Walter to-day, cautioning him 
against a little disposition which he has to satire or 
which may be a great stumbling-block in his course in life. 
Otherwise I presage well of him. He is lieutenant of en¬ 
gineers, with high character for mathematical science—is 
acute, very well-mannered, and, I think, good-hearted. He 
has seen enough of the world too, to regulate his own 

I# 

course through life, better than most lads at his age. 

February 3.—^This is the first morning since my troubles 
that I felt at awaking 

«1 had drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep.” ^ 

1 made not the slightest pause, nor dreamed a single 
dream, nor even changed my side. This is a blessing to be 
grateful for. There is to be a meeting of the creditors to¬ 
day, but 1 care not for the issue. If they drag me into the 
Court, obtorto coUo, instead of going into this scheme of 
arrangement, they would do themseb .a a great iiyury, and, 
perhaps, eventually do me good, though it would give me 
much pain. James Ballantyne is severely critical on what 
he calls imitations of Mrs. Badclifie in Woodstock. Many 
will think with him, yet 1 am of opinion he is quite wrong, 
or, as friend J. F[errier] says, vrong? In the first place, I am 
to look on the mere fact of another author having treated 
a subject happily as a bird looks on a potato-bogle which 
scares it away from a field otherwise as free to its depreda¬ 
tions as any one’s else! In 2d place, I have taken a wide 

^ The Oauae of TruLh d^ended, ^ Coleridge's ChristaAel, Part n. 
oto. Two Trials of the ]^v. T. ■ James Ferrier, one of the 
Hill, Methodist Preacher, for de- Clerks of Session,—the father of 
famation of the character of Miss the authoress of Marriage, The In- 
Hell, etc. etc. 8vo. Hull and kmtance, mdl>e^iny. Mr. Ferrier 
London, 1827. was bom in 1744, and died in 1829. 
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difference: my object is not to excite fear of sapematuml 
tilings in my reader, but to show the effect of such fear 
upon the agents in the story—one a man of sense and 
firmness—one a man unhinged by remorse—one a stupid 
oninquiring clown—one a learned and worthy, but super¬ 
stitious divine. In the tliird place, the book tums«on this 
hinge, and cannot want it. But I will try to insinuate the 
refutation of Aldiboronti’s exception into the prefatoiy 
matter. 

From the 19th January to the 2d February inclusive is 
exactly fifteen days, during which time, with the interven¬ 
tion of some days* idleness, to let imagination brood on the 
task a little, I have wntten a volume. I think, for a bet, I 
could have done it in ten days. Then I must have had no 
Court of Session to take me up two or three hours every morn- 
' ing, and dissipate my attention and powers of working for 
the rest of the day. A volume, at cheapest, is worth 
£1000. This is working at the rate of £24,000 a year; 
but then we must not bake buns faster than people have 
appetite to eat them. They are not essential to the market, 
like potatoes. 

John Gibson came to tell me in the evening that a 
meeting to-day had approved of the proposed trust. 1 know 
not why, but the news gives me little concern. I heard it 
as a party indifferent. I remember hearing that Mandrin ^ 
testified some horror when he found himself bound alive on 
the wheel, and saw an executioner approach with a bar of 
iron to break his limbs. After the second and third blow 
he fell a-laughing, and being asked the reason by his con¬ 
fessor, said he laughed at his own folly which had antici¬ 
pated increased agony at every blow, when it was obvious 

^ Authentic Memoirs of the re- stood in defiance of the whole army 
markable Life and surprising Ex- of France,*’etc. 8>ro, Lend. 1755. 
ploits of Mandrin, Captain-General See WavtrUy Novda, vol. xxxvii. 
of the French Smugglers, who for p. 434, Note.—j. o. l. 
the space of nine months resolutely 
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that %\ief/r8t must have jarred and confounded the system 
of the nerves so much as to render the succeeding blows of 
little consequence. 1 suppose it is so with the moral 
feelings; at least I could not bring myself to be anxious 
whether these matters were settled one way or another. 

Fehrv/ary 4.—^Wrote to Mr. Laidlaw to come to town upon 
Monday and see the trustees. To farm or not to farm, that 
is the question. With our careless habits, it were best, I 
think, to risk as little as possible. Lady Scott will not 
exceed with ready money in her hand; but calculating on 
the produce of a farm is different, and neither she nor 1 are 
capable of that minute economy. Two cows should be all 
we should keep. But I find Lady*S. inclines much for 
the four. If she had her youthful activity, and could 
manage things, it would be well, and would amuse her. 
But I fear it is too late a week. 

Returned from Court by Constable’s, and found Cadell 
had fled to the sanctuary, being threatened with ultimate 
diligence by the Bank of Scotland. If this be a vindictive 
movement, it is harsh, useless, and bad of them, and 
flight, on the contrary, seems no good sign on his part. I 
liope he won’t prove his father or grandfather at Prestou- 
pans:— 


“ Cadell dressed among the rest, 

Wi’ gun and good claymore, man, 

On gelding grey he rode that day, 

Wi’ pistols set before, man. 

The cause was gude, he’d spend his blude 
Before that he would yield, man. 

But the night before he left the corps, ^ 

And never faced the field, man,” ^ 

Harden and Mrs. Scott called on Mamma. I was abroad. 
Henry called on me. Wrote only two pages (of manu¬ 
script) and a half to-day. As the boatswain said, one can’t 


‘ See TratutU Midr by Skirving. 
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dance always nowther, hut, were we sure of the quality of 
the stuf*, what opportunities for labour does this same system 
of retreat afford us! I am convinced that in three years 1 
could do more than in the last ten, but for the mine being, 
I fear, exhausted. Give me my popularity —awful postur 
late /—and all my present difficulties shall be a joke in five 
years; and it is not lost yet, at least. 

Fdrmry 5. —^Bose after a sound sleep, and here am I 
without bile or anything to perturb my inward man. It is 
just about three weeks since so great a change took place in 
my relations in society, and already 1 am indifferent to it. 
But I have been always told my feelings of joy and sorrow, 
pleasure and pain, enjoyment and privation, are much colder 
than those of other people. 

“ I think the Romans call it stoicism.” ^ 

Missie was in the drawing-room, and overheard William 
Clerk and me laughing excessively at some foolery or other 
in the back-room, to her no small surprise, which she did 
not keep to herself But do people suppose that he was less 
sorry for his poor sister,® or I for my lost fortune ? If I 
have a very strong passion in the world, it is pride, and that 
never hinged upon world’s gear, which was always with me 
—^Light come, light go. 

Fehruanj 6.—^Letters received yesterday from Lord 
Montagu, John Morritt, and Mrs. Hughes—kind and dear 
friends all—with solicitous inquiries. But it is very tire¬ 
some to tell my story over again, and I really hope I have 
few more friends intimate enough to ask me for it. I dread 
letter-writfng, and envy the old hermit of Prague, who 
never saw pen or ink. What then ? One must write; it 
is a part of the law we live on. Talking of writing, I 
finished my six pages, neat and handsome, yesterday. S.B, 
At night I feU asleep, and the oil dropped from the lamp 
^ Addison, Oato, i. 4. ’ See p. 83. 
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upon my manuscript. Will this extreme unction make it 
go smoothly down with the public ? 

Thus idly we “ profane the sacred time " 

By silly prose, light jest, and lighter rhyme.^ 

1 have a song to write, too, and 1 am not thinking of it. 
I trust it will come upon me at once—a sort of catch it 
should be.^ I walked out, feeling a little overwrought. 
Saw Constable and turned over Clarendon. Cadell not yet 
out of hiding. This is simple work. Obliged to borrow 
£240, to be refunded in spring, from John Gibson, to pay 
my nephew’s outfit and passage to Bombay. 1 wish I 
could have got this money otherwise, but 1 must not let 
the orphan boy, and such a clever fellow, miscarry through 
my fault. His education, etc., has been at my expense 
ever since he came from America. 

February 7.—Had letters yesterday from Lady Davy 
and Lady Louisa Stuart,® two very different persons. Lady 
Davy, daughter and co-heiress of a wealthy Antigua mer¬ 
chant, has been known to me all my life. Her father was a 
relation of ours of a Scotch calculation. He was of a good 
family, Kerr of Bloodielaws, but decayed. Miss Jane Kerr 
married first Mr. Apreece, son of a Welsh Baronet. The 
match was not happy. 1 had lost all acquaintance with her 
for a long time, when about twenty years ago we renewed it 
in London. She was then a widow, gay, clever, and most 
actively ambitious to play a distinguished part in London 
society. Her fortune, though handsome and easy, was not 
large enough to make way by dint of showy entertainments, 
and so forth. So she took the Hue line, and by great tact and 
management actually established herself as a leader of liter¬ 
ary fashion. Soon after, she visited Edinburgh for a season 

1 Variation from 2 Henry IV,y ® Jjidy Louisa Stuart, youngest 
Act u. Sc. 4. daughter of John, third Earl of 

* Sm “Glee for King Charles,” Bute, and grand-daughter of Lady 
Wavtrley Hovels, vol. xl. p. 40.— Mary Wortley Montagu. 
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or two, and studied the Northern Lights. One of the best 
of them, poor Jack Playfair,^ was disposed to shoot madly 
from his sphere,** ‘ and, I believe, asked her, but he was a 
little too old. She found a fitter husband in every respect 
in Sir Humphry Davy, to whom she gave a handsome 
fortune, and whose splendid talents and situation as Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Society gave her naturally a distinguished 
place in the literary society of the Metropolis. Now this is 
a very curious instance of an active-minded woman forcing 
. her way to the point from which she seemed furthest ex¬ 
cluded. For, though clever and even witty, she had no 
peculiar accomplishment, and certainly no good taste either 
for science or letters naturally. I was once in the Hebrides 
with her, and I admired to observe how amidst sea-sickness, 
fatigue, some danger, and a good deal of indifference as to 
what she saw, she gallantly maintained her determination 
to see eveiything.® It marked her strength of character, and 
she joined to it much tact, and always addressed people on 
the right side. So she stands high, and deservedly so, for to 
these active qualities, more French I think than English, 
and partaking of the Creole vivacity and suppleness of 
character, she adds, 1 believe, honourable principles and an 
excellent heai’t. As a lion-catcher, I could pit her against 
the world. She flung her lasso (see Hall’s South America) 
over Byron himself. But then, poor soul, she is not happy. 
She has a temper, and Davy has a temper, and these tempers 
are not one temper, but two tempers, and they quarrel like 

^ The well-known Maihematicmn Playfair died in 1819 in hia seventy- 
and Natond Philosopher. Professor second year. 

Have you seen tlie fliinod Bas bleu, the gentle damo Aprocce, 

Who at a glance shot through and tlirough the Scots Review, 

And changed its swans to geese ? 

Ftayfldr forgot his mathematics, astronomy, and hydrostatics, 

And in her presence often swore, he knew not two and two made four. 

fSqaiboflSll.] 

> See Mideummer NigJu's Dream^ See Life, Chapter xxL vol, iii. 
Act II. Sc. 2. p. 271. 

* This journey was made in 1810. 
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cat and dog, -whicli may be good for stirring up the stagna¬ 
tion of domestic life, but they let the world see it, and that 
is not so well. Now in all this I may be thought a little 
harsh on my friend, but it is between my Gumal and me, 
and, moreover, I would cry heartily if anything were to ail 
my little cousin, though she be addicted to rule the Cerulean 
atmosphere.^ Then I suspect the cares of this as well as 
other empires overbalance its pleasures. There must be 
diffictuty in being always in the right humour to hold a 
court. There are usurpers to be encountered, and insur¬ 
rections to be put down, an incessant troop, Umsdanm to 
bo discharged, a sort of etiquette which is the curse of all 
courts. An old lion, cannot get hamstning quietly at four 
hundred miles distance, but the Empress must send him her 
condolence and a pot of lipsalve. To be sure the monster 
is consanguinean, as Sir Toby says.^ 

Looked in at Constable’s coming home; Cadell emerged 
from Alsatia; borrowed Clarendon. Home by half-past twelve. 

My old friend Sir Peter Murray * called to offer his own 
eesistance, Lord Justice-Clerk’s, and Abercromby’s, to nego¬ 
tiate for me a seat upon the Bench [of the Court of Session] 
instead of my Sheriffdom and Clerkship. I explained to 
him the use which I could make of my pen was not, I 
thought, consistent with that situation; and that, beside-s, 
I had neglected the law too long to permit me to think 
of it; but this was kindly and honourably done. I can 
see people think me much worse off than I think myself. 
They may be right; but I will not be beat till I have tried 
a rally, and a bold one. 

February 8.—Slept ill, and rather bilious in the morn¬ 
ing. Many of the Bench now are my juniors. I will not 

* Lftdy Davy survived her dis- ® Sir Patrick Murray of Ochtcr- 

tlnguislied husband for more than eyre, then a baron of the Court of 
a quarter of a century; she died in Exchequer in Scotland; he died in 
London, May 1855. June 1837. 

* TxJtei^flh JSfiyhtt Act II. Sc. 3. 
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seek ex deemtayind a place which, had 1 turned my studies 
that way, I might have aspired to long ago ex merUu. My 
pen should do much better for me than the odd £1000 


a year. If it fails, I will lean on what they leave me. 
Another chance might be, if it fails, in the patronage ti^hioh 
might, after a year or two, place me in Exchequer. But I do 


not count on this unless, indeed, the I)[uke] of B[uccleuch], 
when he comes of age, should choose to make play. 

Got to my work again, and wrote easier than the iwo^ 


last days. 

Mr. Laidlaw^ came in from Abbotsford and dined with 


us. We spent the evening in laying down plans for the 
farm, and deciding whom we should keep and whom dismiss 
among the people. This we did on the true negro-driving 
principle of self-interest, the only principle I know which 
never swerves from its objects. We chose all the active, young, 
and powerful men, turning old age and infirmity adrift. I 
cannot help this, for a guinea cannot do the work of five; 
but I will contrive to make it easier to the sufferers. 


Fehrtiary 9.—A stormy morning, lowering and blustering, 
like our fortunes. Mea virtute me involvo. But I must say 
to the Muse of fiction, as the Earl of Pembroke said to the 
ejected nuns of Wilton, "Go spin, you jades, go spin!” 
Perhaps she has no tow on her rock^ When I was at Kilkenny 
last year we went to see a nunneiy, but could not converse 


^ This cherished and confidential 
friend had been living at Eaeside 
from 1817, and acting as steward on 
the estate. Mr. Laidlaw died in 
Ross-shire In 1845. 

Mr. Lockhart says, "1 have the 
best reason to believe that the kind 
and manly character of Dandie 
[Dinmont in Guy Mmm'nng]^ the 
gentle and delioions one of his wife, 
and some at least of the most 
picturesque peculiarities of the 
tnimyt at Chwlieshope were filled 


up from Scott’s observation, years 
after this period [1792], of a family, 
with one of whose members he had, 
through the best part of his life, a 
close and affectionate connection. 
To those who were familiar with 
him, I have perhaps already auffi«y 
ciently indicated the early home of 
his dear friend, William Laidlaw.’* 
Li/e, vol. i. p. 268. See also voL it. 
p. 60; V. pp. 210>16, 261; vii, p. 
168; ^iii. p. 68, etc. 

^ Flax on her distaff^ 
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with the sisters because they were in strict retreat. 1 was 
delighted with the red-nosed Padre, who showed us the place 
wiUi a sort of proud, unctuous humiliation, and apparent 
dereliction of the world, that had to me the air of a complete 
TartufTe; a strong, sanguine, square-shouldered son of the 
Church, whom a Protestant would be apt to warrant against 
any sufferings he was like to sustain by privation. My pur¬ 
pose, however, just now was to talk of the “ strict retreat,” 
which did not prevent the nuns from walking in their little 
garden, breviary in hand, peeping at us, and allowing us to 
peep at them. Well, now, we are in strict retreat ; and if we 
had been so last year, instead of gallivanting to Ireland, this 
affair might not have befallen—if literary labour could have 
prevented it. But who could have suspected Constable’s 
timbers to have been rotten from the beginning ? 

Visited the Exhibition on my way home from the Court 
The new rooms are most splendid, and several good picturea 
The Institution has subsisted but five years, and it is 
astonishing how much superior the worst of the present 
collection are to the teaboard-looking things which first 
appeared. John Thomson, of Duddingston, has far the finest 
picture in the Exhibition, of a large size—subject Dunluce^ a 
ruinous castle of the Antrim family, near the Giant’s 
Causeway, with one of those terrible seas and skies which 
only Thomson can paint. Found Scrope there improving a 
picture of his own, an Italian scene in Calabria. He is, 1 
think, greatly improved, and one of thfe very best amateur 
painters I ever saw—Sir George Beaumont scarcely excepted. 
Yet, hang it, I do except Sir George. 

I would not write to-day after I came home. 1 will not 
soy could not, for it is not true; but I was lazy; felt the 
desire far nierUey which is the sign of one’s mind being at 
ease. I read The English in Italy^ which is a clever book. 

* The English »n Ttalyy 3 vob., Loud. 1825, ascribed to the Marquia of 
Nonnanbf. 
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Byron nsed to kick and frisk more contemptuously against 
the Uteraxy gravity and slang than any one I ever knew who 
had climbed so high. Then, it is true, I never knew any one 
climb so high; and before you despise the eminence, canying 
people along with you, as convinced that you are not playing 
the fox and the grapes, you must be at the top. Moore told 
me some delightful stories of him. One was that while they 
stood at the window of Byron’s Palazzo in Venice, looking at 
a beautiful sunset, Moore was naturally led to say something’ 
■of its beauty, when Byron answered in a tone that I 
can easily conceive, "Oh! come, d—n me, Tom, don’t be 
poetical.” Another time, standing with Moore on the balcony 
of the same Palazzo, a gondola passed with two English 
gentlemen, who were easily distinguished by their appearance. 
They cast a careless look at the balcony and went on. 
Byron crossed his arms, and half stooping over the balcony 
said, "Ah! d—^n ye, if ye had known what two fellows 
you were staring at, you would have taken a longer look 
at us.” This was the man, quaint, capricious, and playful, 
with all his immense genius. He wrote from impulse, 
never from effort; and therefore I have always reckoned 
Bums and Byron the most genuine poetical geniuses of 
my time, and half a century before me. We have, hHw- 
ever, many men of high poetical talent, but none, I think, 
of that ever-gushing und perennial fountain of natural 
water. 

Mr. Laidlaw dined with us. Says Mr. Gibson told him 
he would dispose of my affairs, were it any but S. W. S.^ No 
doubt, so should I, and am wellnigh doing so at any rate. 
But, fortum Juvante I much may be achieved. At worst, 

^ "S. W. S.” Scott, in writing sheep on the estate witli a lar||(e 
of hunself, often uses these three letter *'S” in addition to the owner’s 
letters In playful alludon-to a freak initials, W.S., which, according to 
of his trusty Wchman Tom Purdie, custom, had already been stamped 
who, in his joy on hearing of the on their backs, 
baronetcy, proceeded to mark every 
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the prospect is not very discouraging to one who wants 
little. Methinks I have been like Bums’s poor labourer, 

“ So constantly in Buin’s sight, 

The view o’t gives me little fright.” 

[JEdMiirgh,] February 10.—Went through, for a new day, 
the task of buttoning, which seems to me somehow to fill up 
more of my morning than usual—not, certainly, that such 
is really the case, but that my mind attends to the process, 
having so little left to hope or fear. The half hour between 
waking and rising has all my life proved propitious to any 
task which was exercising my invention.^ When I get over 
any knotty difficulty in a story, or have had in former times 
to fill up a passage in a poem, it was always when I first 
opened my eyes that the desired ideas thronged upon me. 
This is so much the case that I am in the habit of relying 
upon it, and saying to myself, when I am at a loss, “ Never 
mind, we shall have it at seven o’clock to-morrow morning.” 
If I have forgot a circumstance, or a name, or a copy of 
verses, it is the same thing. There is a passage about this 
.sort of matutinal inspiration in the Odyssey,® which would 


* Moore also felt that the morning 
was his happiest time for work, but 
he preferred “composing” in bed! 
He says somewhere that he would 
have passed half his days in bed for 
the purpose of composition had he 
not found it too relaxing. 

Macaulay, too, when engaged in 
his History, was in the habit of writ¬ 
ing three hours before breakfast 
daily. 

‘ I am assured by Professor 
Batcher that there is no such 
passage in the Odyssey, but be sug¬ 
gests “ that what Scott had in his 
mind was merely the Greek idea of 
a waking vision being a true one. 
They spoke of it as a vrap opposed 
to an Hrap, a mere dream. These 
waking visions are usually said to 
be seen towards morning. 


“In the Odyssey there are two 
such visions which turn out to be 
realities :—that of Naiisicaa, Bk. 
vi. 20, etc., and that of Penelope, 
Bk. xix. 535, etc. In the former 
case wc are told that the vision 
occurred just before dawn; 1.48-49, 
airUa S' ’Hibs ‘ straightway 

came the Dawn,’ etc. In the latter, 
there is no special mention of the 
hour. The vision, however, is said 
to be not a dream, but a true vision 
which shall be accomplished (547, 
oSk 6pap dXV Hrap ivdkbp, 6 rot 
TCTekefffJLfpop (iTTai). 

“Such passages as these, which 
are frequent in Greek literature, 
might easily have given rise to the 
notion of a ' matutinal inspiration,' 
of which Scott speaks.” 


H 
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make a handsome figure here if I could read or write Gredc. 
I will look into Pope for it, who, ten to one, will not tell 
me the real translation. I think the first hour of the morn¬ 
ing is also favourable to the bodily strength. Among other 
feats, when I was a young man, I was able at times to lift a 
smith's anvil with one hand, by what is called the hom, or 
projecting piece of iron on which things are beaten to turn 
them round. But I could only do this before breakfast, 
and shortly after rising. It required my full streng^, 
undiminished by the least exertion, and those who choose 
to try it will find the feat no easy one. This morning 1 
had some good ideas respecting Woodstock which wiU make 
the story better. The devil of a difficulty is, that one puzzles 
the skein in order to excite curiosity, and then cannot 
disentangle it for tlie satisfaction of the prying fiend they 
have raised. A letter from Sir James Mackintosh of con¬ 
dolence, prettily expressed, and which may be sung to the old 
tune of “Welcome, welcome, brother Debtor.” A brother 
son of chivalry dismounted by mischance is sure to excite 
the compassion of one laid on the arena before him. 

Yesterday I had an anecdote from old Sir James Steuart 
Denham,^ which is worth writing down. His uncle, 
Lord Elcho, was, as is well known, engaged in the affair 
of 1745. He was dissatisfied with the conduct of matters 
from beginning to ei^d. But after the left wing of the 
Highlanders was repulsed and broken at Culloden, Elcho 
rode up to the Chevalier and told him all was lost, and that 
nothing remained except to charge at the head of two 
thousand men, who were still unbroken, and either turn the 
fate of the day or die sword in hand, as became his pre- 

^ General Sir Janies Steuart doubt acquainted with “ Lady Mary 
Denham of Coltness, Baronet, Wortley Montagu’s Letters” ad* 
Cdionel of the Soots Greys, His dressed to him and his wife, Lady 
father, the celebrated political Frances.—J. o. L. See also Mrs. 
economist^ took part in the Re* Galderwood’s LetUrSf Svo. Edin. 
belllcm of 1745, and was long after- 1884. Sir James di^ in 18391 
wards an escile. The reader is no 
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tensions. The ChevaUer gave him some evasive answer, 
and, turning his horse’s head, rode off the field. Lord Elcho 
called after him (I write the very words), " There you go for 
a damned cowardly Italian,” and never would see him 
again, though he lost his property and remained an exile in 
the cause. Lord Elcho left two copies of his memoirs, one 
with Sir James Steuart’s family, one with Lord Wemyss. 
This is better evidence than the romance of Chevalier 
Johnstone; and 1 have little doubt it is true. Yet it is 
no proof of the Prince’s cowardice, though it shows him 
to have been no John of Gaunt. Princes are constantly 
suTTOimded with people who hold up their own life and 
safety to them as by far the most important stake in any 
contest; and this is a doctrine in which conviction is 
easily received. Such an eminent person finds everybody's 
advice, save here and there that of a desperate Elcha 
recommend obedience to the natural instinct of self- 
preservation, which very often men of inferior situations 
find it difficult to combat, when all the world are crying 
to them to get on and be damned, instead of encouraging 
them to run away. At Prestonpans the Chevalier offered 
to lead the van, and he was with the second line, which, 
during that brief affair, followed the first very close. 
Johnstone’s own account, carefully read, brings him within 
a pistol-shot of the first line. At the same time, Charles 
Edward had not a hea-d or heart for great things, notwith¬ 
standing his daring adventure; and the Irish officers, by 
whom he was guided, were poor creatures. Lord George 
Murray was the soul of the undertaking.^ 

February 11.—Court sat till half-past one. 1 had but 

1 *<Had Prince Charles slept reason for supposing he would have 
during the whole of the expedi- found the crown of Great Britain 
tian," says the Chevalier John- on his head when he awoke.”— 
stone, **and allowed l^ord George Memoirs qf the RtheUion of 1745, 
Murray to act for him according to eta 4to, p. 140. London, ISIO. 
his own judgment, there is every —J. o. L. 
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a trifle to do, so wrote letters to Mrs. Maclean Glephane 
and nephew Walter. Sent the last, £40 in addition to 
£240 sent on the 6th, making his full equipment £280. A 
man, calling himself Charles Gray of Carse, wrote to me, 
expressing sympathy for my misfortunes, and offering me 
half the profits of what, if I understand him right, is a 
patent medicine, to which I suppose he expects me to stand 
trumpeter. He endeavours to get over my objections to 
accepting his liberality (supposing me to entertain them^) by 
assuring me his conduct is founded on a mge, seljishnm. 
This is diverting enough. I suppose the Commissioners of 
Police will next send^me a letter of condolence, begging my 
acceptance of a broom, a shovel, and a scavenger’s great¬ 
coat, and assuring me that they had appointed me to all the 
emoluments of a well-frequented crossing. It would be 
doing more than they have done of late for the cleanliness 
of the streets, which, witness my shoes, are in a piteous 
pickle. I thanked the selfish sage with due decorum—for 
what purpose can anger serve ? I remember once before, a 
mad woman, from about Alnwick, baited me with letters 
and plans—first for charity to herself or some prot^g4. I 
gave my guinea. Then she wanted to have half the profit 
of a novel which I was to publish under my name and 
auspices. She sent me the manuscript, and a moving tale 
it was, for some of the scenes lay in the cabinet d Veau. I 
declined the partnership. Lastly, my fair correspondent 
insisted I was a lover of speculation, and would be much 
profited by going shares in a patent medicine which she had 
invented for the benefit of little babies, I believe. I dreaded 
to have anything to do with such a Herod-like affair, and 
begged to decline the honour of her correspondence in 
future. I should have thought the thing a quiz, but that 
the novel was real and substantial. Anne goes to Bavel- 
aton to-day to remain to-morrow. Sir Alexander Don 
called, and we had a good laugh together. 
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Febrmry 12,—Having ended the second volume of Wood- 
stock last night, I have to begin the third this morning. 
Now I have not the slightest idea how the story is to be 
wound up to a catastrophe. I am just in the same case as 
I used to be when I lost myself in former days in some 
country to which I was a stranger. I always pushed for the 
pleasantest road, and cither found or made it the nearest. 
It is the same in writing, I never could lay down a plan— 
or, having laid it down, 1 never could adhere to it; the 
action of composition always diluted some passages, and 
abridged or omitted others; and personages were rendered 
important or insignificant, not according to their agency in 
the original conception of the plan, but according to the 
success, or otherwise, with which I was able to bring them 
out. I only tried to make that which I was actually writing 
diverting and interesting, leaving the rest to fate. I have 
been often amused with the critics distinguishing some 
passages as particularly laboured, when the pen passed over 
the whole as fast as it could move, and the eye never again 
saw them, except in proof. Verse I write twice, and some¬ 
times three times over. This may be called in Spanish the 
Bar donde, dure mode of composition, in English hab nab at 
a venture ; it is a perilous style, I grant, but I cannot help it. 
When I chain my mind to ideas which are purely imagina¬ 
tive—for argument is a different thing—it seems to me that 
the sun leaves the landscape, that 1 think away the whole 
vivacity and spirit of my original conception, and that the 
results are cold, tame, and spiritless. It is the difference 
between a written oration and one bursting from the un¬ 
premeditated exertions of the speaker, which have always 
something the air of enthusiasm and inspiration. I would 
not have young authors imitate my carelessness, however; 
consUium non currum cape. 

Head a few pages of Will D’Avenant, who was fond of 
having it supposed that Shakespeare intrigued with bis 
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mother. I think the pretension can only be treated as 
Phaeton's was, according to Fielding’s farce— 

'^Besides, by all the village boys I’m shamed, 

You, the sun’s son, you rascal?—you be damn’d.” 

Egad—I’ll put that into WoodstocTc} It might come well 
from the old admirer of Shakespeare. Then Fielding’s lines 
were not written. What then 1—^it is an anachronism for 
some sly rogue to detect. Besides, it is easy to swear they 
were written, and that Fielding adopted them from tradition. 
Walked with Skene on the Calton Hill. 

Fehrmry 13.—^The Institution for the Encouragment of 
the Fine Arts opens lio-day, with a handsome entertainment 
in the Exhibition-room, as at Somerset House. It strikes 
me that the direction given by amateurs and professors to 
their proUgis and pupils, who aspire to be artists, is upon a 
pedantic and false principle. All the Fine Arts have it for 
their highest and more legitimate end and purpose, to aifect 
the human passions, or smooth and alleviate for a time the 
more unquiet feelings of the mind—to excite wonder, or 
terror, or pleasure, or emotion of some kind or other. It 
often happens that, in the very rise and origin of these arts, 
as in the instance of Homer, the principal object is obtained 
in a degree not equalled by his successors. But there is a 
degree of execution which, in more refined times, the poet or 
musician begins to study, which gives a value of its own to 
their productions of a difTerent kind from the rude strength 
of their predecessors. Poetry becomes complicated in its 
rules—music learned in its cadences and harmonies—^rhetoric 
subtle in its periods. There is more given to the labour of 
executing—less attained by the effect produced. Still the 


* The lines are given in Wood- the Commonwealth, it must have 
stocl, ^vith the following apology: reached the author of Tom iTones 
We observe this couplet in Field- by tradition, for no one will suspect 
log’s farce of Tumbledown Dick, the present author of making tiie 
foni^ed on the same classical story, anachronism.” 

As it was current in the time of 
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nobler and popular end of these arts is not forgotten; and 
if we have some productions too learned, too reeherch& 
for public feeling, we have, every now and then, music 
that electrifies a whole assembly, eloquence which shakes 
the forum, and poetry, which carries men up to the third 
heaven. But in painting it is different; it is all become a 
mystery, the secret of which is lodged in a few connoisseurs, 
whose object is not to praise the works of such painters as 
produce effect on mankind at large, but to class them accord¬ 
ing to their proficiency in the inferior rules of the art, which, 
though most necessary to be taught and learned, should yet 
only be considered as the Gradvs ad ParTumim —the steps 
by which the higher and ultimate object of a great popular 
effect is to be attained. They have all embraced the very 
style of criticism which induced Michael Angelo to call 
some Pope a poor creature, when, turning his attention from 
the general effect of a noble statue, his Holiness began to 
criticise the hem of the robe. This seems to me the cause 
of the decay of this delightful art, especially in history, its 
noblest branch. As I speak to myself, I may say that a 
painting should, to be excellent, have something to say to 
the mind of a man, like myself, well-educated, and sus¬ 
ceptible of those feelings which anything strongly recalling 
natural emotion is likely to inspire. But how seldom do I 
see anything that moves mo much! Wilkie, the far more 
than Teniers of Scotland, certainly gave many new ideas. 
So does Will Allan, though overwhelmed with their rebukes 
about colouring and grouping, against which they are not 
willing to place his general and original merits. Landseer’s 
dogs were the most magnificent things I ever saw—^leaping, 
and bounding, and grinning on the canvas. Leslie has great 
powers; and the scenes from Moli6re by [Newton] are 
excellent. Tet painting wants a regenerator—some one who 
wiU sweep the cobwebs out of his head before he takes the 
palette, as Chantrey has done in the sister art At present 
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we are painting pictures from the ancients, as authors in the 
days of Iiouis Quatorze wrote epic poems according to the 
recipe of Madame Dacier and Co. The poor reader or spec¬ 
tator has no remedy; the compositions are semmduTh, artem, 
and if he does not like them, he is no judge—^that’s all 
Fehmary 14.—I had a call from Glengarry' yesterday, 
as kind and friendly as usual. This gentleman is a kind 
of Quixote in our age, having retained, in their full extent, 
the whole feelings of clanship and chieftainship, elsewhefe 
so long abandoned. He seems to have lived a century too 
late, and to exist, in a state of complete law and order, like 
a Glengarry of old, whose will was law to his sept. Warm¬ 
hearted, generous, friendly, he is beloved by those who 
know him, and his efforts are unceasing to show kindness 
to those of his clan who are disposed fully to admit his 
pretensions. To dispute them is to incur his resentment, 
which has sometimes broken out in acts of violence which 
have brought him into collision with the law. To me he 
is a treasure, as being full of information as to the history 
of his own clan, and the manners and customs of the 
Highlanders in general. Strong, active, and muscular, he 
follows the chase of the deer for days and nights together, 
sleeping in his plaid when darkness overtalces him in the 
forest. He was fortunate in marrying a daughter of Sir 
William Forbes, who, by yielding to his peculiar ideas in 
general, possesses much deserved influence with him. The 
number of his singular exploits would fill a volumefor, as 
his pretensions are high, and not always wiQingly yielded to, 
he is eveiy now and then giving rise to some rumour. He 
is, on many of these occasions, as much sinned against as 

^ Colonel Banaldson Macdonell interior of a convent m the ancient 
of Glengarry. He died in January Highland garb, and the effect of 
1828.—J. Q. L. such on apparition on the nuns, 

a <• We have had Marechal Mac- who fled in all directions.’’—Scott 
donaid here. We had a capital to Skene, Edinburgh, 24th June 
account of Glengarry visiting the 1825. 
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sinning; for men, knowing Ms temper, sometimes provoke 
Mm, conscious that Glengarry, from his character for vio¬ 
lence, will always be put in the wrong by the public. 1 
have seen him behave in a very manly manner when thus 
tempted. He has of late prosecuted a quarrel, ridiculous 
enough in the present day, to have himself admitted and 
recognised as Chief of the wliole Clan Banald, or surname 
of Macdonald. The truth seems to be, that the present 
Clanianald is not descended from a legitimate Chieftain of the 
tribe; for, having accomplished a revolution in the sixteenth 
century, they adopted a Tanist, or Captain—that is, a Chief 
not in the direct line of succession, ascertain Ian Moidart, 
or John of Moidart, who took the title of Captain of Clan- 
ranald, with all the powers of Chief, and even Glengarry’s 
ancestor recognised them as chiefs dc facto if not de jure. 
The fact is, that this elective power was, in cases of insanity, 
imbecility, or the like, exercised by the Celtic tribes; and 
though Ian Moidart was no chief by birih, yet by election 
he became so, and transmitted his power to Ms descendants, 
as would King William iii., if he had had any. So it is absurd 
to set up the jMs sanguinis now, which Glengarry’s ancestors 
did not, or could not, make good, when it was a right worth 
combating for. I wrought out my full task yesterday. 

Saw Cadell as I returned from the Court. He seems 
dejected, apprehensive of another trustee being preferred 
to Cowan, and gloomy about the extent of stock of nov^, 
etc., on hand. He infected me wdth his want of spirits, and 
I almost wish my wife had not asked Mr. Scrope and 
Charles K. Sharpe for tMs day. But the former sent such 
loads of game that Lady Scott’s gratitude became ungovern¬ 
able. I have not seen a creature at dinner since the direful 
17th January, except my own family and Mr. Laidlaw. 
The love of solitude increases by indulgence; I hope it wiU 
not diverge into misanthropy. It does not mend the matter 
that this is the first day that a ticket for sale is on my 
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house. Poor No. 39.^ One gets accustomed even to stone 
walls, and the place suited me very well. All our furniture, 
too, is to go—a hundred little articles that seemed to me 
conneeted with all the happier years of my life. It is a 
sorry business. But mrsum cortkt,. 

My two friends came as expected, also Missie, and 
stayed till half-past ten. Promised Sharpe the set of 
Piranesi’s views in the dining-parlour. They belonged to 
my uncle, so I do not like to sell them.* % 

February 15.—^Yesterday I did not write a line of 
Woodstock. Partly, I was a little out of spirits, though that 
would not have hindered. Partly, I wanted to wait for some 
new ideas—a sort of collecting of straw to make bricks o£ 
Partly, I was a little too far beyond the press. I cannot 
puU well in long traces, when the draught is too far behind 
me. I love to have the press thumping, clattering, and 
banging in my rear; it creates the necessity which almost 
always makes me work best. Needs must when the devil 
drives—and drive he does even according to the letter. I 
must work to-day, however. Attended a meeting of the 
Faculty about our new library. I spoke—saying that I hoped 
we would now at length act upon a general plan, and look 
forward to commencing upon such a scale as would secure us 
at least for a century against the petty and partial manage¬ 
ment, which we have hitherto thought sufficient, of fitting up 
one room after another. Disconnected and distant, these have 
been costing large sums of money from time to time, all now 
thrown away. We are now to have space enough for a very 
large range of buildings, which we may execute in a simple 
taste, leaving Government to ornament them if they shall 
think proper—otherwise, to be plain, modest, and handsome, 

> No. 39 Castle Street, which had all his friends were within a circle 
been occupied by him from 1S02, of a few hundred yards. For d.e- 
vhen he removed from No. 10 in scription see L\fe, vol. v. pp. 321, 
the same street. The situation 333-4, etc. 
suited him, as the houses of nearly ^ See below, March 12. 
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and capable of being executed by degrees, and in such por¬ 
tions as convenience may admit of. 

Poor James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, came to advise 
with me about his affairs,—^he is sinking under the times; 
having no assistance to give him, my advice, I fear, will be of 
little service. I am sorry for him if that would help him, 
especially as, by his own account, a couple of hundred 
pounds would carry him on. 

Fehrua/ry 16.—“Misfortune’s gowling bark”^ comes 
louder and louder. By assigning my whole property to 
trustees for behoof of creditors, with two works in progress 
and nigh publication, and with all my future literary labours, 
I conceived I was bringing into the field a large fund of 
payment, which could not exist without my exertions, and 
that thus far I was entitled to a corresponding degree of 
indulgence. I therefore supposed, on selling this house, 
and various other property, and on receiving the price of 
Woodstock and Napoleon, that they wotild give me leisure 
to make other exertions, and be content with the rents 
of Abbotsford, without attempting a sale. This would have 
been the more reasonable, as the very printing of these works 
must amount to a largo sum, of which they will reap the 
profits. In the course of this delay 1 supposed 1 was to 
have the chance of getting some insight both into Constable's 
affairs and those of Hurst and Eobinson. Nay, employing 
these houses, under precautions, to sell the works, the pub, 
Usher’s profit would have come in to pay part of their debts. 
But Gibson last night came in after dinner, and gave me to 
understand that the Bank of Scotland see this in a different 
point of view, and consider my contribution of the produce 
of past, present, and future labours, as compensated in full 
by their accepting of the trust-deed, instead of pursuing the 
mode of sequestration, and placing me in the Gazette. They 

1 Bame’g Dedication to Gaviu Hamilton— 

" May ne’ar miafortuiie’a gowling l>ark 
Howl through the dwelling o’ the CIer%.” 
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therefore expected the trustees instantly to commence a law-^ 
suit to reduce the marriage settlement, which settles the 
estate upon Walter, thus loading me with a most expensive 
suit; and, I suppose, selling library and whatever they can 
lay hold on. 

Now this seems unequal measure, and would besides of 
itself totally destroy any power of fancy or genius, if it 
deserves the name, which may remain to me. A man can¬ 
not write in the House of Correction; and this species isf 
forte ct dure which is threatened would render it im¬ 
possible for one to help himself or others. So I told Gibson 
I had my mind made up as far back as the 24th of January, 
not to suffer myself to be harder pressed than law would 
press me. If this great commercial company, through whose 
hands I have directed so many thousands, think they are 
right in taking every advantage and giving none, it must be 
my care to see that they take none but what law gives 
them. If they take the sword of the Law, I must lay hold of 
the shield. If they are determined to consider me as an 
irretrievable bankrupt, they have no title to object to my 
setUix^ upon the usual terms which the Statute requires. 
They probably are of opinion that I will be ashamed to do 
this by applying publicly for a sequestration. Now, my 
feelings are different. I am ashamed to owe debts I cannot 
pay, but 1 am not ashamed of being classed with those to 
whose rank I belong. The disgrace is in being an actual 
bankrupt, not in being made a legal one. I had like to have 
been too hasty in this matter. I must have a clear under¬ 
standing that I am to be benefited or indulged in some way, 
if I bring in two such funds as those works in progress, 
worth certainly from £10,000 to £15,000. 

Clm’k came in last night and drank wine and water. 

Slept iU, and bilious in the morning. NJB ,—I smoked a 
cigar» the first for this present year, yesterday evening. 

Fehnmry 17.—Slept sound, for Nature repays herself 
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for the vexation the mind sometimes gives her. This morn¬ 
ing put interlocutors on several Sheriff-Court processes from 
Selkirkshire. Gibson came to-night to say that he had 
spoken at full length with Alexander Monypenny, proposed 
as trustee on the part of the Bank of Scotland, and found 
him decidedly in favour of the most moderate measures, and 
taking burthen on himself for the Bank of Scotland proceed¬ 
ing with such lenity as might enable me to have some time 
and opportunity to clear these affairs out. I repose trust in 
Mr. M. entirely. His father, old Colonel Monypenny, was 
my early friend, kind and hospitable to me when I was a 
mere boy. He had much of old Withers about him, as 
expressed in Pope’s epitaph— 

“0 youth in arms approved! 

0 soft humanity in age beloved.” ^ 

His son David, and a younger brother, Frank, a soldier 
who perished by drowning on a boating party from Gibraltar, 
were my school-fellows; and with the survivor, now Lord 
Pitmilly,^ I have always kept up a friendly intercourse. Of 
tills gentleman, on whom my fortunes are to depend, I know 
little. He was Colin Mackenzie’s partner in business while 
my friend pursued it, and he speaks highly of him; that's a 
great deal He is secretary to the Pitt Club, and we have 
had all our lives the habit wfm scntire de repuhliea: that’s 
much too. Lastly, he is a man of perfect honour and 
reputation; and I have nothing to ask which such a man 
would not either grant or convince me was unreasonable. I 
have, to be sure, some of my constitutional and hereditary 
obstinacy; but it is in me a dormant quality. Convince my 
understanding, and I am perfectly docile; stir my passions 
by coldness or affronts, and the devil would not drive me 
from my purpose. Let me record, I have striven against 


* “ 0 bom to arms! 0 ■worth In youth 
apjjroved, 

0 aoft humanity in age beloved t '* 

—See Pbpe, Epitaphs, 9, 


3 David Monypenny had been on 
the Bench from ISIS ; be retired in 
1S30, and died at the age of eighty- 
one in 1850. 
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this besetting sin. When I was a boy, and on foot expedi¬ 
tions, as we had many, no cTeatnre could be so indiffemt 
which way oiir course was directed, and 1 acquiesced in 
what any one proposed; but if 1 was once driven to make a 
choice, and felt piqued in honour to maiatain my proposition, 
I have broken off from the whole party, rather than yield to 
any one. Time has sobered this pertinacity of mind; but it 
still exists, and I must be on my guard s^ainst it 

It is the same with me in politics. In general I Cftie 
very little about the matter, and from year’s end to year’s 
end have scarce a thought connected with them, except to 
laugh at the fools who think to make themselves great men 
out of little, by swaggering in the rear of a party. But 
either actually important events, or such as seemed so by 
their close neighbourhood to me, have always hurried me off 
my feet, and made me, as I have sometimes afterwards re¬ 
gretted, more forward and more violent than those who had 
a regular jog-trot way of busying themselves in public 
matters. Good luck; for had 1 lived in troublesome times, 
and chanced to be on the unhappy side, I had been hanged 
to a certainty. What I have always remarked has been, 
that many who have hallooed me on at public meetings, and 
so forth, have quietly left me to the odium which a man 
known to the public always has more than his own share 
of; while, on the othe^ hand, they were easily successful in 
pressing before me, who never pressed forward at aU, when 
there was any distribution of public favours or the like. I 
am horribly tempted to interfere in this business of altering 
the system of banks in Scotland; and yet I know that if I 
can attract any notice, 1 wiU offend my English fnends 
without propitiating one man in Scotland. I will think of 
it till to-morrow. It is making myself of too much impor¬ 
tance after alL 

FfSbrmry 18.—I set about Malachi Malagrowther’s 
Letter on the late disposition to change everything in Scot- 
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land to an English model, but without resolving about the 
publication. They do treat us very provokingly. 

** 0 Land of Cakes ! said the Northern bard, 

Though all the world betrays thee, 

One faithful pen thy rights shall guard, 

One faithfhl harp shall praise thee.”^ 

Called on the Lord Chief Commissioner, who, understand¬ 
ing tliere was a hitch in our arrangements, had kindly pro¬ 
posed to execute an arrangement for my relief. I could 
not, 1 think, have thought of it at any rate. But it is un¬ 
necessary. 

February 19.—Finished my letter (Malachi Mala- 
growther) tliis morning, and sent it to James B., who is to 
call with the result this forenoon. 1 am not very anxious 
to get on with Woodstock I want to see what Constable's 
people mean to do when they have their trustee. For an 
unfinished work they must treat with the author. It is 
the old story of the varnish spread over the picture, which 
nothing but the artist’s own hand could remove. A finished 
work might be seised under some legal pretence. 

Being troubled with thick-coming fancies, and a slight 
palpitation of the heart, I have been reading the Chronicle 
of the Good Knight Messire Jacques de Lalain—curious, 
but dull, from the constant repetition of the same species of 
combats in the same style and phi'ase. It is like washing 
bushels of sand for a grain of gold. It passes the time, 
however, especially in that listless mood when your mind 
is half on your book, hsdf on something else. You catch 
something to arrest the attention every now and then, and 
what you miss is not worth going back upon; idle man’s 
studies, in short. Still things occur to one. Something 
might be made out of the Pass or Fountain of Tears,^ a 
tale of chivalry,—^taken from the Passages of Arms, which 

1 Parody on Moore’s Minstrel Boy. — J. g. u 

> « Le Pas de la Fontaine des Pleiin .’*—droniques Rationales. 
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Jacques de Lalain maintained for the first day of every 
month for a twelvemonth.^ The first mention perhaps of 
red-hot balls appears in the siege of Oudenarde by the 
citizens of Ghent Chroniqm, p. 293. This would be light 
summer work. 

J. B. came and sat an hour. I led him to talk of 
Woodstock ; and, to say truth, his approbation did me much 
good. I am aware it may —nay, must —be partial; yet is he 
Tom Tell-truth, and totally unable to disguise his ‘f eal 
feelings.^ I think I make no habit of feeding on praise, 
and despise those whom I see greedy for it, as much as I 
should an under-bred fellow, who, after eating a cherry-tart, 
proceeded to lick the plate. But when one is flagging, a 
little praise (if it can be had genuine and unadulterated by 
flattery, which is as diflicult to come by as the genuine 
mountain-dew) is a cordial after all. So now— Vamos Caracd / 
—^let us atone for the loss of the morning. 

February 20.—^Yesterday, though late in beginning, I 
nearly finished my task, which is six of my close pages, 


^ This hint was taken up in Count 
lioh&rt of Pan*.— J. (J. i.. 

2 James Ballantyne gives an in¬ 
teresting account of an interview a 
dozen years before this time, when 
“ Tom Telltruth ” had a somewhat 
delicate task to perform 

“ The Lord of the Isles was >)y 
far the least popular of the series, 
and Mr. Scott was very prompt 
at making suoh discoveries. In 
about a week after its publication 
he took me into his library, and 
asked me what the people were 
saying about The Lord of the Isles. 
I hesitated, much in the same 
manner that Gil Bias might be 
supposed to do when a similar 
question was put by the Archbishop 
of Grenada, but he very speedily 
broUjBiht the mattmr to a point— 


* Come, 8})eak out, my good fellow, 
what has put it in your head to be 
on ceremony with me? But the 
result is in one word—disappoint¬ 
ment!’ My silence admitted his 
inference to its fullest extent. His 
countenance certainly did look 
rather blank for a few seconds (for 
it is a singular fact, that before the 
public, or rather the booksellers, 
gave their decision he no more 
knew whether he had written well 
or ill, than whether a die, which he 
threw out of a box, was to turn out 
a sise or an ace). However, he al¬ 
most instantly resumed his spirits 
and expressed his wonder rather 
that his popularity had lasted so 
long, than that it should have given 
way at last At length, with a per¬ 
fectly cheerful manner, he ssid, 

* Well, well, James, but you know 
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about thirty pages of print, to a full and uninterrupted 
day’s work. To-day I have already written four, and with 
some confidence. Thus does flattery or praise oil the wheels. 
It is but two o’clock. Skene was here remonstrating against 
my taking apartments at the Albyn dub,' and recommend¬ 
ing that I should rather stay with them.® I told him that 
was altogether impossible; I hoped to visit them often. 


we must not droop—^for you know 
we coa’I. and won't give over—we 
must just try something else, and 
the question is, what it's to be ? ’ 
Nor was it any wonder he spoke 
thus, for he could not fail to be nu- 
conaciously conscious, if I dare use 
such a term, of his own gigantic, and 
as yet undeveloped, powers, and was 
somewhat under forty years old. 
I am by no means sure whether he 
then alluded to Waverky, as if he 
had mentioned it to me for the first 
time, for my memory has greatly 
fiuled me touching this, or whether 
be alluded to it, as in fact appears 
to have been the case, as hsAong 
been commenced and laid aside 
several years before, but I well re¬ 
collect that he constilted me with 
his usxml openness and candour re¬ 
specting his probability of succeed¬ 
ing as a novelist, and I confess my 
expectations were not very sanguine. 
He saw this and said, ‘ Well, 1 don’t 
see why I should not succeed as 
well as other people. Come, faint 
heart never won fair lady—let us 
try.’ I remember when the work 
was put into my hands, I could not 
get myself to think much of the 
Wavorley Honour scenes, but to my 
shame be it spoken, when he hod 
reached the exquisite scenes of 
Scottish manners at Tully-Veolan, 
I thought them, and pronounced 
them, vulgar I When the success 
of the book so utterly knocked me 
down as a man of taste, all that 


the good-natured Author observed 
was, ’Well, I really thought you 
might be wrong about the Scotch. 
Why, Burns had already attracted 
universal attention to all about 
Scotland, and I confess I could not 
see why 1 should not be able to 
keep the flame alive, merely be¬ 
cause 1 wrote in prose in pl^e of 
rhyme. ’ ”— Memorandum. 

^ This was a club-house on the 
London plan, in Princes Street [No. 
54], a little eastward from the 
Mound. On its dissolution soon 
afterwards, Sir W. was elected by 
acclamation into the elder Society, 
called the Nem Club, who had then 
their house in St. Andrew Square 
[No. 3], and since 1837 in Princes 
Street [No. 85]. 

* Mr. Skene’s house was No. 126 
Princes Street. Scott’s written 
answer has been preserved:— 

“My DfiAB Skjbns,—A thousand 
thanks for your kind proposal. But 
I am a solitary monster by temper, 
and must necessarily couch in a 
den of my own. I should not, 1 
assure you, have made any cere¬ 
mony in accepting your offer bad it 
at all been like to suit me. 

“ But I must make an arrangement 
which is to last for years, and per¬ 
haps for my lifetime; therefore the 
sooner 1 place myself on my footing 
it will be BO much the better.— 
Always, dear Skene, your obliged 
andfai^ful, W. Scott.” 
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but for taking a permanent residence I was altogether the 
country mouse, and voted for 

“-hollow tree, 

A crust of bread and liberty.”* 

The chain of friendship, however bright, does not stand 
the attrition of constant close contact. 

February 21.—Corrected the proofs of Malachi^ this 
morning; it may fall dead, and there will be a squib lost; 
it may chance to light on some ingredients of natiqpal 
feeling and set folk’s beards in a blaze—and so much the 
better if it does. I mean better for Scotland—^not a whit 
for ma Attended the hearing in P[arliament] House tQl 
near four o’clock, so I shall do little to-night, for 1 am tired 
and sleepy. One person talking for a long time, whether 
in pulpit or at the bar, or anywhere else, unless the interest 
be great, and the eloquence of the highest character, always 
sets me to sleep. 1 impudently lean my head on my hand in 
the Court and take my nap without shame. The Lords may 
keep awake and mind their own affairs. Quod mpra ws nihil 
ad nos. These clerks’ stools are certainly as easy seats as are in 
Scotland, those of the Barons of Exchequer always excepted. 

February 22.—Paid Lady Scott her fortnight's allow¬ 
ance, £24. 

Ballantyne breakfasted, and is to negotiate about Mcdachi 
with Constable and Blackwood. It reads not amiss; and if 
I can get a few guineas for it I shall not be ashamed to 
take them; for paying Lady Scott, I have just left between 


* Pope’s Imitaiion of Horaet, 
Bk. ii, Sat. 6.—j. o. i.. 

* ISieae Letters appeared in the 
Edinburgh WeeklyJoumaimFtibTu- 
ary and March 1826. They were 
tiien collected Into a pamphlet, and 
ran throngh numeroue editiona; in 
the enbseqnent diacuaaionB in ParUa- 
meat, they were frequently referred 
to; and although an elaborate 
answer by the then Secretary of 


the Admiralty, Mr. Croker, at* 
traoted much notice, and was, by the 
Government of the time, expected 
to neutralise the effect of the north¬ 
ern lucubrations — the proposed 
measure, as regarded ScotWd, was 
ultimately abandoned, and that re¬ 
sult was universally ascribed to 
Malaohi Malagrowther.*'—Sooths 
Miee. Works, vol. xxL 
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£3 and £4 fpr any necessary occasion and my salary does 
not become due until 20th March, and the expense of re¬ 
moving, etc., is to be provided for: 

** But sliall we go moam for that, my dear ? 

The cold moon shines by night, 

And when we wander here and there, 

We then do go most right.” * 

The mere scarcity of money (so that actual wants are pro¬ 
vided) is not poverty—it is the bitter draft to owe money 
which we cannot pay. Laboured fairly at Woodstock to-day, 
but principally in revising and adding to Malachi, of which 
an edition as a pamphlet is anxiously desired. I have 
lugged in my old friend Cardrona *—I hope it will not be 
thought unkindly. The Banks are anxious to have it 
published. They were lately exercising lenity towards me, 
and if 1 can benefit them, it will be an instance of the 
“ King's errand lying in the cadger’s gate.” 

FebriMry 23.—Corrected two sheets of Woodstock this 
morning. These are not the days of idleness. The fact is, 
that the not seeing company gives me a command of my 
time which I possessed at no other period in my life, at 
least since I knew how to make some use of my leisure.^ 
There is a great pleasure in sitting down to write with the 
consciousness that nothing will occur during the day to 
break the spell. Detained in the Court till past three, and 
came home just in time to escape a terrible squalL I am a 
good deal jaded, and will not work till after dinner. There 
is a sort of drowsy vacillation of mind attends fatigue with 
me. I can command my pen as the school copy recommends, 
but cannot equally command my thought, and often write 
one word for another. Bead a little volume called The 

^ Winter*8 Tah, Act iv. 8a 2, allusion here is to the anecdote of 
slightly altered. the Ltetl& Anderton in the iitst of 

* The late Mr. Williamson of MalacMa Epistles.—See Scott's 
Cardrona in Peeblesshire, was a Proae MUteeUtmies, vol. xxi. p. 289, 
strange humorist, of whom Sir —0. L. 

Walter told many stories. The 
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Omsn ^—^very well written—deep and powerful language. 
Aut Erasmm aut Diaiolvs, it is Lockhart or I am strangely 
decmved. It is passed for Wilson's though, but Wilson has 
more of the falsetto of assumed sentiment, less of the depth 
of gloomy and powerful feeling. 

Fehritary 24.—Went down to printing-office after the 
Court, and corrected Malachi. J. B.’s name is to be on the 
imprint, so he will subscribe the book. He reproaches me 
with having taken much more pains on this tempi&rary 
pamphlet than on works which have a greater interest on 
my fortunes. I have certainly bestowed enough of revision 
and correction. But the cases are different. In a novel or 
poem, I run the course alone—^here I am taking up the 
cudgels, and may expect a drubbing in return. Besides, 
I do feel that this is public matter in which the countr}' 
is deeply interested; and, therefore, is far more important 
than anything referring to my fame or fortune alone. The 
pamphlet will soon be out—^meantime Malachi prospers and 
excites much attention.® The Banks have bespoke 500 
copies. The country is taking the alarm; and I think the 
• Ministers will not dare to press the measure. I should 
rejoice to see the old red lion ramp a little, and the tliistle 
again claim its nemo me impune. I do believe Scotsmen 
will show themselves unanimous at least where their cash is 


^ The Omen, by Galt, had just been 
published.—See Sir Walter’s’■eview 
of this novel in the MiscelUtneouB 
Prose Worhe, vol. xviii. p. 333. 
.TohnOalt died at Greenock in April 
1839.—j. a. L. 

- "A Letter from Malachi Mala- 
growther, Esq., to the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Wetbly Journal, on the 
proposed Change of Currency, and 
otiier late alterations as they affect, 
or are intended to affect, the King¬ 
dom of Scotland. 8vo, Edin. 1826.” 

11)6 motto to the epistle was:— 


" When the pii>es bei^n tn play 
Tutti tailtie U> tlte druiii, 

Out claymore and down wl’ gun. 

And to the rogues again." 

In the next edition it was sup¬ 
pressed, as some friends thought 
it might be misunderstood. Mr. 
Croker in his reply had urged that 
if the author appealed to the edge 
of the claymore at Prestonpans, he 
might refer him to the point of the 
bayonet at Cullodon.—See Croker’s 
Correspondence, vol. I, pp, 317-320, 
and Scott’s Life, vol. viii. pp. 
301-5. 
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conoenied. They shall not want hacking. 1 incline to cry 
with Biron in Lovers Lalowr's Lost, 


“More At^ more At^s! stir them on.'’ 


I suppose all imaginative people feel more or less of excita> 
tion from a scene of insurrection or tumult, or of general 
expression of national feeling. When I was a lad, poor 
Davie Douglas ^ used to accuse me of being cupidus novamm 
rmim, and say that I loved the stimulus of a broil. It 
might be so then, and even still— 

“ Even in our ashes glow their wonted fires.” 

Whimsical enough that when I was ^trying to animate 
Scotland against the currency bill, John Gibson brought me 
the deed of trust, assigning my whole estate to be subscribed 
by me; so that I am turning patriot, and taking charge of 
the affairs of the country, on the very day 1 was proclaiming 
myself incapable of managing my own. What of that? 
The eminent politician. Quidnunc^ was in the same condition. 
Who would think of their own trumpery debts, when they 
arc taking the support of the whole system of Scottish 
banking on their shoulders ? Odd enough too—on this day, 
for the first time since the awful 17th January, we entertain 
at dinner—^Lady Anna Maria Elliot,* W. Clerk, John A. 
Murray,® and Thomas Thomson,® as if we gave a dinner on 
account of my cmio fori. 

Fehruary 25.—Our party yesterday went off very gaily; 
much laugh and fun, and I think I enjoyed it more from 


‘ Lord Restou, who died at Glads* 
muir in 1810. He was one of Scott’s 
companions at the High School.— 
See Idft, vol. i. p. 40. 

* See Gray’s Ekgy.s. o. l. 

’ In Arthur Murphy’s farce of 
The UphdUikrer, or What If ewe ? 

* Lady Anna Maria Elliot, daugh* 
ter of the first Earl of Minto. She 
married Sir Rufane Donkin in 1832. 


^ Afterwards Lord Advocate, 1834 
and 1835, and Judge under the 
title of Lord Murray from 1839; he 
died in 1859. 

* The learned editor of the Acts 
of the Farliamente of Scotland, in 
10 vole, folio, Edin. 1814-24; he 
succeeded Sir Walter as President 
of the Bannatyne Club in 1832, 
and died in 1862. 
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the rarily of the event—mean from having seen society at 
home so seldom of late. My head aches slightly though; yet 
we were but a bottle of Champagne, one of Port, one of old 
Sheny, and two of Claret, among four gentlemen and three 
ladies. I have been led &om this incident to think of 
taking chambers near Clerk, in Bose Court.^ Methinks the 
retired situation should suit me well There a man and 
woman would be my whole establishment. My superfluous 
furniture might serve, and I could ask a friend or two'ito 
dinner, as 1 have been accustomed to do. 1 will look at the 
place to-day. 

I must set now to a second epistle of Malachi to the 
Athenians. If I can but get the sulky Scottish spirit set 
up, the devil won’t turn them. 

“ Cock up your beaver, and cock it fu’ sprush; 

We’ll over the Border, and give them a brush ; 

There’s somebody there we ’ll teach better behaviour; 

Hey, Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver.” ’ 

February 26.—Spent the morning and till dinner on 
MaiacMs second epistle to the Athenians. It is difflcult to 
steer betwixt the natural impulse of one’s national feelings 
setting in one direction, and the prudent regard to the in¬ 
terests of the empire and its internal peace and quiet, recom¬ 
mending leas vehement expression. I will endeavour to 
keep sight of both. But were my own interests alone con¬ 
cerned, d—n me but I would give it them hot! Had 
some valuable communications from Colin Mackenzie and 
Lord Medwyn, which will supply my plentiful lack of 
&ct8. 

Beceived an anonymous satire in doggrel, which, having 
read the first verse and last, I committed to the flames. 

^ Bose Court, where Mr. Clerk Slareet Birectorien afaortly after 
had a bachelor’s establishment, was Mr. Qerk’s death in 18%7. 
situated immediately behind St. 

Andrew’s Church, George Street. * Bums, in Johnson’s Mtukal 
The name disappeared from our ilftweufft, No. 309. 
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Peter Murray, eon of the clever Lord Elibank, called and sat 
half-an-hour—an old friend, and who, from the peculiarity 
and originality of his genius, is one of the most entertaining 
companions I have ever known.^ But I must finish McdcuM. 

Fdyruary 27 .—Malachi is getting on; 1 must finish him 
to-night. I dare say some of my London friends will be dis¬ 
pleased—Canning perhaps, for he is engov^ of Huskisson. 
Can’t help it. 

The place I looked at won’t do; but 1 really must get 
some lodging, for, reason or none, Balgleish ^ will not leave 
me, and cries and makes a scene. Now if I stayed alone in a 
little set of chambers, he would serve peatly for my accom¬ 
modation. There are some nice places of the kind in the 
New Buildings, but they are distant from the Court, and X 
cannot walk well on the pavement It is odd enough that 
just when 1 had made a resolution to use my coach frequently 
I ceased to keep one—in town at least 

Fdrua/ry 28.—Completed Malachi to-day. It is more 
sitrious than the first, and in some places perhaps too peppery. 
Never mind, if you would have a horse kick, make a crupper 
out of a whin-cow,^ and I trust to see Scotland kick and 
fling to some purpose. Woodstock lies back for this. But 
quid non pro patria ! 

> One of the nineteen original butler. He said he cared not how 
members of The Club .—See Mr. much his wages were reduced—but 
Irving’s letter with names, Li/e, go he would not—J. o. L. 
vol. i. pp. 207-8, and Scott’s joyous 

visit in 1793 to Meigle, pp. S^2-4. ^ Whin-cow—a bush of 

- Da^eish was Sir Walter’s furze.— J. q. l. 
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March 1 .—MoUachi is in the JSdinhurgh Joumai to-day, 
and reads like the work of an uncompromising right-fmword 
Scot of the old school. Some of the cautious and pluckless 
instigators will be afraid of their confederate; for if a ma& 
of some energy and openness of character happens to be on 
the same side with these truckling jobbers, they stand as 
much in awe of his vehemence as doth the inexperienced 
conjurer who invokes a fiend whom he cannot manage. 
Came homo in a heavy shower with the Solicitor. I tried 
him on the question, but found him reserved and cautious. 
The future Lord Advocate must be cautious; but I can tell 
my good friend, dohn Hope that, if he acts the part of a firm 
and resolute Scottish patriot, both his own country and 
England will respect him the more. Ah! Hal Dundas, 
there was no such truckling in thy day! 

Looked out a quantity of things to go to Abbotsford; 
for we are flitting, if you please.^ It is with a sense of pain 
that 1 leave behind a parcel of trumpery prints and little 

ornaments, once the pride of Lady S-^’s heart, but which 

she secs consigned with indifierence to the chance of an 
auction. Things that have had their day of importance with 
me 1 cannot forget, though the merest trifles. But I am 
glad that she, with bad health and enough to vex her, has 
not the same useless mode of associating recollections with 
this unpleasant business. The best part of it is the necessity 
of leaving behind, viz., getting rid of, a set of most wretched 

^ The full-length picture of Sir in hii posaession till 1831, when it 
Walter (with the two dogs, Camp was sent to Abbotsford, where it 
and the deerhound) by Eaebum, now hangs.—See Letter, Scott to 
painted in 1809, was at this time Skene, under January 16th, 1831. 
given to Mr. Skene, and remained 
1S6 
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daubs of landscapes, in great gilded frames, of which I have 
often been heartily ashamed. The history of them was 
curious. An amateur artist (a lady) happened to fall into 
misfortunes, upon which her landscapes, the character of 
which had been buoyed up far beyond their proper level, 
sank even beneath it, and it was low enough. One most 
amiable and accomplished old lady continued to encourage 
her pencil, and to order picture after picture, which she sent 
in presents to her friends. 1 suppose I have eight or ten 
of them, which I could not avoid accepting. There will be 
plenty of laughing when they come to be sold. It would be 
a good joke enough to cause it to be^circulated that they 
were performances of my own in early youth, and they 
would be looked on and bought up as curiosities. True it is 
that 1 took lessons of oil-painting in youth from a little 
Jew animalcule, a smouch called Burrell, a clever sensible 
creature though; but I could make no progress either in 
painting or drawing. Nature denied me correctness of eye 
and neatness of hand, yet I was very desirous to be a draughts¬ 
man at least, and laboured harder to attain that point 
than at any other in my recollection, to which I did not 

make some approaches. My oil-paintings were to Miss- 

above commemorated what hers are to Claude Lorraina 
Yet Burrell was not useless to me altogether neither; he 
was a Prussian, and I got from him many a long story of 
the battles of Frederic, in whose armies his father had been 
a commissary, or perhaps a spy. I remember his picturesque 
account of seeing a party of the Black Hussars bringing in 
some forage carts which they had taken from a body of the 
Cossacks, whom he described as lying on the top of the 
carts of hay, mortally wounded, and, like the Dying Gladiator, 
eyeing their own blood as it ran down through the straw. 
I afterwards took lessons from Walker, whom we used to 
call Blue-beard. He was one of the most conceited persons 
in the world, but a good teacher—one of the ugliest 
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countenances he had too—enough, as we say, to spean weans.^ 
The man was always extremely precise in the quality of 
everything about him, his dress, accommodations, and every¬ 
thing else. He became insolvent, poor man, and for some 
reason or other 1 attended the meeting of those concerned 
in his affairs. Instead of ordinary accommodations for writ¬ 
ing, each of the persons present was equipped with a large 
sheet of drawing paper and a swau*s quilL It was mourn¬ 
fully ridiculous enough. Skirving® made an admirable 
likeness of Walker, not a single scar or mark of the small¬ 
pox which seamed his countenance, but the too accurate 
brother of the brush had faithfully laid it down in longitude 
and latitude. Poor Walker destroyed it (being in crayons) 
rather than let the caricature of his ugliness appear at the 
sale of his effects. I did learn myself to take some vile views 
from Nature. When Will Clerk and I lived very much 
together, I used sometimes to make them under his instruc¬ 
tion. He to whom, as to all his family, art is a familiar 
attribute, wondered at me as a Newfoundland dog would at 
a greyhound which showed fear of the water. 

Going down to Liddesdale once, I drew the castle of 
Hermitage in my fashion, and sketched it so accurately that 
with a few verbal instructions Clerk put it into regular form, 
Williams ® (the Grecian) copied over Clerk's, and his drawing 
was engraved as the frontispiece of the first volume of the 
Kelso edition, Mimtrehy of the Scottish Border} Do you 
know why you have written all this down. Sir W. ? Because 
it pleases me to record that this thrice-transmitted drawing, 
though taken originally from a sketch of mine, was extremely 


^ Spean a wean, i.e. wean a child. 

8 Archibald Skirving <1749-1819), 
well known as a portrait-painter in 
chalk and crayons in Edinburgh in 
the early part of this century. 

8 H. W. Williams, a native of 
Wales, who settled in Edinburgh 


at the beginning of this century. 
His Travels in Italy and Greece 
were published in 1820, and the 
Views in Greece in 1827. This 
work was completed in 1829, the 
year in which he died. 

^ Vols. L and ii. were published 
in 1802. 
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like Hermitage, which neither of my colleagues in the task 
had ever seen ? No, that *s not the reason. You want to 
put off writing Woodstock, just as easily done as these 
memoranda, but which it happens your duty and your 
prudence recommend, and therefore you are loath to begin. 

“ Heigho, 

I can’t say no; 

But this piece of task-work off I can stare, 0, 

For Malachi’s posting into an octaro; 

To correct the proof-sheets only this night I hare, 0, 

So, Madame Conscience, you’ve gotten as good as you gave, 0 
But to-morrow’s a new day and we’ll better behave, 0, 

So 1 lay down the pen, and your pardon 1 crave, O.’' 

In the evening Mr. Gibson called and transacted business. 

March 2.—I have a letter from Colin Mackenzie, approv¬ 
ing Malachi ,—“Cold men may say it is too strong; but 
from the true men of Scotland you are sure of the warm¬ 
est gratitude.” I never have yet found, nor do I expect it 
on this occasion, that ill-will dies in debt, or what is called 
gratitude distresses herself by frequent payments. The one 
is like a ward-holding and pays its reddendo in hard blows. 
The other a blanch-tenure, and is discharged for payment of 
a red rose or a peppercorn. He that takes the forlorn hope 
in an attack, is often deserted by those that should support 
him, and who generally throw the blame of their own 
cowardice upon his rashness. We shall see this will end 
in the same way. But 1 foresaw it from the beginning. 
The bankers will be persuaded that it is a squib which may 
burn their own fingers, and will curse the poor pjrrotech- 
nist that compounded it; if they do, they be d—d. Slept 
indifferently, and dreamed of Napoleon’s last moments, of 
which I was reading a medical account last night, by Dr. 
AmotL Horrible death—a cancer on the pylorus. I would 
liave given something to have lain stiU this morning and 
made up for lost time. But desidiae valedid. If you once 
turn on your side after the hoar at which you ought to rise, 
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it is all over. Bolt up at once. Bad night last—^the next 
is sure to be better. 

‘'When the dram beats, make ready; 

When the fife plays, march away— 

To the roll-call, to the roll-call, to the roll-call, 

Before the break of day.” 

Dined with Chief-Commissioner, Admiral Adam, W. Clerk, 
Thomson, and 1. The excellent old man was cheerful at 
intervals—at times sad, as was natural. A good blunder-^ 
he told us, occurred in the Annandale case, which was a 
question partly of domicile. It was proved that leaving 
Lochwood, the Earl had given up his hain and carriages ;' 
this an English Couifisel contended was the best of all 
possible proofs that the noble Earl designed an absolute 
change of residence, since he laid aside his walking-stick 
and his coac^. 

First epistle of Malaehi is getting out of print, or rather 
is out of print already. 

March 3.—Could not get the last sheets of Malaehi, 
Second Epistle, last night, so they must go out to the world 
uncorrected—a great loss, for the last touches are always 
most effectual; and I expect misprints in the additional 
matter. We were especially obliged to have it out this 
morning, that it may operate as a gentle preparative for the 
meeting of inhabitants at two o’clock. Vogue la galhre —we 
shall see if Scotsmen have any pluck left. If not, they may 
kill the next Percy themselves. It is ridiculous enough for 
me, in a state of insolvency for the present, to be battling 
wjibout gold and paper currency. It is something like the 
humorous touch in Hogarth’s Distressed Poet, where the poor 
starveling of the Muses is engaged, when in the abyss of 
poverty, in writing an Essay on payment of the National 
' Debt; and his wall is adorned with a plan of the mines of 

1 Kain in Scotch law means services in driving with horse and 
payment in Und. Chrriagea in cart, 
the same phraseology stands for 
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Peru. Nevertheless, even these fugitive attempts, from the 
success which they have had, and the noise they are making, 
serve to show the truth of the old proverb— 

« When house and land are gone and spent, 

Then learning is most excellent” 

On the whole, I am glad of this brulzie, as far as 1 am con¬ 
cerned ; people will not dare talk of me as an object of pity 
—^uo more “poor-manning.” Who asks how many punds 
iScotf the old champion had in his pocket when 

“ He set a bugle to his mouth, 

And blew so loud and shrill, 

The trees in greenwood shook thereat, 

Sae loud rang ilka hill ” 1 ‘ 

1’his sounds conceited enough, yet is not far from truth. 

The meeting was very numerous, 500 or 600 at least, and 
unanimous, save in one Mr. Howden, who having been all 
his life, as I am told, in bitter opposition to Ministers, pro¬ 
posed on the present occasion that the whole contested 
measure should be trusted to their wisdom, 1 suppose he 
(diose the opportunity of placing his own opinion in opposi¬ 
tion, single opposition too, to that of a large assembly. The 
speaking was very moderate. Report had said that Jeffrey, 
J. A. Murray, and other sages of the economical school, were 
to unbuckle their mails, and give us their opinions. But 
no such great guns appeared. If they had, having the 
multitude on my side, I would have tried to break a lance 
with them. A few short but well-expressed resolutions were 
adopted unanimously. These were proposed by Lord Rollo, 
and seconded by Sir James Fergusson, Bart. I was named 
one of a committee to encourage all sorts of opposition to the 
measura So I have already broken through two good and 
wise resolutions—one, that I would not write on political 
controversy; another, that I would not be named on public 
committees. If my good resolves go this way, like mcm aff 
a dyke —the Lord help me! 

* Ballad of Hardyknwltt alightly altered.—i. o. i,. 
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Mareh 4.—^Last night 1 had a letter from Lockhart, who, 

speaking of Malachi, says, “ The Ministers are sore beyond 

imagination at present; and some of them, I hear^ have felt 

this new whip on the raw to some purpose.” I conclude he 

means Canning is offended. I can’t help it, as I said before— 

JUd jMditia, mat coelum. No cause in which I had the 

slightest personal interest should have made me use my pen 

’gainst them, blunt or pointed as it may be. But as they are 

about to throw this country into distress and danger, by a ^ 

measure of useless and uncalled-for experiment, they must 

hear the opinion of the Scotsmen, to whom it is of no other 

consequence than as a^eneral measure affecting the country 

at large,—and mine they shall hear. I had determined to lay 

down the pen. But now they shall have another of Malachi, 

beginning with buffoonery, and ending as seriously as I can 

write it. It is like a frenzy that they will agitate the upper 

and middling classes of society, so very friendly to them, 

with unnecessary and hazardous [projects]. 

Oh, thus it was they loved them dear. 

And sought how to requite ’em, 

And having no friends left but they, 

They did resolve to fight them.” 

The country is very high just now. England may cai-ry the 
measure if she will, doubtless. But what will be the conse¬ 
quence of the distress encuing, God only can foretell. 

Lockhart, moreover, inquires about my affairs anxiously, 
and asks what he is to say about them ; says, “ He has in¬ 
quiries every day; kind, most kind all, and among the most 
inter^ted and anxious, Sir William Knighton,^ who told me 
the king was quite melancholy all the evening he heard of 
it.” This I can well believe, for the king, educated as a 
prince, has, nevertheless, as true and kind a hemrt as any 

^ Sir W. Knighton was Physician King. Sir William died in 1836; 
and Private Secretary to George TV. his Memoirs were published in 
Rogers (TahU^Talkt p. 289) says 1838, edited by his widow, 
no one had more influence with the 
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subject in his dominions. He goes on: do think they 

would give you a Baron’s gown as soon as possible,” etc. I 
have written to him in answer, showing I have enough to 
cany me on, and can dedicate my literary efforts to clear my 
land. The preferment would suit me well, and the late Duke 
of Buccleuch gave me his interest for it. I dare say the young 
duke would do the same, for the unvaried love I have home 
his house; and by and by he will have a voice potential. 
But there is Sir William Bae in the meantime, whose pre¬ 
vailing claim I would never place my own in opposition to, 
even were it possible by a tour deforce, such as L points at, 
to set it aside. Meantime, I am building a barrier betwixt me 
and promotion. Any prospect of the kind is very distant and 
very uncertain. Come time^ come rath^ as the German says. 

In the meanwhile, now I am not pulled about for money, 
etc., methinks I am happier without my wealth than with it. 
Everything is paid. I have no one wishing to make up a 
mm, of money, and writing for his account to be paid. Since 
17th January I have not laid out a guinea, out of my own 
hand, save two or three in charity, and six shillings for a 
pocket-book. But the cash with which I set out having run 
short for family expenses 1 drew on Blackwood, through 
Ballantyue, which was honoured, for £25, to account of 
Malachi's Letters^ of which another edition of 1000 is 
ordered, and gave it to Lady Scott, because our removal will 
require that in hand. This is for a fortnight succeeding 
Wednesday next, being the 8th March current On the 20th 
my quarter comes in, and though I have something to pay 
out of it, I shall be on velvet for expense—and regular I 
will be. Methinks all trifling objects of expenditure seem to 
grow light in my eyes. That I may regain independence, I 
must be saving. But ambition awakes, as love of quiet in¬ 
dulgence dies and is mortified within me. Dark Guthullin 
will be renowned or dead.” ^ 


* Oasian.— 3, 0. l. 
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Ma/rch 5.—Something of toddy and cigar in that last 
quotation, 1 think. Yet 1 only smoked two, and liquified 
with one glass of spirits and water. I have sworn I will not 
blot out what I have once written here. 

MalcuM goes on, but I am dubious about the commence- 
ment—^it must be mended at least—reads prosy. 

Had letters from Walter and Jane, the dears. All weU. 
Eegiment about to move from Dublin. 

March 6.—^Finished third Malach% which I don’t mucll^ 
like. It respects the difficulty of finding gold to replace the 
paper circulation. Now this should have been considered 
first. The admitting that the measure may be imposed is 
yielding up the question, and Malachi is like a commandant 
who should begin to fire from interior defences before his 
outworks were carried. If Ballantyne be of my own opinion 
I will suppress it We are all in a bustle shifting things to 
Abbotsford. T believe we shall stay here till the beginning 
of next week. It is odd, but I don’t feel the impatience 
• for the country which I have usually experienced. 

March 7.—Detained in the Court till three by a hearing. 
Then to the Committee appointed at the meeting on Friday, 
to look after the small-note business. A pack of old fai- 
'riMnts, incapable of managing such a business, and who will 
lose the day from mere coldness of heart. There are about 
a thousand names at tne petition. They have added no 
designations—a great blunder; for testimonia sunt ponder- 
anda, iwn numeranda should never be lost sight of. They 
are disconcerted and helpless; just as in the business of the 
King’s visit, when everybody threw the weight on me, for 
which I suffered much in my immediate labour, and after 
bad health it brought on a violent eruption on my skin, 
which saved me from a fever at the time, but has been 
troublesome more or less ever since. I was so disgusted 
with seeing them sitting in ineffectual helplessness spitting 
on the hot iron that lay before them, and touching it with 
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a tiiaid finger, as if afraid of being scalded, that at another 
time I might have dashed in and taken up the hammer, 
sumfiioned the deacons and other heads of public bodies, 
and by consulting them have carried them with me. But 1 
cannot waste my time, health, and spirits in fitting thank¬ 
less battles. I left them in a quarter of an hour, and presage, 
unless the country make an alarm, the cause is lost. The 
philosophical reviewers manage their affairs better-hold 
off—avoid committing themselves, but throw their vis inertitc 
into the opposite scale, and neutralise the feelings which they 
cannot combat. To force them to fight on disadvantageous 
ground is our policy. But we have, more sneakers after 
Ministerial favour than men who love their country, and 
who upon a liberal scale would serve their party. For to 
force the Whigs to avow an unpopular doctrine in popular 
assemblies, or to wrench the government of such bodies from 
them, would be a coup de maitre. But they are alike destitute 
of manly resolution and sound policy. D—n the whole 
nest of them! I have corrected the last of Malaehi, and let 
the thing take its chance. I have made enemies enough, 
and indisposed enough of friends. 

March 8.—At the Court, though a teind da 5 ^ A foolish 
thing happened while the Court were engaged with the 
teinds. I amused myself with writing on a sheet of paper 
notes on Frederick Maitland’s account of the capture of 
Bonaparte; and 1 have lost these notes—shuffled in perhaps 
among my own papers, or those of the teind clerks. What 
a curious document to be found in a process of valuation! 

Being jaded and sleepy, I took up Le Due de Guise on 
Naples.^ 1 think this, with the old Memoires on the same 

^ Paetoreti Le Due de Vukie d *'The Eeviewal then meditated 
eta. en 1647 et 1648. 8vo, was afterwards publiahedin 
l^itdaoMemoireerelatinghupaae- Quarterly Meview^ voL iv. p S56, 
age to NapUe and heading the Second but sot inoluded in the Mice. Prose 
BocoH qf that people, Enj^ished, Worhe.** — AbhoU/ord Library Cata- 

«n, 8vo, 1609. logue, p. 86. 
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subject wbifdi I have at Abbotsford, urould'enable me to 
mahe a pretty essay for the Qmrt&rly, We iniiet ta^e np 
WoodMook now in good earnest. Mr. Cowan, a good and 
able man, is chosen trustee in Constable’s affairs, wiHi full 
power. From what I hear, the poor man is not sensible 
of the nature of his own situation; for myself, I have suo^ 
ceeded in putting the matters perfectly out of my mind 
since 1 cannot help them, and have arrived at a fiocd^ 
paitct-ntAii!{-pt7i-fication of money, and I thank Shmistoxm 
• for inventing that long word.^ They axe removing the wine, 
etc., to the carts, and you will judge if our flitting is not 
making a noise in the world—or in the street at least. 

March 9.—I foresaw justly, 

" When first I set this dangerous stone a-rolling, 

’Twould fall upon myself.” ^ 

Sir Robert Dundas to-day put into my hands a letter of 
between thirty and forty pages, in angry and bitter reproba¬ 
tion of MalcuM, full of general averments and very unten¬ 
able arguments, all written at me by name, but of which I 
am to have no copy, and which is to be shown to me in 
extmiOf and circulated to other special friends, to whom it 
may be necessary to ''give the sign to hate."* 1 got it at 
two o’clock, and returned [it] with an answer four hoars 
afterwards, in which I have studied not to be tempted into 
either sarcastic or harsh repressions.^ A quarrel it is how¬ 
ever, in all the forms, between my old friend and myself, 
and his lordship’s reprimand is to be read mt in order to 
all our friends. They all know what I have said is true, 
but that will be nothing to the purpose if they axe desired 

^ W. Shenstone's Emiye (1766), ^King Henry F///., Aotv, Sc. 2, 

p. 115, or Worha (1764-69), vol. iii. slightly altered.— 3. g. l. 
p. 49. ’ "Watch the sign to hatSf”— 

I am indebted to Dr. J. A. H. Johnson's Vmitycff Human WisAes. 
Hurray for this reference, which he * SeeAmiaton 8w>, Edin, 

kindly auqtplied from the materials 1888, for text of Lord Melville's 
for his (@(eat English Dictionary on letter and Sir Walter's reply, pp. 
Historical Prindples. 316-326. 
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to. oOnsidoar it os &lse. As for Lord Melville, 1 do not 
'vronder that he is angry, though he has little reason, for he, 
our vHtUkman sterUed, has from time to time suffered tdl 
of tampering to go on under his nose with the 
institutions and habits of Scotland. As for myself, 1 was 
quite prepare for my share of displeasure. It is very 
curious that I should have foreseen all this so distinctly as 
far baek'as 17th February. Kobody at least can plague me 
for interest with Lord Melville as they used to do. By the 
way, from the tone of his letter, 1 think his lordship will 
give up the measure, and 1 will be the peace-offering. All 
will agree to condemn me os too wanp—too rash—and get 
rich on privileges which they would not have been able to 
save but for a little rousing of spirit, which will not perhaps 
fall asleep again.^ A gentleman called on the part of a 
Oaptain [Butherford], tu make inquiry about the Border 
Rutherfords. Hot being very cleever, as John Fraser used 
to say, at these, pedigree mattei's, referred him to Mrs. Dr. 
Russell and Bobt Rutherford. The noble Captain conceits 
he has some title to the honours of Lord Rutherford. Very 
odd—when there is a vacant or dormant title in a Scottish 
family or Tiame, everybody, and all connected with the clan, 
conceive they have guodam nwdo a right to it. Not being 
engrossed by any individual, it communicates part of its 
lustre to every individual in the tribe, as if it remained in 
common stock for that purpose. 

Mwrdk 10.—I am not made entirely in the same mould 
of passions like other people. Many men would deeply 
regret a br^h with so old a friend as Lord Melville, and 
many m^ would be in despair at losing the good graces of 
a Minister of State for Scotland, and all pretty visions about 
what might be done for myself and my sons, especially 

’ " Seldflan haa any political cconty pablio meetings weire bdd 
meiunire oalledforth so strong andso to deprooate the destractiim the 
nnivenal an expression of pablio one pound and guinea notes.—if«- 
opinion. In every city and inevery nvxd R«guter (1826), p. 24. 
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Chaxks. But I think my good loi'd doth iU to bo angry, 
like the patriarch of old, and I have, in my odd Bans soucianoe 
chhraoter, a good handful of meal from the grist of the Jolly 
Miller, who 

“ Once 

Dwelled on the river Dee; 

I (^re for nobody, no, not I, 

Since nobody cares for me.’' 

Breakfasted with me Mr. Franks, a young Irishman fronv 
.Dublin, who brought letters from Walter and Captain 
Longinore of the Boyal Staff. He has written a book of 
poetry, Tales of Chivalry and Monmnce, far from bad, yet 
wants spirit. He t^ks of publishing his recollections in 
the Peninsula, which must be interesting, for he has, I 
think, sense and reflection. 

Sandie Young* came in at breakfast-time with a Monsieur 
Brocque of Montpelier. 

Saw Sir Eobert Dundas at Court, who condemns Lord 
Melville, and says he will not show his letter to any one; in 
fact it would be exactly placarding me in a private and con¬ 
fidential manner. He is to send my letter to Lord Melville. 
Colin Mackenzie concurs in thinking Lord Melville quite 
wrong. “ He mvM cool in the skin he het in.** 

On coming home from the Court a good deal fatigued, 
I took a nap in my easy-chair, then packed my books, and 
committed the refuse to Jock Stevenson— 

“Left not a limb on which a Dane could triumph.” 

G-ave Mr. Gibson my father’s cabinet, which suits a man 
of business well. Gave Jock Stevenson the picture of my 
old favourite dog Camp, mentioned in one of the introduc¬ 
tions to Marmion, and a little crow-quill drawing of Melrose 
Abbey by Nelson, whom I used to call the Admiral Poor 
fellow 1 he had some ingenuity, and was, in a moderate way, 

i Al«x. Young of Harbum, a a steady and esteemed friend 
steady Whig of the old school, and Sir Walter’s,— j. o. i.. 
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a good pemnaa and draughtsman. He left his situation of 
niyiatmftTiBis to go into Loid Home’s militia regiment, but 
his dissipated habits got the better of a strong constitution, 
and he fell into bad ways and poverty, and died, 1 believe, 
in the hospital at Liverpool. Strange enough that Henry 
Weber, who acted afterwards as iny amanuensis for many 
years, had also a melancholy fate ultimately. He was a 
man of very superior attainments, an excellent linguist and 
geographer, and a remarkable antiquary. He published a 
collection of ancient Eomances, superior, 1 think, to the 
elaborate Bitson. He also published an edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, but too carelessly done fo be reputable. He 
was a violent Jacobin, which he thought he disguised from 
me, while I, who cared not a fig about the poor young man’s 
politics, used to amuse myself with teasing him. He was 
an excellent and aflectiouate creature, but unhappily was 
afflicted with partial insanity, especially if he used strong 
liquors, to which, like others with tliat unhappy tendency, 
he was occasionally addicted. In 1814^ he became quite 
insane, and, at the risk of my life, I had to disarm him of 
a pair of loaded pistols, which I did by exerting the sort of 
authority which, I believe, gives an effectual control in such 
cases. His friends, who were respectable, placed him in the 
York Asylum, where he pined away and died, I think, in 
1814 or 1816.2 jily patronage in this way has not been 
lucky to the parties protected. I hope poor George Huntly 
Gordon will escape the influence of the evil star. He has no 
vice, poor fellow, but his total deafness makes him helpless. 

Mardb 11.—This day the Court rose after a long and 
laborious sederunt 1 employed the remainder of the day 
in completing a set of notes on Captain Maitland’s manu¬ 
script narrative of the reception of Napoleon Bonaparte on 
board the Bellerophm. It had been previously in the hands 
of my friend Basil Hall, who had made many excellent cor- 
* See i(/«, voL iv. pp. 146-148. • * Henry Weber died in 1818. 
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rectiods in point of style; but he had been hypetbriUM in 
wishing (in so important a matter where eveiythii^ d^^ends 
on socuracy) this expression to be altered for deUeacy^s 
sakOt—^that to be omitted for fear of giving ofienoe^^^nd 
that other to be abridged for fear of being tedioua The i>lain 
sailor’s narrative for me, written on the spot, and bearing in 
its minuteness the evidence of its veracity. 

Lord Elgin sent me, some time since, a curious account 
of his imprisonment in France, and the attempts which vrer^ 
.made to draw him into some intrigue which might authorise 
treating him with rigour.' He called toniay and communi¬ 
cated some curious cii;pumstances, on the authority of Fouohd, 
Denon, and others, respecting Bonaparte and the empress 
Maria Louise, whom Lord Elgin had conversed with on the 
subject in Italy. His conduct towards her was something 
like that of Ethwald to Elburga, in Joanna Baillie’s fine 
tragedy,^ making her postpone her high mnk by birth to the 
authority which he had acquired by his talents. Dinner 
was usually announced for a particular hour, and Napoleon’s 
business often made him late. She was not permitted to 
sit down to table, an etiquette which was reasonable enough. 
But from the hour of dinner till the Emperor appeared she 
was to be in the act of sitting down; that is to say, he was 
displeased if he found her engaged with a book, with work, 
or with anything else. She was obliged to be in a state of 
absolute “being about to sit down.” She seemed a good 
deal ffSnie by something of that kind, though remembering 
^th pride she had been Empress, it might almost be said of 
the world. The rest for to-morrow. 

March 12.—Besumed Woodstock, and wrote my task of 
six pages. I was interrupted by a slumberous feeling which 
made me obliged to stop once or twice. I sh^ soon have 

1 See Lile of Bonaparte. Miacel- * Plays on the Pautkm*, 2 vela. 
hmema Pnm Worh, vel xi. pp. 8vo, Loud. 1802, vol. U. 211' 
a40-851.--J. o. 1. * 218. 
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A remedy in the coontiy, whidi efibids the pleasanter 
resonree of a walk when such fedings come on. 1 hope I 
am the reverse of the well-known line, "sleepy myself, 
to give my readers sleep.'’ I cannot ^malise at any rate, 
having wrought my eyes nearly out.^ 

March 13.—^Wrote to the end of a chapter, and know¬ 
ing no more than the man in the moon what comes next, 
1 will put down a few of Lord Elgin’s lemembimices, and 
something may occur to me in the meanwhile. When 
M[aria] Louise first saw B[onaparte], she was in the carriage 
with his representative general, when she saw a horsmnan 
ride forward at the gallop, passing and repassing the 
carriage in a manner which, joined* to the behaviour of 
her com|«nion, convinced her who it was, especially 
as he endeavoured, with a curiosity which would not 
have been tolerated in another, to peep into the windowa 

When she alighted at the inn at-, Napoleon presented 

hunself, pulled her by the ear, and kissed her forehead. 

Bonaparte’s happiest days passed away when he dismissed 
from about him such men as Talleyrand and Fouch4, whose 
questions and objections compelled him to recur upon, 
modify, and render practicable the great plans which his 
ai'dent conception struck out at a heat. When he had 
Murat and such persons about him, who marv^ed and 


* He had, howerer, snatched a 
moment to write the following 
playful note to Mr Sharpe, little 
dreaming that the eportive allusion 
to his return in May would be 
BO sadly realised :—** My bjub 
CnARLBs,—You promised when I 
diaphm$ktd this house that you 
would aoeept of the prints of Bomsn 
antiquities, which I now send. I 
hel^ve they were onoe in some 
esteem, though now to detestably 
nnoked that they will only suit 
your suburban villa in the Cowgate 
vdien you remove to that dassioal 


residence. I also send a print 
which is an old favourite of mine, 
from the humorous correspondence 
between Mr. Mountebank’s face and 
the monkey's. I leave town to-day 
or to-morrow at furthest. When 1 
return in May I shall be 
Bsohelor Bluff, bachelor Bluff, 

Hey for a heart that's rugged uid tough. 

1 shall have a beefsteak and a bottle 
of wine of a Sunday, which I hope 
you will often take share of,—Being 
wiUi warm regard always yours, 
Wauebu Soovr.”—Sharpe’s (Torre- 
gpondmcf. vol. ii. pp. 369'$0. 
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obeyed, his schema, eq[uaUy magnificent, were not so well 
matured, and ended in the projector's ruin. 

I have hinted in these notes that I am not entirely 
free from a sort of gloomy fits, with a fluttering of the 
heart and depression of spirits, just as if I knew not what 
was going to befall me. 1 can sometimes resist this suc¬ 
cessfully, but it is better to evade than to combat it The 
hang-dog spirit may have originated in the confusion and 
chucking about of our old furniture, the stripping of walli!» 
of pictures, and rooms of ornaments; the leaving a house 
we have so long called our home is altogether melancholy 
enough. 1 am glad Lady S. does not mind it, and yet 1 
wonder, too. She insists on my remaining till Wednesday, 
not knowing what I suffer. Meanwhile, to make my 
recusant spirit do penance, I have set to work to clear 
away papers and pack them for my journey. What a 
strange medley of thoughts such a task produces! There 
lie letters which made the heart throb when received, now 
lifeless and uninteresting—as are perhaps their owners. 
Riddles which time has read—schemes which , he has 
destroyed or brought to maturity—memorials of friendships 
and enmities which are now alike faded. Thus does the 
ring of Saturn consume itself. To-day anniliilates yesterday, 
as the old tyrant swallowed his children, and the snake 
its tail. But I must say to my Gurnal as poor Byron 
did to Moore, “ Damn it, Tom, don’t be poetical.” 

Memorandum .—I received some time since from Mr. Rid- 
doch, of Falkirk, a sort of iron mallet, said to have been 
found in the ruins of Grame’s Dike; there it was reclaimed 
about three months since by the gentleman on whose lands 
it was found, a Doctor—-by a very polite letter from his man 
of business. Having unlucldly mislaid his letter, and being 
totally imable either to recollect the name of the proprietor 
or the professional gentleman, 1 returned this day the piece 
of antiquity to Mr, Riddoch, who sent it to me. Wrote 
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at the same time to Tom Grahame of Airth, mendoniug 
what I had done. " Touch my honour, touch my life—-there 
is the spoon.” ^ 

Mwtth 14.—J. B. called this morning to take leave, and 
receive directions about proofs, etc. Talks of the uproar 
about MahuM ; but I am tired of Malachi —the humour is 
off, and I have said what I wanted to say, and put the 
people of Scotland on their guard, as well as Ministers, if 
they like to be warned. They are gradually destroying 
what remains of nationality, and making the coimtry tabula 
mm for doctrines of bold innovation. Their loosening and 
grinding down all those peculiarities which distinguished 
us as Scotsmen will throw the country into a state in which 
it will be universally turned to democracy, and instead of 
canny Saunders, they will have a very dangerous North 
British neighbourhood. 

Some. [English] lawyer expressed to Lord Elibaiik an 
opinion, tliat at the Union the English law should have beeu 
extended all over Scotland. “ I cannot say how that might 
have answered our purpose,” said Lord Patrick, who was never 
nonsuited for want of an answer, “ but it would scarce have 
suited yours, since by this time the Aberdeen Advocates^ 
would have possessed themselves of all the business in 
Westminster Hall.” 

What a detestable feeling this fluttering of the heart is! 
I know it is nothing organic, and that it is entirely nervous; 
but the sickening effects of it are dispiriting to a degree. 
Is it the body brings it on the mind, or the mind that inflicts 
it upon the body ? I cannot tell; but it is a severe price to 

* Apropos of the Md Scotch lady duoed the article, with “ Touch my 
who had surreptitiouBly pocketed a honour,” etc. 
silver spoon, one of a set of a dozen 

whhdi were being passed round lor ‘ The Attorneys of Aberdeen are 
examination in an auction room, styled advoccUes. This valuable 
Bnspidou resting on her, she was privil^e is said to have been be- 
asked to allow her person to be stowed at an early period by some 
searched, but she indignantly pro- (sportive) moxiaroh.—J. o. l. 
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pay for tihe Fata Morgcma with which Eauoy soaiotimes 
amoaes of warm imaginations. As to body and mind, 
1 fancy I might as well inquire whether the fiddle of fiddle¬ 
stick" makes the tune. In youth this complaint used to throw 
me into involuntazy passions of causeless tears. But I will 
drive it away in the country by exercise. I wish I had been 
a medianic: a turning-lathe or a chest of tools would have 
been a God-send; for thought makes the access of melancholy 
rather worse than better. I have it seldom, thank God, afiSd, 
I believe, lightly, in comparison of others. 

It was the fiddle after all was out of order, not the 
fiddlestick; the bod^, not the mind. 1 walked out; met 
Mrs. Skene, who took a turn with me in Princes Street 
Bade Constable and Oadell farewell, and had a brisk walk 
home, which enables me to face the desolation here with 
more spirit. News from Sophia. She has had the luck to 
get an anti-druggist in a Dr. Gooch, who prescribes care for 
•Tohnnie instead of drugs, and a little home-brewed ale 
instead of wine; and, like a liberal physician, supplies the 
medicine he prescribes. As for myself, while I have scarce 
stirred to take exercise for four or five days, no wonder 1 
had the mulligrubs. It is an awful sensation though, and 
would have made an enthusiast of me, had I indulged my 
imagination on devotional subjects. I have been always 
careful to place my mind in the most tranquil posture which 
it can assume during my private exercises of devotion. 

1 have amused myself occasionally very pleasantly during 
the last few days, by reading over Lady Morgan’s novel of 
OBowmI} which has some striking and beautiful passages of 
situation and description, and in the comic* part is very rich 
and entertaining. I do not remember being so much pleased 
with it at first There is a want of story, always fktal to a 

* Thk clever book was published wolf-hound, it would have com- 
inlSHattiiesametinxeas ^averfep. mended itsdf to Scott. Theantiuar* 
Had it contained nothing dee than ess died in 1859. 
the aketoh of Bran, the great Iriah 
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Bdok tke &Bt leading—^iind it is well i£ it gets a cliance of a 
second. Alas! poor novel t Also read again, and for the 
tiiird time at least, Miss Austen's verj finely written novel 
of JPmfa and Pr^udiee. That young lady had a talent for 
describing l^e involvements and feelings and characters of 
ordinary life, which is to me the most wonderful I ever met 
with. The Big Bow-wow strain 1 can do myself like any 
now going; but the exquisite touch, which renders ordinary 
cornmoiiplace things and characters interesting, from the 
truth of the description and the sentiment, is denied to me. 
What a pity such a gifted creature died so early! ^ 

March 15.—^This morning 1 leave JSTo. 39 Oastle Street, 
for the last time. " The cabin was convenient,** and habit 
bad made it agreeable to me. I never reckoned upon a change 
in this particular so long as 1 held an office in the Court 
of Session. In all my former changes of residence it was 
from good to better; this is retrograding. I leave this 
house for sale, and 1 cease to be an Edinburgh citizen, in the 
sense of being a proprietor, which my father and I have 
been for sixty years at least. So farewell, poor 39, and may 
you never harbour worse people than those who now leave 
you ! Not to desert the Lares all at once. Lady S. and 
Anne remain till Sunday. As for me, I go, as aforesaid, 
this morning. 

“Hatilmitnlidk!- 

Ahhdsford, 9 at night .—^The naturally unpleasant feelings 
which influenced me in my ejectment, for such it is virtually, 
readily evaporated in the course of the journey, though I 
had no pleasanter companions than Mrs. Mackay, the house¬ 
keeper, and one of the maids; and 1 have a shyness of dis- 

* It bworth acting that a quarter Scott liad already critiobed Min 
of a century after Sir Walter had Austen in the 27th No. of the 
written these lines, we find Mac- QuaHerly, She died in 1S17. 
anlay stating that, in his opinion. 

**thereMre inthe world no<Knnp6- * “I return no more,”-—see 
Mtions which approach nearer per- Maclfrimmon*a Latiuni by Scott.— 
feotien.” Poelieal ITorhs, vol. xt p. 3.12. 
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position^ which looks like pride, but it is not, which makes 
me awkward in speaking to my household domestics. With 
an ou|;-of>doors labourer, or an old woman gathering sticks, 
I can talk for ever. I was welcomed here on my arrival 
the tumult, great of men and dogs, all happy to see me. One 
of my old labourers killed by the fall of a stone working at 
Gattonside Bridge. Old Will Straiton, my man of wisdom 
and proverbs, also dead. He was entertaining from his 
importance and self-conceit, but really a sensible old maSt. 
When he heard of my misfortunes, he went to bed, and said 
he would not rise again, and kept his word. He was very 
infirm when I last saw him. Tom Purdie in great gloiy, 
being released from all farm duty, and destined to attend 
the woods, and be my special assistant. The gardener Bogie 
is to take care of what small farm we have left, which little 
would make me give up entirely. 

March 16.—Pleasant days make short Journals, and I 
have little to say to-day. I wrote in the morning at Wood- 
dock j walked from one till four; was down at Huntly Burn 
and paid my respects to the ladies. The spring seems 
promising, and everything in great order. Visited Will 
Straiton's widow, who squeezed out among many tears a 
petition for a house. I do not think I shall let her have 
one, as she has a bad temper, but I will help her otherwise; 
she is greedy besides, as was the defunct pliilosopher 
William. In a year or two I shall have on the toft field a 
gallant show of extensive woodland, sweeping over the hill, 
and its boundaries carefully concealed. In the evening, 
after dinner, read Mrs. Charlotte Smith’s novel of Dmnond ^ 
—decidedly the worst of her compositions. 

March 17.—Sent off a packet to J. B.; only three pages 
copy, so must work hard for a day or two. I wish I could 

1 Pahlifihed as far back aa 1792. Scott’s Jfiacdianeoua Prose Works, 
An appreciative criticism on Mrs. vol. iv. pp. S8-70. 

Smith's works will be found in 
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wind up my bottom handsomely—an odd but accredited 
phrase. The conclusion will be luminous; we must try to 
make it dashing. Go spin, you jade, go spin. $ave a good 
deal to do between>hands in sorting up the newly arrived 
accession of books. 

1 need not have exulted so soon in having attained ease 
and quiet. I am robbed of both with a vengeance. A 
letter from Lockhart, with one enclosed from Sophia, 
announces the medical people think the child is visibly 
losing strength, that its walking becomes more difficult, and, 
in short, that the spine seems visibly affected. They recom¬ 
mend tepid baths in sea-water, so Sophia has gone down to 
Brighton, leaving Lockhart in town, who is to visit her once 
a w'eek. Here is my worst augury verified.^ The bitterness 
of this probably impending calamity is extreme. The child 
was almost too good for this world; beautiful in features; 
and, though spoiled by every one, having one of the sweetest 
tempers, as well as the quickest intellect I ever saw; a sense 
of humour quite extraordinary in a child, and, owing to the 
general notice which was taken of him, a great deal more 
information than suited his years. He was born in the 
eighth month, and such children are never strong—seldom 
long-lived. I look on this side and that, and see nothing 
but protracted misery, a crippled frame, and decayed con¬ 
stitution, occupying the attention of his parents for years, 
and dying at the end of that period, when their hearts were 
turned on him; or the poor child may die before Sophia's 
confinement, and that may again be a dangerous and bad 
affair; or she may, by increase of attention to him, injure 
her own health. In short, to trace into how many branches 
such a misexy may flow is impossible. The poor dear love 
had so often a slow fever, that when it pressed its little lips 
to mine, I always foreboded to my owui heart what all I fear 
are now aware of. 

* See this Journal, 2 December last. 
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IxK^thart writes me that Oroker is the autRcw of 
Lettezs ia the Courier against MalacM, and that Oanning is 

to make another attack on me in the House of Commons.' 

* * ■« 

These things would make a man proud. I will not answer, 
because I must show up Sir William Bae, and even Lewd 
Melville, and I have done aiough to draw public attention, 
which is all 1 want. Let them call me ungrateful, unkind, 
and all sorts of names, so they keep their own fingers free of 
this most threatening measure. It is very curious that each o? 
•these angry friends—^Melville, Canning, and Croker—^has in 
former days appealed to me in confidence against each other. 

While 1 smoked my cigar after dinner, my mind has 
been running into four threads of bitter fancies, or rather 
into three decidedly bitter, and one that is indifferent. 
There is the distress incumbent on the country by these 
most untimely proceedings, which I would stop with my 
life were that adequate to prevent them. 2d, there is the 
unpleasant feeling of seeing a number of valued friends pass 
from me; that I cannot help. 3d, there is the gnawing 
misery about that sweet child aud its parents. 4th, there 
is the necessity of pursuing my own labours, for which per¬ 
haps I ought to be thankful, since it always wrenches one’s 
mind aside from what it must dwell on with pain. It is 
odd that the state of excitation with me rather increases 
’^than abates the power of labour. I must finish Woodstock 
well if 1 can : otherwise how the Philistines will rejoice 1 

March. 18.—Slept indifferently, and under the influence 
of Queen Mab, seldom auspicious to me, dreamed of reading 
the tale of the Prince of the Black Marble Islands to little 

* The letters o£ McUachi were however, declared that he did 
treated by some members of the not dread **the fl as hi n g of thsrt 
Hottse of Commons as incentives Highluid claymore thottf^ evohed 
to rebellion, and senators gravely from its scabbard by the ineanta* 
averred that not many years ago tions of the mightiest magtoian 
they wduld have subjected the of the age.”—Speech of Rt. fion. 
autiiw condign punishmmit. F. J. Robinson. 

The Oumcellor of the Exchequer, 
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extosded on a paialytic chair, and yet telling all 
hia pretty stories about Ha-papa, as he calls me, and Chiefs- 
wood--4nd vahed to think I should see the little darling no 
more, or see him as a thing that had better never have existed. 
Oh, misery 1 misery 1 that the best 1 can wish for him is early 
death, with all the wretchedness to his parents that is like 
to ensue! 1 intended to have stayed at home to-day; but 
Tom more wisely had resolved that 1 should walk, and hung 
about tlte window with his axe and my own in his hand till 
I turned out with him, and helped to cut some fine paling. 

March 19.—I have a most melancholy letter from Anne. 
Lady S., the faithful and true companion of my fortunes, 
good and bad, for so many years, has, but with difficulty, 
been prevailed on to see Dr. Abercrombie, and his opinion 
is far from favourable. Her asthmatic complaints are fast 
terminating in hydropsy, as I have long suspected; yet the 
avowal of the truth and its probable consequences are over¬ 
whelming. They are to stay a little longer in town to try 
the effects of a new medicine. On Wednesday they propose 
to return hither—a new affliction, where there was enough be¬ 
fore; yet her constitution is so good that if she will be guided 
by advice, tilings may be yet ameliorated, God grant it 1 for 
really these misfortunes come too close upon each other. 

A letter from Croker of a very friendly tone and tenor,' 
which I will answer accordingly, not failing, however, to let 
him know that if 1 do not reply it is not for fear of his 
arguments or raillery, far less from diffidence in my cause. 
I hope and trust it will do good.^ 

Maxpopple ^ and two of his boys arrived to take part of 
my poor dinner. I. fear the little fellows had little more 
than the needful, but they had all 1 had to give them. 

1 Botib letters are quoted in vol. L pp. 315-319. 

I^ocAchart's vol. viii. pp. 

305. See also Oroher'a Oorreapond- ^ W. Soott, fisq., afterirards of 
enee and Diariea, edited by Louis J. Baebum, Sir Waltw's Sheriff-sub- 
Jennings, 3 vols. 8vo, Lend. 1884, stitute. 
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I wrote a good deal tc^day notwithstanding heavy 
thoughts. 

March 20.—Despatched proofs and copy this morning; 
and Swanston, the carpenter, coming in, 1 made a sort of 
hosy idle day of it with altering and hanging pictures and 
prints, to find room for those which came from Edinburgh, 
and by dinb of being on foot from ten to near five, put all 
things into apple-pie order. What strange beings we are ! 
The serious duties I have on hand cannot divert my mi% 
from the most melancholy thoughts; and yet the talking 
with these workmen, and the trifling occupation which they 
give me, serves to dissipate my attention. The truth is, I 
fancy that a body under the impulse of violent motion can¬ 
not be stopped or forced back, but may indirectly be urged 
into a diflerent channel. In the evening I read, and sent off 
my Sheriff-Court processes. 

I have a sort of grudging to give reasons why MalacM 
does not reply to the answers which have been sent forth. 
I don't know—I am strongly tempted—but I won’t. To drop 
the tone might seem mean, and perhaps to maintain it would 
only exasperate the quarrel, without producing any bene¬ 
ficial results, and might be considered as a fresh insult by 
my alienated friends, so on the whole I won’t. 

The thing has certainly had more effect than it deserves; 
and I suspect my Ministerial friends, if they love me less, 
will not hold me cheaper for the fight I have made. I am 
far from saying oderint dvtm emerint, but there is a great 
difference betwixt that and being a mere prot^g^, a poor 
broken-down man, who was to be assisted when existing 
circumstances, that most convenient of all apologies and 
happiest of all phrases, would permit. 

March 21.—Perused an attack on myself, done with as 
much ability as truth, by no less a man than Joseph Hume, 
Ibe night-work man of the House of Commons, who lives 
upon petty abuses, and is a very useful man by so doing. He 
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tuts bad tbe kinduese to sa;^bat I am inteteated iu keeping 

the taxes; I irish 1 had anything else to do with them 
than to pay them. But he lies, and is an ass, and not worth 
a man's thinking about Joseph Hume, indeed I~1 say 
Joseph Hnm,—and could add a Swiftian ihyme, bnt for¬ 
bear. 

Busy in unpicking and repacking. I wrote five pages of 
Woodstock, which work begins 
< “ To appropinque an end.” * 

March 22 .—A letter from Lord Downshire's man of 

<1 

business about funds supposed to belong to my wife, or to the 
estate of my late brother-in-law. The possessor of the secret 
wants some reward. If any is granted, it should be a per¬ 
centage on the net sum received, with the condition no cure 
—no pay. I expect Lady ^ and from Anne's last letter 
hope to find her better than the first anticipation led me to 
dread. 

Sent off proofs and copy, and sliall indulge a little leisure 
to-day to collect my ideas and stretch my limbs. I am 
again far before the press. 

March 23.—^Lady Scott arrived yesterday to dinner. She 
was better than I expected, but Anne, poor soul, looked very 
poorly, and had been much worried with the fatigue and 
discomfort of the last week. Lady S. takes the digitalis, 
and, as she thinks, with advantage, though the medicine 
makes her very sick. Yet, on the whole, things are better 
than my gloomy apprehensions had anticipated. 

I wrote to Lockhart and to Lord Downshire's Agent,— 
G. Handley, Esq., Pentonville, London. 

Took a good brushing walk, but not till 1 had done a 
good task. 

March 24.—Sent off copy, proofs, J. B. clamorous 
for a motto. 

It is fbolish to encourage people to expect mottoes and 
^ Hadibrasi— ‘J. o. l. 
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%uch-lik6 decorameiits. You have no credit for ^uoceas in 
finding them, and there is a disgrace in wanting them. It 
is like being in the habit ol showing feats of strength, 
which, you at length gain praise by accomplishing, while 
some shame occurs in failure. 

March 25.—The end winds out well enough. I have 
almost finished to-night; indeed I might have done so had 1 
been inclined, but I had a walk in a hurricane of snow for 
two hours and feel a little tired. Miss Margaret Ferguson 
came to dinner with us.' 


March 26.—Here is a disagreeable morning, snowing and 
hailing, with gleams of bright sunshine between, and all the 
ground white, and all the air frozen. 1 don’t like this 
jumbling of weather. It is ungenial, and gives chilblains. 
Besides, with its whiteness, and its coldness, and its glister, 
and its discomfort, it resembles that most disagreeable of 
all things, a vain, cold, empty, beautiful woman, who has 
neither mind nor heart, but only features like a doll. I do 
not know what is so like this disagreeable day, when the 
sun is so bright, and yet so uninfluential, that 

“ One may gaze upon its beams 
Till he is starred with cold.” 


No matter, it will serve as well as another day to finish 
Woodstock. Walked out to the lake, and coquetted with this 
disagreeable weather, whereby I catch chilblains in my 
fingers and cold in my head. Fed the swans. 

Finished Woodstock, however, cum iota seguela of title-page, 
introduction, etc., and so, as Dame Fortune says in Qmoedo, 

“ Go wheel, and may the devil drive thee.” ® 


* One of Sir Walter’s kindly 

**mird sisters** and neighbours, 
daughters of Professor Ferguson. 
They had occupied the house at 
Tdftfield (on which Soott at the 
Jadies* request bestowed the name 
of Huntly Burn) from the s^ing 
of 1818. Miss Margaret has been 


described as extremely like her 
brother Sir Adam in the turn of 
thought and of humour.—See L{fe, 
vol. vi. p. 322. ' 

® Fortune in her Wits, and the 
Howfif all Men, (^uevedo’s Wwks, 
Ed in. 1788, vol. iii. p. 107. 
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Monk 27.^Another bright cold day. 1 answered two 
modest requests from widow ladies. One, whom I had al¬ 
ready assisted in some law business, on the footing of her 
having visited my mother, requested me to write to Mr. Peel, 
saying, on her authority, that her second son, a youth of in¬ 
finite merit and acoomplishment, was fit for any situation in 
a public office, and that I requested he might be provided 
accordingly. Another widowed dame, whose claim is having 
read Marmion and the I^y of the Lah, besides a promise 
to mad all my other works—Gad, it is a rash engagement!— 
demands that I shall either pay £200 to get her cub into 
some place or other, or settle him in a seminary of educa¬ 
tion. Beally this is very much after the fashion of the 
husbandman of IMigucl Turra’s requests' of Sancho when 
Governor.^ “ Have you anything else to ask, honest man ? ” 
quoth Sancho. But what are the demands of an honest man 
to those of an honest woman, and she a widow to boot ? I 
do believe youi destitute widow, especially if she hath a 
charge of children, and one or two fit for patronage, is one 
of the most impudent animals living. 

Went to Galashiels and settled the dispute about Sandie’s 
waU. 

March 28.—^We have now been in solitude for some 
time—myself nearly totally so, excepting at meals, or on a 
call as yesterday from Henry and William Scott of Harden. 
One is tempted to ask himself, knocking at the door of his 
own heart, Do you love this extreme loneliness? I can 
answer conscientiously, I do. The love of solitude was with 
me a passion of early youth; when in my teens, 1 used to 
fly from company to indulge in visions and airy castles of 
my own, the disposal of ideal wealth, and the exercise of 
imaginary power. This feeling prevailed even till I was 
eighteen, when love and ambition awakening with other 
passions threw me more into society, from which I have, 

* 2)<m Quixote, Ft. ii. cap. 47. 
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l^weyer, i^t times withdrawn myself, and have been al^ay^ 

even glad to do so. I have risen from a feast satiated i and 
unless it be one or two persons of very strong intrileci^ or 
whose spirits and good-humour amuse me, 1 wish neither to 
see the high, the low, nor the middling class of society. Ibis 
is a feeling without the least tinge of misanthropy, which 
I always consider as a kind of blasphemy of a shocking 
description. If God bears with the very worst of us, we may* 
surely endure each other. If thrown into society, I alwa^ 
have, and always will endeavour to bring pleasure with me, 
at least to show willingness to please. But for all this I 
had rather live alone,” and I wish my appointment, so con¬ 
venient otherwise, did not require my going to Edinburgh. 
But this must be,* and in my little lodging I will be lonely 
enough. 

Had a very kind letter from Croker disowning the least 
idea of personal attack in his answer to McUacM. 

Beading at intervals a novel called Granby ; one of that 
very difficult class which aspires to describe the actual cur¬ 
rent of society, whose colours are so evanescent that it is 
difficult to fix them on the canvas. It is well written, but 
over-laboured—^too much attempt to put the reader exactly 
up to the thoughts and sentiments of the parties. The 
women do this better: Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen have all 
had their portraits of real society, far superior to anything 
man, vain man, has produced of the like nature.^ 

Jlfarc^ 29.—^Worked in the morning. Had two visits 
from Colonels Bussell and Ferguson. Walked from one 
till half-past four. A fine, fiashy, disagreeable day; snow- 
clouds sweeping past among sunshine, driving down the 
valley, and whitening the country behind them. 

. Mr. Gibson came suddenly in after dinner. Brought 

^ Onmhy uraa written bf a yonng FirtA Earl q/* Clarmion, 3 vola. Sv'o, 
man, Tbos. H. Lister, some ye^s 1837-38. Mr. Li^r died in hie 
afterwirda known as the author of 41st year in 1842. 

Tha XJsft and Administration of the 
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yer^ indlfifeiBUt news from GonstaWs house. It is not 
now hoped that they will pay above three or four shil- 
Hngs in the pound. Bobinsou supposed not to be much 
better. 

Mr. G. goes to London immediately, and is to sell Woodr 
stq<^ to Bobinson if he can, otherwise to those who will, 
^ohn Murray, etc. This work may fail, perhaps, though 
better than some of its predecessors. If so, we must try 
some new manner. I think 1 could catch the dogs yet. 

A beautiful and perfect lunar rainbow to-night. 

Mar^ 30.—^Mr. Gibson looks unwell, and complains of 
cold—^bitter bad‘ weather for his travelling, and he looks 
but frail 

These indifferent news he brought me affect me but to a 
little degree. It is being too confident to hope to ensure 
success in the long series of successive struggles* which lie 
before me. But somehow, 1 do fully entertain the hope of 
doing a good deal. 

March 31.— 

“ He walked and wrote poor soul, what then ? 

, Why then, he wrote and walked again.” 

But I am begun Na^p. Bon, again, which is always 
a change, because it gives a good deal of reading and 
research, whereas Woodstock and such like, being extempore 
from my mother-wit, is a sort of spinning of the brams, of 
which a man tires. The weather seems milder to-day. 
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April 1 .—JEx uno die disce om/Ms, Eose at seven or 
sooner, studied, and wrote till breakfast with Anne, abont 
a quarter before ten. Lady Scott seldom able to rise till 
twelve or one. Then I write or study again tUl one. At 
that hour to-day I drove to Huntly Burn, and walked home 
by one of the hundred and one pleasing paths which I have 
made through the woods I have planted—now chatting 
with Tom Purdie, who carries my plaid, and speaks when he 
pleases, telling long stories of hits and misses in shooting 
twenty years back—sometimes chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy—and sometimes attending to the humours 
of two curious little terriers of the Dandie Dinmont breed, 
together with a noble wolf-hound puppy which Glengarry 
has given me to replace Maida. This brings me down to 
the very moment I do teU—^the rest is prophetic. I will 
feel sleepy when this book is locked, and perhaps sleep 
until Dalgleish brings the dinner summons. Then 1 will 
have a chat with Lady & and Anne; some broth or soup, a 
slice of plain meat—and man’s chief business, in Br. 
Johnson’s estimation, is briefly despatched. Half an hour 
with my family, and half an hour’s coquetting with a cigar, 
a tumbler of weak whisky and water, and a novel perhaps, 
lead on to tea, which sometimes consumes another half hour 
of chat; tben write and read in my own room till ten 
o’clock at night; a little bread and then a glass of porter, 
and to bed. 

And this, very rarely varied by a visit from some one, 

is the tenor of my daily life—and a very pleasant one 
168 
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indeed, were it not for apprehensions about Lady B. and 
poor Johnnie Hugh. The former will, I think, do well— 
for the latter—fear—I fear- 

April 2.—1 am in a wayward mood this morning. 1 
received yesterday the last proof-sheets of Woodstock^ and I 
ought to correct them. Now, this ought sounds as like as 
possible to mustf and must I cannot abide. I would go to 
Prester John’s country of free good-will, sooner than I would 
mubi it to Edinburgh. Yet this is all folly, and silly folly 
too and so wmi shall be for once obeyed after I have thus 
written myself out of my aversion to its peremptory sound. 
Corrected the said proofs till twelve o’clock—^when I think 
I will treat resolution, not to a dram, as the drunken fellow 
said after he had passed the dram-shop, but to a walk, the 
rather that my eyesight is somewhat uncertain and waver¬ 
ing. I think it must be from the stomach. The whole page 
waltzes before my eyes. J. B. writes gloomily about Wood- 
stock ; but commends the conclusion. 1 think he is right. 
Besides, my manner is nearly caught, and, like Captain 
Bobadil,^ 1 have taught nearly a hundred gentlemen to fence 
very nearly, if not altogether, as well as myself. I will 
strike out something new. 

April 3.—have from BaUantyne and Gibson the extra¬ 
ordinary and gratifying news that Woodstock is sold for 
£8228 in all, ready money—a matchless sum for less than 
three months' work.^ If Napoleon does as well, or near it, 
it will put the trust affairs in high flourish. Four or five 
years of leisure and industry would, with [such] success, 
amply replace my losses, and put me on a steadier footing 
than ever. I have a curious fancy: I will go set two or 
three acorns, and judge by their success in growing whether 
I will succeed in clearing my way or not. I have a little 

^ Ben Jonson’i Every Mtut in hie of James Ballantyne it Co.'s credi* 
fftmowr, Act IV. Sa 5. tors, and that this sum includes the 

* The reader will understand cost of printing the first edition as 
tiliat the Novel was sold for behoof well as paper.—j. o. l. 
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toothache keeps me from working much to*day, bei^des £■ 
seut ofi’, per BlucheT} copy for Napoleon, as well as the 
d—d proofs. 

A. blank forenoon 1 But how could I help it, Madam 
Duty? I was not lazy; on my soul 1 was not 1 did not 
cry for half holiday for the sale of Woodstock. But in 
came Colonel Ferguson with Mrs. Stewart of Blackhill, or 
hall, or something, and I must show her the garden, pictures, 
etc. This lasts till one; and just as they are at their lunchgi; 
and about to go off, guard is relieved by the Laird and Lady 
• Harden, and Miss Eliza Scott—and my dear Chief, whom 1 
love very much, though a little obsidional or so, remains 
till three. That same crown, composed of the grass which 
grew on the walls of besieged places, should be offered to 
visitors who stay above an hour in any eident^ person’s 
house. Wrote letters this evening. 

. April 4.—Wrote two pages in the morning. Then went 
to Ashestiel in the sociable, with Colonel Ferguson. Found 
my cousin Bussell settled kindly to his gardening and his 
projects. He seems to have brought home with him the 
enviable talent of being interested and happy in his own 
place. Ashestiel looks worst, I think, at this period of the 
year; but is a beautiful plade in summer, where I passed 
nine happy years. Did I ever pass unhappy years any¬ 
where? None that I remember, save those at the High 
School^ which I thoroughly detested on account of the 
confinement. I disliked serving in my father’s office, too, 
from the same hatred to restraint. In other respects, I have 
-had unhappy days—unhappy weeks — even, on ona^ or 
two occasions, unhappy mouths; but Fortune’s finger has 
never been able to play a dirge on me for a quarter of 
a year together. 

X am sorry to see the Peel-wood, and other natural 
coppice,, decaying and abridged about Ashestiel— 

* Eident, i.e. eagerly diligent.—J. o. u 
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lu^nd luu razed the green, 

Wh^ once my childr^ play’d; 

The axe has fell’d the hawthorn screen. 

The schoolboy’s summer shade.'' 

There was a very romantic pasturage called the Oow>park, 
which I was particularly attached to, from its wild and 
sequestered character. Having been part of an old wood 
which had been cut down, it was full of copse—^hazel, and 
oaki and all sorts of young trees, irregularly scattered over 
fine pasturage, and affording a hundred intricacies so 
delicious to the eye and the imagination. But some mis¬ 
judging friend had cut down and cleared away without 
mercy, and divided the varied and sylvan scene, which was 
divided by a little rivulet, into the two most formal things 
in nature—a thriving plantation, many-angled as usual, 
and a park laid down in grass ; wanting therefore the rich 
graminivorous variety wliich Nature gives its carpet, and 
having instead a braird of six days’ growth—^lean and 
hungry growth too—of ryegrass and clover. As for the 
rill, it stagnates in a deep square ditch, which silences its 
prattle, and restrains its meanders with a witness. The 
original scene was, of course, imprinted still deeper on 
Bussell’s mind £han mine, and I was glad to see he was 
intensely sorry for the change. 

AprU 5. —Bose late in the morning, past eight, to give 
the cold and toothache time to make themselves scarce, 
which they have obligingly done. Yesterday every tooth 
on the right side of my head was absolutely waltzing. I 
would have drawn by the half dozen, but country dentists 
are nbt to be Uppened to.J To-day aU is quiet; but a little 
swdlipg and stiffness in the jaw. Went to Chiefswood at 
one, and marked with regret forty trees indispensably 
necessary for paling—much like drawing a tooth; they are 

* These llnee ali^tly altered ‘ Lippened, j.e, relied upou.— 
iimu Lo'^an.—-j. a. u ;i. o. l. 
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wanted and will never be better, but 1 am avaricious of 
grown trees, having so few. 

Worked a fair task; dined, and read Clapperton’s journey 
and Denham’s into Bomou. Very entertaining, and less 
botheration about mineralogy, botany, and so forth, than 
usual. Pity Africa picks up so many brave men, however. 
Work in the evening. 

April 6.—^Wrote in the morning. Went at one to 
Huntly Bum, where I had the great pleasure to he^, 
through a letter from Sir Adam, that Sophia was in health, 
and Johnnie gaining strength. It is a fine exchange from 
deep and aching uncertainty on so interesting a subject, to 
the little spitfire feeling of “Well, but they might have 
taken the trouble to write”; but so wretched a corre¬ 
spondent as myself has not much to say, so I will just 
grumble sufficiently to maintain the patriarchal dignity. 

I returned in time to work, and to receive a shoal of 
things from J. B. Among others, a letter from an Irish 
lady, who, for the^'heaux yeux, which I shall never look upon, 
desires I will forthwith send her all the Waverley Novels, 
which are published, with an order to furnish her with all 
others in course as they appear, which jshe assures me 
will be an era in her life. She may find out some other 
epocha. 

April 7.—^Made out my morning’s task; at one drove to 
Ohiefswood, and walked home by the Ehymei’’s Glen, Mar’s 
Lee, and Haxell-Cleugh. Took me three hours. The heath 
gets somewhat heavier for me every year—but never mind, 
I like it altogether as well as the day I could tread it best. 
My plantations are getting all into green leaf, especially the 
larches, if theirs may be called leaves, which are only a sort 
of hair, and from the number of birds drawn to these wastes, 
I may congratulate myself on having literally made the 
desert to sing. As I returned, there was, in the phraseology 
of that most precise of prigs in a white collarless coat and 
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ekapeaVf las, Mister ConmiissaTy Kamsay- ' a rather dense 
inspissation of rain/' Deil care. 

“Lord, who would live tnrmoiled in the Court, 

That might ei^oy such quiet walks as these ? ” ^ 

Yet misfortune comes our way too. Poor Laidlaw lost a 
fine prattling child of five years old yesterday. 

It is odd enough—Iden, the Kentish Esquire, has just 
made the ejaculation which I adopted in the last page, when 
he kills Cade, and posts away up to Court to get the price 
set upon his head. Here is a letter come from Lockhart, 
full of Court news, and all sort of news,—best is his wife is 
well, and thinks the child gains in health. 

Lockhart erroneously supposes that I think of applying 
to Ministers about Charles, and that notwithstanding 
Croker's terms of pacification 1 should find Malacki stick 
in my way. I would not make such an application for 
millions; 1 think if I were to ask patronage it would [not] 
be through them, for some time at least, and I might have 
better access.* 

AjprU 8.—We expect a raid of folks to visit us this 
morning, whom we must have dined before our misfortunes. 
Save time, wine, and money, these misfortunes—and so far 
are convenient things. Besides, there is a dignity about 
them when they come only like the gout in its mildest 
shape, to authorise diet and retirement, the night-gown and 
the velvet shoe; when the one comes to chalkstones, and 
the other to prison, though, there would be the devil. Or 
compare the effects of Sieur Gout and absolute poverty upon 
the stomach—the necessity of a bottle of laudanum in the 
one case, the want of a morsel of meat in the other. 

Laidlaw’s infant, which died on Wednesday, is buried 
to-day. The people coming to visit prevent my going, and I 

1 2 King Henry F/., Act iv. anyB—*'My interest, as you might 
8o. 10, lAightiy varied. have known, lies Windsor vray.*’— 

' ’ In a letter of the same day he s. cf. l. 
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axa gl<Ml of it ” 1 hate fimertJfi—always did. Ihere is suoh 
a toixtore of mummety with real grief—^the actual mouxher 
perha|)s heart-broken, and all the rest making solemn faces, 
and whispering observations on the weather end pubHc 
news, and here and there a greedy fellow enjoying the coke 
and wina To me it is a farce full of most tragical mirth, 
and I am not sorry (like Provost Coulter^) but glad that I 
shall not see my own. This is a most unhlial tendency of 
mine, for my father absolutely loved a funeral; and as hlii 
was a man of a fine presence, and looked the mourner well, 
he was asked to every interment of distinction. He seemed 
to preserve the list of a whole bead-roll of cousins, meidy 
for the pleasure of being at their funerals, which he was 
often asked to superintend, and I suspect had sometimes to 
pay for. He carried me with him as often as he could to 
these mortuary ceremonies; but feeling I was not, like him, 
either useful or ornamental, I escaped as often as 1 could. 

I saw the poor child’s funeral from a distance. Ah, that 
Distance! What a magician for conjuring up scenes of joy 
or sorrow, smoothing all asperities, reconciling all incon- 
gruities, veiling all absurdness, softening every coarseness, 
doubling every effect by the influence of the imagination. 
A Scottish wedding should be seen at a distance; the gay 
baud of the dancers just distinguished amid the elderly 
group of the spectators,—^the glass held high, and the 
distant cheers as it is swallowed, ehould be only a sketch, 
not a finished Dutch picture, when it becomes brutal and 
booiisL Scotch psalmody, too, should be heard from a 
distance. The grunt and the snuffle, and the whine and the 
scream, should be all blended in that deep and distant sound. 

* Wilflam Coulter, Lord Provost Scott uilul to take him off w saying, 
d! Sdinbnrgb, died in office, April at some public meeting, '^Oentle; 
ISIO, and was said to*have b^ men, thongb doomed to the trade 
gneatly consoled on his deathbed of a stocAing'Weaver, I wsa bom 
by the prospect of so grand a funeral with the soul of a Sheepio (Sdpto). 
as must ne^t occur in his case.— 
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rising and falling like the Eolian harp, maj hare some 
title to be called the praise of onr Maker. Even so the 
dliMiftnt funeral: the few mourners on horseback, with their 
plaids wrapped around them—^the father heading the pro¬ 
cession as they enter the river, and pointing out the ford by 
which his darling is to be carried on the last long road—not 
one of the subordinate figures in discord with the general 
tone of the incident—seeming just accessories, and no more 
— thije ii affecting. 

April 9.—I worked at correcting proofs in-the morning, 
and, what is harder, at correcting manuscript, which fags me 
excessively. I was dead sick of it by two o’clock, the rather 
as my hand, 0 revered “ Gumal,” be it said between our¬ 
selves, gets daily worse. 

Lockhart’s Beview} Don’t like his article on Sheridan’s 
life. There is no breadth in it, no general views, the whole 
flung away in smart but party criticism. Now, no man can 
take more general and liberal views of literature than J. G. L 
But ho lets himself too easily into that advocatism of style, 
which is that of a pleader, not a judge or a critic, and is 
particularly unsatisfactory to the reader. Lieut-Col. Ferguson 
dined here. 

April 10.—Sent off proofs and copy galore before break¬ 
fast, and might be able to give idleness a day if I liked. 
But it is as well reading for Bomy as for anything else, and 
I have a humour to make my amusement useful. Then the 
day is changeable, with gusts of wind, and I believe a start 
to ttie garden will be my best out-of-doors exercise. No 
thorough hill-expedition in this gusty weather. 

April 11.—Wrought out my task, although I have been 
much affected this morning by the Morbus, as I call it. 
^idling pain in the back, rendering one posture intolerable, 
fluttering of the heart, idle fears, glqpmy thoughts and 
anxieties, which if not unfounded are at least bootless. I 
* Qmrtirhj IfevkWf No. 66; Lockhart’s review of Sheridan’s Life. 
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have been out once or twice, but am driven in by the zain. 
Mert^ on us, what poor devils we are! 1 shook this affection 
off, however. Mr. Scrope and Col. Ferguson came to dinner, 
and we twaddled away the evening well enough. 

April 12.—1 have finished my task this morning at 
half-past eleven—easily and early—and, I think, not amiss. 
I hope J. B. will make some great points of admiration 1! 
otherwise I will be disappointed. If this work answers—-if 
4t,^|£f..^swer8, it must set us on our legs; 1 am sure woi^ 
trumpery of mine has had a great run. Well, 1 will console 
myself and do my best! But fashion changes, and I am 
getting old, and may become unpopular, but it is time to cry 
out when I am hurt. I remember with what great difficulty 
I was brought to think myself something better than 
common,^—and now I will not in mere faintness of heart 
give up good hopes. So Fortune protect the bold. I have 
finished the whole introductory sketch of the Bevolution— 


’ It is iuterestiug to read what 
James Ballantyue has recorded on 
this subject—“Sir Walter at all 
times laboured under the strangest 
delusion as to the merits of his own 
works. On this score ho was not 
only inaccessible to compliments, 
but even insensible to the truth; in 
fact, at all times, he hated to talk 
of any of his productions; as, for 
instance, he greatly preferre<^ 'Mrs. 
Shelley’s Frankenstem to any of his 
own romances. I remember cue 
day, when Mr. Erskine and I were 
dining with him, either immediately 
before or immediately after the 
publication of one of the best of the 
latter, aiul were giving it the high 
praise we thought it deserved, he 
asked us abruptly whether we had 
read Frankenstein. We answered 
that we had not. he said, 

'have patimioe, read Fmnkenstein, 
and you will be better able to judge 
of-—.’ You will easily judge 


of the disappointment thus pre¬ 
pared for us. When 1 ventured, 
as 1 sometimes did, to pcess 
him on the score of the reputa¬ 
tion he had gained, he merely 
asked, as if he determined to be 
done with the discussion, 'Why, 
what is the vMue of a reputation 
which probably will not last above 
one or two generations?* One 
morning, I recollect, I went into 
his library, shortly after the publica¬ 
tion of the JDady of the Lake, 
and finding Miss Scott there, who 
was then a very young girl, I asked 
her, 'Well, ]!^s Sophia, how do 
you like the Lady of the Lake, with, 
which everybody is so much en¬ 
chanted f * Her answer was, whh 
afiecting simplicity, *0h, 1 have 
not read it. Papa says there's no¬ 
thing so bad for y omig girls so read¬ 
ing bad poetry.’ Yet he could not 
be said to be hostile to compliments 
in the abstract—nothing was so easy 
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too long for an introduction. But 1 think 1 may now go to 
my solitary walk. 

13.—On my return from my walk yesterday I 
leamt with great concern the death of my old friend, Sir 
Alexander Don. He cannot have been above six- or seven- 
and-forty. Without being much together, we had, consider¬ 
ing our different habits, lived in much friendship, and I 
sincerely regret his death. His habits were those of a gay 
mauip much connected with the turf; but he possessed strong 
natural parts, and in particular few men could speak better 
in public when he chose. He had tact, wit, power of sarcasm, 
and that indescribable something which marks the gentleman. 
His manners in society were extremely pleasing, and as he 
had a taste for literature and the fine arts, there were few 
more pleasant companions, besides being a highly-spirited, 
steady, and honourable man. His indolence prevented his 
fuming these good parts towards acquiring the distinction 

M to flatter him about a farm or a diately became orercast—and hie 
Held, and hie manner on such on answer was, ' Well, I think, I 
fxtooMion plainly showed that he was must say your party might have 
. really oi>en to such a compliment, been better employed.’ * I knew it 
and liked it. In fact, 1 can recall would be your answer,’—the conver- 
only one instance in which he was sation continued,—‘ nor would I 
fairly cheated into pleasure by a tri- have mentioned it, but that Dr. 
bute paid to his literary merit, and Chalmers was present, and was by 
it was a striking one. Somewhere far the most decided in his ex- 
betwixt two and three years ago I pressions of pleasure and admiration 
" Wasdining at the Rev. Dr. Brunton’s, of any of the party. ’ This instantly 
i^th a large and accomplished party, roused him to the most vivid ani- 
i(;j| whom Dl-. Chalmers was one. mation. ‘ Dr. Chalmers t ’ he 
' ^he conversation turned upon Sir repeated; ’ that throws new light 
Walter Scott’s romances generally, on the subject—to have produced 
l^d the course of it led me very any effect upon the mind of such a 
>;it||«tly afterwards tb call on Sir man as Dr. Chalmers is indeed 
ilajiter, and address him as follows something to be proud of. Dr. 

knew the task was a bold one, Chalmers is a man of the truest 
but I thought I saw that I should genius. 1 will thank you to repeat 
get well through it—‘Well, Sir all you can recollect that he said 
Walter,’ I said, 'I was dining on the subject.* I did so accord- 
yesterday, where your woiks became ingiy, and I can recall no other 
thefubjectof very copious oonver- similar instance.”— JoTnea Bailan- 
saifleh;' Hie countenance imme- tyne'a MS. 
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he Blight have attained. He was among the dMmm vdio^ 
Bonaparte’s iniquitous commands confined so long in Francis 
and coming there into possession of a large estate in right^^l 
his mother, the heiress of the Glencaim family, he had .^e 
means of being very expensive, and probably then acquItilKi 
those gay habits which rendered him averse to serio^ 
business. Being our member for Boxburgbshire, his dea^ 
will make a stir amongst us. 1 prophesy Harden^ will be 
here to talk about starting his son Henry. ^ 

Accordingly the Laird and Lady called. I exhorted him 
to write to Lord Montagu * instantly. I do not see what they 
can do better, and unless some pickthank intervene to in¬ 
sinuate certain irritating suspicions, I suppose Lord M. will 
make no objection. There can be no objection to Henry 
Scott for birth, fortune, or political principle; and I do mot 
see where we could get a better representative. 

14.—^Wrote to Lord M. last night. 1 hope t! 
will keep the peace in the county. I am sure it would 
to me a most distressing thing if Buccleuch and Haidei 
were to pull different ways, being so intimate with 
families. ' ' ’ 

I did not write much yesterday, not above two pages ahd 
a half. I have begun Bomy, though, and deal tmjoms gmh 
qm chose. This morning I sent off proofs and manuscri|)t^ 
Had a letter from the famous Denis Davidoff, the Bl 
Captain, whose abilities as a partisan were so much disti: 
guished during the retreat &om Moscow. If I can 
wheedle him out of a few anecdotes, it would be a great 




1 For the life led by many of the 
d4Unu8 in Franoe before 1814, and 
for anecdotes regarding Sir Alex¬ 
ander Don, see Sir James Camp¬ 
bell of Ardh^ingW Memoirs, 2 vols. 
8vo, London 1832, vol. ii. chaps. 7 
and8.< 

* Hogh Scott of Harden, after¬ 
wards (in 1835) Lord Folwarth— 


suooeeded b/ his son Heni;y>- 
1841. 

* Henry Jas. Scott, whosnc 
to the &rony of Montagu on' 
demise of hU grandfather, 
of Montagu, was the son^ 

8d Dako of Buocleuc’ " 

M.’s death in 1845 
Montagu expired. ^ 
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A kind letter from Oolin Mack[enzie]; he thinka the 
Ministry will not posh the measure against Scotland. 1 fear 
will; there is usually an obstinacy in weakness. But 1 
wM think no more about it. Time draws on. I have been here 
a month. Another month carries me to be a hermit in the city 
mstead of the country. I could scarce think 1 had been here 
a week. I wish I was able» even at ^eat loss, to retire from 
Edinburgh entirely. Here, is no bile, no visits, no routine, 
iind .)iot on the whole, things are as well perhaps as they are. 

April 16.—Received last night letters from Sir John 
Scott Boi^las, and from that daintiest of Dandies, Sir 
William Elliot of Stobs, canvassing for the county. Young 
Harry's ^ the lad for me. But will he be the lad for Lord 
Montagu ?—there is the point. 1 should have given him a 
hint to attend to Edgerston. Perhaps being at Minto, and not 
^there, may give offence, and a bad report from that quarter. 

E ild play the devil. It is rather too late to go down and\^ 
them this, and, to say truth, I don’t like the air of 
]g myself busy in the matter. 

Poor Alexander Don died of a disease in the heart; 
the body s -opened, which was very right. Odd enough, 
too, to have a man, probably a friend two days before, slash- ' 
ing at one’s heart as it were a bullock’s. I had a letter yester- 
from John Gibson. The House of Longman and Co. 
fantee the sale [of Woodstock] to Hurst, and take the work, 
^Hurst and Robinson (as is to be feared) can make no play. 
Also I made up what was due of my task both for 13th 
14th. So hey for a Swiftianism— 



“ I loll in my chur, 

And around me 1 stare 
With a critical air. 

Like a calf at a fair ; 

And, say I, Mrs. Duty, 
Ck>od*morrow to your beauty, ■ 
^ I kiss your sweet ahoe-tie, 

And hope I can suit ye.” 


Henry Soott, afterwards LonI Polwarth. 
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Fair words butter no parsnips, says l>aty; d^n*t keep 
talking then, but get to your work again. Here is a tlay^ 
tasls before you—^the siege of Toulon. CaU you tW a task I 
d— me, 111 write it as fast as Bonty carried it on. 

April 16.—I am now far ahead with Nap I wrote a 
little this morning, but this forenoon I must write letters^ 
a task in which I am far behind. 

“Heaven sure sent letters for some Wretch’s plague.”' 

Lady Scott seems to make no way, yet can scarce be said 
to lose any. She suffers much occasionally, especially 
during the night. Sleeps a great deal when at ease; all 
symptoms announce water upon the chest A sad prospect 

In the evening a despatch from Lord Melville, written 
with all the familiarity of former times, desiring me to ride 
down and press Mr., Scott of Harden to let Henry stand, 
and this in Lord Montagu’s name as well as his own, so that 
the two propositions cross each other on the road, and 
Henry is as much desired by the Buccleuch interest as 
desires their support. 

Jedburgh, April 17.—Came over to Jedburgh this morning, 
to breakfast with my good old friend Mr. Shortreed, and had 
my usual warm reception. Lord Gillies held the Circuit 
Court, and there was no criminal trial for any offence what¬ 
soever. I have attended these circuits with tolerable re¬ 
gularity since 1792, and though there is seldom much 
importance to be done, yet I never remember before t^ 
Forteous rolP being quite blank. The judge was presented 

' Slightly altered from Pope’s gateway as they entered the vhilealis 
Klohsa to Ahdard. *' towns on their circuit ayreijt»- 

The Catalogue of Criminals Chambers’s Book of Bcotlcmd^'^ 
brought before the Circuit Courts 310. 

at one time was termed iu Scot- ^ Jamieson suggests that the word 
land the Portuous Boll. The name may have come from “ P(»teoui ’’as 
appemrs to have been derived from originally applied to a Breviary, or 
the pnotice in early times of de- portable book «of prayers, 
Uvering to the judges lists of Crimi- might easily be transferr^V^ a 
nals for Trials in Portu, or in the portable roll of indictments. 
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a pair of white gloves, in consideration of its being a 
maiden circuit. Harden came over and talked about his 
son's preferment, naturally much pleased. 

Eeceived £100 from John Lockhai^:, for review of Pepys;' 
but this is by far too much; £50 is plenty. Still I must 
impeticos the gratility for the present,*—for Whitsunday 
will find me only with £300 in hand, unless Blackwood 
settles a few scores of pounds for Maldchi. 

Wiote a great many letters. Dined with the Judge, 
where I met the disappointed candidate, Sir John Scott 
Douglas, who took my excuse like a gentleman. Sir William 
Elliot, on the other hand, was, being a fine man, very much 
out of sorts, that having got his own consent, he could not 
get that of the county. He showed none of this, however, 
to me. 

April 18.—This morning I go down to Kelso from Jed¬ 
burgh to poor Don's funeral. It is, I suppose, forty years 
since I saw him first. I was staying at Sydenham, a lad of 
fourteen, or by 'r Lady some sixteen; and he, a boy of six or 
seven, was brought to visit me on a pony, a groom holding 
the leading rein—and now, 1, an old grey man, am going to 
lay him in his grave. Sad work. I detest funerals; there is 
always a want of consistency; it is a tragedy played by stroll¬ 
ing performers, who are more likely to make you laugh than 
cry. No chance of my being made to laugh to-day. The 
very road I go is a road of grave recollections. Must write 
to Charles seriously on the choice of his profession, and I 
will do it now. 

\Al>l>otsford^ April 19.—Returned last night from the 
house of death and mourning to my own, now the habitation 
of ;aickness and anxious apprehension. Found Lady S. had 
tried the foxglove in quantitj', till it made her so sick she 
was forced to desist. The result cannot yet be judged. 

^ Quart&iiy SemeiOf No. 66, Pepya’ Diary. 

’ Twelfth Nighty Act n. Sc. 3. 
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Wrote to Thomas Scott to beg her to let her dar^hter 
Anne, an uncommonly, sensible* steady, and sweet-tempered 
gbri, come and stay with us a season in out distaesS* Who 
I trust will come forth'f'ith. 

Two melancholy things. Last night I left my pallet in 
our family apartment, to make way for a female attendant, 
and removed to a dressing-room adjoining, when to return, 
or whetlier ever, God only can telL Also my servant cut 
my hair, which used to be poor Charlotte’s personal tasSi T 
hope she will not observe it. 

The funeral yesterday was very mournful; about fifty 
persons present, and all seemed affected. The domestics in 
particular were very much so Sir Alexander was a kind, 
though an exact master. It was melancholy to see those 
apartments, where I have so often seen him play the grace- 
ful and kind landlord filled with those who were to carrj' 
him to his long home. 

There was very little talk of the election, at least till the 
funeral was over. 

April 20.—^Lady Scott’s health in the same harassing 
state of uncertainty, yet on my side with more of hope than 
I had two days since. 

Another death; Thomas Eiddell, younger of Camiston, 
Sergeant-Major of the Edinburgh Troop in the sunny days 
of our yeomanry, and a very good fellow. 

The day was so tempting that I went out with Tom 
Purdie to cut some trees, the rather that my task was very 
well advanced. He led me into the wood, as the blind 
King of Bohemia was led by his four knights into the 
thick of the battle at Agincourt or Crecy,^ and then, film 
the old King, "I struck good strokes more than one,” which 
is manly exercise. 

April 21.—This day I entertained more flattering hc^s 
of Lady Scott’s health than late events permitted. 1 went 

^ See Froissart’s account of the Battle of Crecy, Rk. i. cap. 129 . 
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down to Mertoun with Colonel Ferguson, who returned to 
dine here, which consumed time so much that 1 made a 
short day’s work. 

Had the grief to find Lady Scott had insisted on coming 
downstairs and was the worse of it. Also a letter from 
Lockhart, giving a poor account of the infant God help 
us! earth cannot 

22.—Lady Scott continues very poorly. Better 
news ef the child. 

Wrought a good deal to-day, rather correcting sheets 
and acquiring information than actually composing, which 
is the least toilsome of the three. 

J. G. L kindly points out some solecisms in ray style, 
as “ amid ” for “ amidst,” “ scarce ” for “ scarcely.” “Whose,” 
he says, is the proper genitive of “ which ” only at such times 
as “ which ” retains its quality of impersonification. Well! 
I will try to remember all this, but after all I write grammar 
as 1 speak, to make my meaning known, and a solecism in 
point of composition, like a Scotch word in speaking, is 
indifferent to me. I never learned grammar; and not only 
Sir Hugh Evans but even Mrs. Quickly might puzzle me 
about Giney’s case and horum harum horum.^ I beUeve 
the Bailiff in The Good-natured Man is not far wrong when 
he says, “ One man has one way of expressing himself, and 
another another, and that is all the difference between 
them.” ^ Went to Hundy Burn to-day and looked at the 
Colonel’s projected approach. 1 am sure if the kind heart 
can please himself he will please me. 

April 23.—A glorious day, bright and brilliant, and* 1 
faficy, mild. Lady Scott is certainly better, and has 
promised not to attempt quitting her room. 

Henry Scott has been here, and his canvass comes on 
like a moor burning. 

^ Mtrry Wives qf Windsor^ Act iv.. Sc. 1. 

^ See Goldsmith’s Comedy, Act ni. 
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April 24.—-Good news from Brighton. Sophia is con¬ 
fined ; both she and her baby are doing well, and the child’s 
name is announced to be Walter—a favourite name in our 
fannly, and I trust of no bad omen. Yet it is no charm' 
for life. Of my father’s family I was the second Walter, 
if not the third. I am glad the name came my way, for it 
was borne by my father, great-grandfather, and great-great¬ 
grandfather; also by the grandsire of that last-named 
venerable person who was the first laird of Raeburn. ^ 
Hurst and Robinson, the Yorkshire tykes, have failed 
after all their swaggering, and Longman and Co. take 
Woodstock. But if Woodstock and Napoleon take with the 
public I shall care little about their insolvency, and if they 
do not, I don’t think their solvency would have lasted long. 
Constable is sorely broken down. 

“Poor fool and knaTO, I have one part in my heart 
That's sorry yet for thee.” ^ 

His conduct has not been what I deserved at his hand, but, 
I believe that, walking blindfold himself, he misled me 
.without malice prepense. It is best to think so at least, 
unless the contrary be demonstrated. To nourish angry 
passions against a man whom I really liked would be to 
lay a blister on my own heart. 

April 25.—Having fallen behind on the 23d, I wrought 
pretty hard yesterday; but I had so much reading, and so 
many pi’oofs to correct, that I did not get over the daily 
task, so am still a little behind, which I shall soon make 
up. I have got Nap., d —n him, into Italy, where with bad 
eyes and obscure maps, I have a little difficulty in tracing 
out his victorious chess-play. 

Lady Scott was better yesterday, certainly better, and was 
sound asleep when 1 looked in this morning. Walked in the 
afternoon. I looked at a hooded crow building in the thicket 
with great pleasure. It is a shorter date than my neighbour 

^ King Lear, Act iii. Sc. 2. 
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Torwoodlee^ thotight of, when he told me, ns 1 was bragging 
a little of my plantations, that it would be long ere crows 
built in them. 

April 26.—^Letters from Walter and Lockharts; all well 
and doing well Lady S. continues better, so the clouds are 
breaking up. I made a good day's work yesterday, and sent 
off proofs, letters, and copy this morning; so, if this fine day 
holds good, I will take a drive at one. 

There is an operation called putting to rights— JScoiticd, 
ridding vp —^which puts me into a fever. I always leave 
any attempt at it half executed, and so am worse off than 
before, and have only embroiled the fray. Then my long 
back aches with stooping into the low drawers of old cabinets, 
and my neck is strained with staring up to their' attics. 
Then you are sure never to get the thing you want. I am 
certain they creep about and hide themselves. Tom Moore ^ 
gave us the insurrection of the papers. That was open war, 
but this is a sys^'em of privy plot and conspiracy, by which 
those you seek creep out of the way, and those you are not 
wanting perk thdmselves in your face again and again, until 
at last you throw them into some corner in a passion, and 
then they are the objects of research in their turn. I have 
read in a French Eastern tale of an enchanted person called 
L*hmme gui cherche, a sort of “ Sir Guy the Seeker,” always 
employed in collecting the beads of a chaplet, which, by dint 
of gramarye, always dispersed themselves when he was about 
to fix the last upon the string. It was an awful doom; trans¬ 
mogrification into the Laidleyworm of Spindlestaneheugh* 


^Jamecr Pringle,* Convener of 
Selkirkeliire for more than half a 
eentniy. For an account of the 
Pringl^ of Torwoodlee, see Mr. 
Craig Brown’s History of Selkirk- 
shirSf voL i pp. 460<470. 

• **The Insurrection of the Papere 
—o Dream.” The Turnpenny Post* 
Bag, 12mo, London, 1S12. 


^ The well-known ballads on these 
two North-countiy legends were 
published by M. 6. Lewis and Mr. 
Lambe, of Noiham. “Sir Guy,” in 
the Tales of Wonder, and “The 
Worm,” in Eitson’s Northumberland 
Oarland .—See Child’s English and 
Scottish Ballads, 8 vols. 12mo, 
Boston, 1867, vol. i. p. 386. 
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woi>ld have been a blessing in comparison. Notr, the 
explanation of all this is, that 1 have been all this morning > 
seeking a parcel of sticks of sealing wax which I bronght 
from JUdinbuigh, and the Weel Brandt and Vast houd has 
either melted without the agency of fire or barricaded itself 
within the drawers of some cabinet, which has declared itself 
in a state of insurrection. A choice subject for a journal, 
but what better have I ? 

I did not quite finish my task to-day, nay, I only did o^ 
third of it. It is so difficult to consult the maps after 
cuidles are lighted, or to read the Moniteur, that I was 
obliged to adjourn. The task is three pages or leaves of 
my close writing per diem, which corresponds to about a 
sheet (16 pages) of Woodstock, and about 12 of Bonaparte, 
which is a more comprehensive page. But 1 was not idle 
neither, and wrote some Balaam^ for Lockhart’s Beview. 
Then 1 was in hand a leaf above the tale, so I am now 
only a leaf behind it 

April 27.—This is one of those abominable April morn¬ 
ings which deserve the name of Sans GuUottdes, as being cold, 
beggarly, coarse, savage, and intrusive. The earth lies an 
inch deep with snow, to the confusion of the worshippers of 
Flora. By the way. Bogie attended his professional diimer 
and show of flowers at Jedburgh yesterday. Here is a 
beautiful sequence to their Jhralia. It is this uncertainty 
in April, and the descent of snow and frost when one thinks 
themselves clear of them, and that aft^* fine encouraging 
weather, that destroys our Scottish fruits and flowers. It is 
as imprudent to attach yourself to flowers in Scotland as to 
a caged bird; the cat, sooner or later, snaps up one, and these 

^ Ff/n Segdlak wd brand «» vast grapha, about moaatroua prodiic> 
koud: old brand used by aealing- tiona of Nature and the tilBe, kept 
^rax makers. standing in type to he need when* 

ever the real aewe of the day leaves 

* ’Balaam is the oant name in a an awkward space that must be 
Newspaper Office for uunine para- filled up somehow.—j. 0 . 1 ,. 
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— 8am GvllatidM — annihilate the other. It was but yester¬ 
day 1 was admiring the glorious flourish of the pears and 
apricots, and now hath come the killing frost.^ 

But let it freeze without, we are comfortable within. 
Lady Scott continues better, and, we may hope, has got the 
turn of her disease. 

April 28.—Beautiful morning, but ice. as thick as paste¬ 
board, too surely showing that the night has made good 
yesterday’s threat. Dalgleish, with his most melancholy 
face, conveys the most doleful tidings from Bogie. But 
servants arc fond of the woful, it gives such consequence to 
the person who communicates bad news. 

Wrote two leaves, and read till twelve, and then for a 
stout walk among the plantations till four. Found Lady 
Scott obviously better, I think, than I had left her in the 
morning. In walking 1 am like a spavined horse, and heat 
as I get on. The flourishing plantations around me are a 
gre.at argument for me to labour hard. "Barhai'us has 
seyctes V* I will write my finger-ends off first. 

AprU 29.—I whs always afraid, privately, that Woodstock 
would not stand the test. In that case my fate would have 
been that of the unfortunate minstrel tmmpeter Maclean 
at the battle of Sheriffmuir— 

“ By misfortune bo happened to fa’, man; ^ 

By saving his neck 
His trumpet did break, 

And came off without music at a’, man.” ^ 

J. B. corroborated my doubts by his raven-like croaking 
and criticising; but the good fellow writes me this morning 
that he is Written down an ass, and that the approbation is 
unanimous. It is but Edinburgh, to be sure; but Edinbui;gh 
has always been a harder critic than London. It is a great 
mercy, and gives encouragement for future exertion. Having 
written two leaves this morning, I think I will turn out to 
^ Henry VIII. Act lil. Sc. 2. * Ritson, SeUtUk Sonfff, xvi. 


r 
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my waik, though two hours earlier than usual Egad, 1 
could not persuade myself that it was such bad Balaam 
after all 

April 30.—I corrected this morning a quantity of proofs 
and copy, and dawdled about a little, the weather of late be¬ 
coming rather milder, though not much of that. Methinks 
Duty looks as if she were but half-pleased with me; but 
would the Pagan bitch have me work on the Sunday 



MAY. 


May 1.—I walked to-day to the western comer of the 
Chiefswood plantation, and marked out a large additional 
plantation to he drawn along the face of the hill. It cost 
me some trouble to carry the boundaries out of the eye, for 
nothing is so paltry as a plantation of almost any extent if 
its whole extent lies defined to the eye. By availing myself 
of the undulations of the ground I think I have avoided 
this for the present; only when seen from the Eildon Hills 
the cranks and turns of the enclosure will seem fantastic, 
at least until the trees get high. 

This cost Tom and me three or four hours. Lieut.- 
Colonel Ferguson joined us as wo went home, and dined at 
Abbotsford. 

My cousin, Barbara Scott of Eaeburn, came here to see 
Lady S. I think she was shocked with the melancholy 
change. She insisted upon walking back to Lessudden 
House, making her walk 16 or 18 miles, and though the 
carriage was ordered she would not enter it. 

ft 

May 2.—Yesterday was a splendid May day—to-day 
seems inclined to be as we call it; but tant mieux. 
Yesterday had a twang of frost in it. I must get to work 
and finish Boaden’s JAfe of K&TnJble, and Kelly’s Beminis- 
cences,^ for the QmrUrly, 

I wrote and read for three hours, and then walked, the 
day being soft and delightful; but alas! all my walks are 
lonely from the absence of my poor companion. She does 
not suffer, thank God, but strength must fail at last. Since 

* See Miacellamons Proge Works, vol. xx. pp. 152-244, or Quarterly 
Review No. 67, Kelly's Remimscenees. 
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Simday there has been a gradual change-very gradual- 
hut, alas! to the worse. My hopes are almost gone. But I 
am determined to stand this grief as I have done others. 

May 3.—Another fine morning. I answered a letter 
from Mr. Handley, who has taken the pains to rummage the 
Chancery Kecords until he has actually discovered the fund 
due to Lady Scott’s mother, £1200 ; it seems to have been 
invested in the estates of a Mr. Owen, as it appears for 
Madame Charpentier’s benefit, but, she dying, the fund w^ 
lost sight of and got into Chancery, where 1 suppose it must 
have accumulated, but I cannot say I understand the 
matter; at a happier moment the news would have given 
poor Charlotte much pleasure, but now—it is a day too late. 

May 4.—On visiting Lady Scott’s sick-room this 
morning I found her suffering, and I doubt if she knew me. 
Yet, after breakfast, she seemed serene and composed. The 
worst is, she will not speak out aljout the symptoms under 
which she labours. Sad, sad work; 1 am under the most 
melancholy apprehension, for what constitution can hold 
out under these continued and wasting attacks ? 

My niece, Anne Scott, a prudent, sensible, and kind 
young woman, arrived to-day, having come down to assist 
us in our distress from so far as Cheltenham. This is a 
great consolation. 

May 5.—^Haunted by gloomy thoughts; but I corrected 
proofs from seven to ten, and wrote from half-past ten to 
one. My old friend Sir Adam called, and took a long walk 
with me, which was charity. His gaiety rubbed me up 
a little. I had also a visit from the Laird and Lady of 
Harden. Henry Scott carries the county without opposition. 

May 6.'^The same scene of hopeless (almost) and un¬ 
availing anxiety. Still welcoming me with a smile, and 
asserting she is better. I fear the disease is too deeply 
entwined with the principles of life.»Yet the increase of 
good weather, especially if it would turn more genial, might, 
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I think, aid her excellent constitution. Still labouring at 
this R&dm, without heart or spirits to finish it. 1 am a 
tolerable Stoic, but preach to myself in vmn. 

^“Since these things tire necessities, 

Then let us meet them like necessities.” ^ 

And so we will. 

May 7 .—Hammered on at the Eeview till my backbone 
ached. But I believe it was a nervous affection, for a walk 
cured it. Sir Adam and the Colonel dined here. So 1 
spent the evening as pleasantly as I well could, considering 
1 am so soon to leave my own house, and go like a stranger 
to the town of which 1 have been so long a citizen, and 
leave my wife lingering, without prospect of recovery, xinder 
the charge of two poor girls. Talia cogU dura nefcssiias. 

May 8.—1 went over to the election at Jedburgh. There 
w'us a numerous meeting; the Whigs, who did not bring 
ten men to the meeting, of course took the whole matter 
under their patronage, which was much of a piece with the 
Blue Bottle drawing the carriage. I tried to pull up once 
or twice, but quietly, haviug no desire to disturb the quiet 
of the election. To see the difference of modem times! 
.AVe had a good dinner, and excellent wine; and I had 
ordered my carriage at half-past seven, almost ashamed to 
start so soon. Everybody dispersed at so early an hour, 
however, that when Henry had left the chair, there was no 
carriage for me, and Peter proved his accuracy by showing 
me it was hut a quarter-past seven. In the days I re¬ 
member they would have kept it up till day-light; nor do I 
think poor Don would have left the chair before midnight. 
Well, there is a medium. Without being a veteran Vice, a 
grey Iniquity, like Ealstaff, I think an occasional jolly bout, 
if not carried to excess, improved society; men were put 
into good humour; when the good wine did its good office, 
the jest, the song, the speech, had double effect; men w'em 
* 2 ffenry IV.^ Act in. Sc. 1, elightly altereil. 
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happy for the night, and better friends ever after, because 
they had been so. 

May 9.—^My new Liverpool neighbour, Mr. Bednbrid^, 

ra _ 

breakfasts here to-day with some of his family., They wish 
to try the fishing in Caixldshields Loch, and [there is] 
promise of a fine soft morning. But the season is too early. 

They have had no sport accordingly after trying with 
Trimmers. Mr. Bainbridge is a good cut of John Bull— 
plain, sensible, and downright; the maker of his own fol^ 
tune, and son of his own works. 

May 10.—To-morrow I leave my home. To what scene 
I may suddenly be recalled, it wrings my heart to think. If 
she would but be guided by the medical people, and attend 
rigidly to their orders, something might be hoped, but she is 
impatient with the protracted suffering, and no wonder. 
Anne has a severe task to perform, but the assistance of her 
cousin is a great comfort. Baron Weber, the great composer, 
wants me (through Lockhart) to compose something to be 
set to music by him, and sung by Miss Stephens—as if I 
cared who set or who sung any lines of mine. I have recom¬ 
mended instead Beaumont and Fletcher’s unrivalled song 
in the Nice Valmw : 

“ Hence, all ye vain delight^?,” etc. 

[Ediriburghy'^'l May 11.— 

“Ber Abschi^dstag ist da, 

Schvrer liegt er auf den Herzen—schwer.” * 

Charlotte was unable to take leave of me, being in a 
sound sleep, after a very indifferent night. Perhaps it was 
as well Emotion might have hurt her; and nothing I 
could have expressed would have been worth the risk. I 
have foreseen, for two years and more, that this menaced 
event could not be far distant. I have seen pMnly, within 

^ fMnj. Brown’s Lodgings, No. 6 iu L{/e, vol. ii. p. 13. The literal 
North fit. David Street.] translataon is :— 

' Thie ia the opening couplet of a ..The day of departure is come ; 

German trooper's song, allnded to Heavy lies it on the hearts-heavy." 

—J, a. L. 
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the last two months, that recovery was hopeless. And 
yet to part with the cmnpanion of twenty-nine years when 
so very iU—^that I did not, conld not foresee.* It withers my 
heart to think of it, and to recollect that I can hardly hope 
again to seek confidence and counsel from that ear to which 
all might he safely confided. But in her present lethargic 
state, what would my attentions have availed ? and Anne 
has promised close and constant intelligence. 1 must dine 
with James Ballantyne to-day enfaniilh. I cannot help it; 
hut would rather he at home and alone. However, I can go 
out too. I will not yield to the barren sense of hopelessness 
which struggles to invade me. I passed a pleasant day with 
honest J. B., which was a great relief from the hlack dog which 
would have worried me at home. We were quite alone. 

[Ediif^rghil May 12.—Well, here I am in Arden. And 
I may say with Touchstone, “ When I was at home I was in 
a better place,”® and yet this is not by any means to he com¬ 
plained of. Good apartments, tlie people civil and apparently 
attentive. Ho appearance of smoke, and absolute warrandice 
against my dreaded enemies, bugs. I must, when there is 
occasion, draw to my own Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s consolation, 
“ One cannot carry the comforts of the Saut-Market about 
with one.” Were I at ease in mind, I think the body is 
very well cared for. I have two steady servants, a man and 
woman, and they seem to set out sensibly enough. Only 
one lodger in the house, a Mr. Shandy, a clergyman; and 
despite his name, said to be a quiet one. 

May 13.—The projected measure against the Scottish 
bank-notes has been abandoned, the resistance being general. 

* Scott had 'Written:—“ and yet fortunes, “ just six ” MOirma before, 
to part with the companion of and had afterwards thought it 
twenty years just six,” and bad then better to refrain. This would ac- 
.deleted the three words, '* years count for a certain obscurity of 
justsix,” and written “ nine ” above meaning, 
them. It looks as if he had meant 

at first to refer to the change in his ‘ Ah You Like II, Act ii. Sc. 4. 
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MbUcuM might clap his wings iipon this, but, alas I domestic 
anxiety has cut his comb. 

I think very lightly in general of praise; it costa men 
nothing, and is usually only lip-salve. They wish to please, 
and mrist suppose that flattery is the ready xoad to the good 
will of every professor of literature. Some praisd, however^ 
and from some people, does at once delight and strengthen 
Ihe mind, and 1 insert in this place the quotation with 
which Ld. C. Baron Shepherd concluded a letter concexhing 
me to the Chief Commissioner: Magna diam ilia iatts d 
admirabilis videri sold tvlisse cams aapwnier adveraos^ non 
fradum^sse fortnnd, rdimmsG in rdms asperis dignitatm>'*^ 
I record these words, not as meriting the high praise they 
imply, but to remind me that such an opinion being partially 
entertained of me by a man of a character so eminent, it 
becomes me to make my conduct approacli as much as 
possible to the standard at which he rates it. 

As I must pay back to Terry some cash in London, £170, 
together with other matters here, I have borrowed from Mr. 
Alexander Ballantyne the sum of £500, upon a promissory 
note for £512,10s. payable 15th November to him or his 
order. If God should call me before that time, I loquest 
my son Walter will, in reverence to my memory, see tltat 
Mr. Alexander Ballantyne does not suffer for having obliged 
me in a sort of exigency—ho cannot afford it, and God has 
given my son the means to repay him. 

May 14 .—A fair good-morrow to you, Mr. Sun, who are 
shining so brightly on these dull walls. Methiuks you look 
as if you were looking as bright on the banks of the Tweed; 
but look where you will. Sir Sun, you look upon sorrow and 
suffering. Hogg was here yesterday in danger, from having 
obtained an accommodation of £100 from Mr. Ballantyne, 
which he is now obliged to repay. I am un%ble to help the 
poor fellow, being obliged to borrow myself. But I long ago 
* Cicero, de Oral. ii. p. 34C.—J. o. T,. 
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remonstrated against the transaction at aU» and gave him 
£50 out of m^r pocket to avoid granting the accommodation, 
but it did no good. 

May 15.—Eeceived the melancholy intelligence that all 
is over at Abbotsford. 

[Abbotsford^ May 16.—She died at nine in the morning, 
after being very ill for two days,—easy at last. 

I arrived here late last night. Anne is worn out, and has 
had hysterics, which i-eturned on my arrival. Her broken 
accents were like those of a child, the language, as well as the 
tones, broken, but in the most gentle voice of submission. 
“ Poor mamma—^never return again—gone for ever—a better 
place." Then, when she came to herself, she spoke with sense, 
freedom, and strength of mind, till her weakness returned. 
It would have been inexpressibly moving to me as a stranger 
—what was it then to the father and the husband? For 
myself, I scarce know how I feel, sometimes as firm as the 
Bass Bock, sometimes as weak as the wave that breaks on it. 

I am as alert at thinking and deciding as I evm* was in 
my lifa Yet, when I contrast what this place now is, with 
what it has been not long since, I think my heart will 
break. Lonely, aged, deprived of my family—all but poor 
Anne, an impoverished and embarrassed man, 1 am de* 
piived of the sharer of my thoughts and counsels, who could 
always talk down my sense of the calamitous appre¬ 
hensions which break the heart that must bear them alone. 
Even her foibles were of service to me, by giving me things 
to think of beyond my weary self-reflections. 

1 have seen her. The figure 1 beheld is, and is not, my 
Charlotte—^my thirty years’ companion. There is the same 
symmetry of form, though those limbs are rigid which were 
once so gracefully dastic—^but that yellow masq[ue, with 
pinched features,which seems to mock life rather than emulate 
it, can it be the face that was once so full of lively expression ? 
I will not look on it again. Anne thinks her little changed, 

N 
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because the latest idea she had formed of hex mother is as 
she s^peored under circumstances of sickness and pain. 
Mine go back to a period of comparative health. If 1 v^rite 
long in this way, I shall write down my resolution, which 1 
should rather write up, if I could. I wonder how I shall do 
with the large portion of thoughts which were hers for thirty 
years. I suspect they will be hers yet for a long time at least 
But I will not blaze cambric and crape in the publiG eye like 
a disconsolate widower, that most affected of all characters. 

May 17.—Last night Anne, after conversing with 
apparent ease, dropped suddenly down as she rose from the 
supper*table, and lay six or seven minutes as if dead. 
Clarkson, however, has no fear of these affections. 

May 18.—Another day, and a bright one to the external 
world, again opens on us; the air soft, and the dowers 
smiling, and the leaves glittering. They cannot refresh her 
to whom mild weather was a natural enjoyment. Cerements 
of lead and of wood already hold her; cold earth must have 
her soon. But it is not my Charlotte, it is not the bride 
of my youth, the mother of my children, that will be laid 
among the ruins of Dryburgh, which we have so often visited 
in gaiety and pastime. No, no. She is sentient and con¬ 
scious of my emotions somewhere—somehow; where we 
cannot tell; how we cannot tell; yet would I not at this 
moment renounce the mysterious yet certain hope that 1 
shall see her in a better world, for all that this world can 
give me. The necessity of this separation,—^that necessity 
which rendered it even a relief,—that and patience must 
be my comfort. I do not experience those paroxysms of 
grief which others do on the same occasion. I can exert 
myself and speak even cheerftiUy with the poor girls. But 
alone, or if anything touches me—^the choking sensation. 
Z have been to her room: there was no vdoe in it—no 
stirring; the pressure of the coffin was visible on the bed, 
but it had been removed elsewhere; all was neat as she 
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lofved it^ Imt all was calm-^ealm as death. 1 rememhered 
the last sight of her; she raised herself in bed, and tried to 
tnm her eyes after me> and said, with a sort of smile, “Yon 
all have snch melancholy faces.” They were the last words 
I ever heard her utter, and I hurried away, for she did not 
seem quite conscious of what she said. When I returned, 
immediately [before] departing, she was in a deep sleep. It 
is deeper now. This was but seven days since. 

^3|y are arranging the chamber of death; that which 
was long the apartment of connubial happiness, and of 
whose arrangements (better than in richer houses) she was 
so proud. They are treading fast and thick. For weeks 
you could have heard a foot-falL Oh, my Gk)d! 

May 19.—Anne, poor love, is ill with her exertions and 
agitation—cannot walk—and is still hysterical, though less 
so. 1 advised flesh-brush and tepid bath, which I think 
will bring her about We speak freely of her whom we 
have lost, and mix her name with our ordinary conversation. 
This is the rule of nature. All primitive people speak of 
their dead, and I think virtuously and wisely. The idea of 
blotting the names of those who are gone out of the language 
and familiar discourse of those to whom they were dearest 
is one of the rules of ultra-civilisation which, in so many 
instances, strangle natural feeling by way of avoiding a 
painful sensation. The Highlanders speak of their dead 
children as freely as of their living, and mention how 
poor Cohn or Bobert would liave acted in such or such 
a situation. It is a generous and manly tone of feeling; 
and, so far as it may be adopted without affectation or 
contradicting the general habits of society, 1 reckon on 
observing it 

May 20.^To-night, I trust, will bring Charles or Lockhart, 
or both; at least I must hear from them. A letter from 
Violet [Lockhart] gave us the painful intelligence that she 
had not mentioned to Sophia the dangerous state in which 
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her mother was. Most kindly meant, but certainly not so 
well judged. I have always thought that truth, even when 
painful, is a great duty on such occasions, and it is seldom 
thi^ concealment is justifiable. 

Sophia’sr baby was christened on Sunday, 14th May, at 
Brighton, by the name of Walter Scott.^ May Ood give 
him life and health to wear it with credit to himself and 
those belonging to him. Melancholy to think that the next 
morning after this ceremony deprived him of so near a 
relation. Sent Mr. Curie £11 to remit Mrs. Bohn, York 
Street, Covent Garden, for books—I thought I had paid the 
poor woman before. 

May 21.—Our sad preparations for to-morrow continue. 
A letter from Lockhart; doubtful if Sophia’s health or his 
own state of business will let him be here. If things permit 
he comes to-night. From Charles not a word; but 1 think 
I may expect him. I wish to-morrow were over; not that I 
fear it, for my nerves are pretty good, but it will be a day 
of many recollections. 

May 22.—Charles arrived last night, much affected of 
course. Anne had a return of her fainting-fits on seeing 
him, and again upon seeing Mr. Eamsay, the gentleman who 
performs the service.^ I heard him do 'so with the utmost 
propriety for my late friend. Lady Alvanley,* the arrange¬ 
ment of whose funeral devolved upon me. How little I 
could guess when, where, and with respect to whom I should 
next hear those solemn words. Well, I am not apt to shrink 

^ Walter Scott Lockhart, died at known aa the mnoh-loved Loan 
Versailles in 1853, and was buried Ramsay,” author of of 

in the Cemetery of Notre-Dame Scottish Life and Oharacter. This 
there. venerable Scottish gentleman was 

* The Rev. Edward Bannerman for many years the ddight of all 
Ramsay, A.M., St. John's College, who had the privilege of knowing 
Cambridge, incumbent St. John’s, him. He died at the age of rnghty* 
Edinburgh, afterwards Lean of the three in his house, 23 Ainslie Place, 
Liooese in the Soots Episcopal Edinl)nrgfa, Lee. 27tb, 1872. 
Church, and still more widely * See Life, vol. iv. p. 2. 
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from that which is my duty, merely because it is painful; 
but I wish this day over. A kind of cloud of stupidity 
hangs about me, as if all were unreal that men seem to be 
doing and taUdng about. 

May 23.—-About an hour before the mournful ceremony 
of yesterday, Walter arrived, having travelled express from 
Ireland on receiving the news. He was much affected, poor 
fellow, and no wonder. Poor Charlotte nursed him, and 
perhaps for that reason she was ever partial to him. The 
whole scene floats as a sort of dream before me—^the beautiful 
day, the grey ruins covered and hidden among clouds of 
foliage and flourish, where the grave, even in the lap of 
beauty, lay lurking and gaped for its prey. Then the grave 
looks, the hasty important bustle of men with spades and 
mattocks—^the train of carriages—the coffln containing the 
creature that was so long the dearest on earth to me, and 
whom I was to consign to the very spot which in pleasure- 
parties we BO frequently visited. It seems still as if this 
could not be really so. But it is so—and duty to God and 
to my children must teach me patience. 

Poor Anne has had longer fits since our arrival from 
Dryburgh than before, but yesterday was the crisis. She 
desired to hear prayers read by Mr. Bamsay, who performed 
the duty in a most solemn manner. But her strength could 
not carry it through. She fainted before the service was 
concluded.* 


^ Mr. Sken« haa preserved the 
following note written on this 
day:—"1 take the advantage of Mr. 
B^aay’s return to Edinburgh to 
answer your kind letter.' It would 
have done no good to have brought 
you here when I could not have 
enjoyed your company, and there 
were enough friends here to ensure 
evttything being properly adjusted. 
Anne, contrary to a natural weak- 
nesa of temper, h quite quiet aod 


resigned to her distress, but has 
been visited by many fainting fits, 
the effect, I am told, of weakness, 
over-exertion, and distress of mind. 
Her brothers are both here—Walter 
having arrived from Ireland yester* 
day in time to assist at Ike mums 
imnt ; ^eir presence will do her 
much good, but 1 cannot think of 
leaving her till Monday next, nor 
could I do my brethren much good 
by coming to town, having still that 
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May 24.—Slept wretchedly, or rather waked wr^h6(%i 
all zdght, imd was very sick and bilious in 0(m8eq<i9nee» and 
scarce able to hold up my head with pain. A walk* how> 
ever, with my sons did me a great deal of good; indeed their 
society is the greatest support the world can afford me. 
Their ideas of everything are so just and honourable, kind 
towards their sisters, and affectionate to me, that I must be 
grateful to God for sparing them to me, and continue to 
battle with the world for their sakes, if not for my own. 

May 25.—1 had sound sleep to-night, and waked with 
little or nothing of the strange, dreamy feeling which made 
me for some days feel like one bewildered in a country 
where mist or snow has disguised those features of the land¬ 
scape which are best known to him. 

Walter leaves me to-day; he seems disposed to take in> 
terest in country affairs, which will be an immense resource, 
supposing him to tire of the army in a few years. Charles, 
he and I, went up to Ashestiel to call Upon the Misses 
Bussell, who have kindly promised to see Anne on Tuesday. 
This evening Walter left us, being anxious to return to his 
wife as well as to his regiment We expect he will be here 
early in autumn, with his household. 

May 26.—A rough morning, and makes me think of 
St George’s Channel, which Walter must cross to-night or 
to-morrow to get to Athlone. The wind is almost due east, 
however, and the channel at the narrowest point between 
Port-Fatrick and Donaghadee. His absence is a great blank 
in our circle, especially, I tliink, to his sister Anne, to whom 
he shows invariably much kindness. But indeed they do so 
without exception each towards the other; and in weal or 


ttunned and giddy feeling which 
great oalamities neoeaaarily produce. 
It wUl 8009 give wny to my usual 
ftete of mind, and my friends will 
not find me much different from 
wimt I ksvs usually been. 


'*Mr. Ramsay, who I find is a 
friend of yours, appears Sn ezoellmit 
young man.—My kind love to Mrs. 
Skene, and am always, yours truly, 
'^WaXiTErSoott. 

« AisoTsroan, SSd Ma^." 
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woe liave shown themselves a family of love. No per¬ 
suasion ooold foioe on Walter any of his poor motWs 
ornaments for his wife. He undid a reading-glass from the 
goM chain to which it was suspended, and agreed to give 
the glass to Jane, but would on no account retain the chain. 
I will go to town on Monday and resume my labours. 
Being of a grave nature, they oaimot go against the general 
temper of my feelings, and in other respects the exertion, 
as far as I am concerned, will do me good; besides, 1 must 
re-establish my fortune for the sake of the children, and of 
my own character. I have not leisure to indulge the dis- 
al^ng and discouraging thoughts that press on me. Were 
an enemy coming upon my house, would 1 not do my best 
to fight, although oppressed in spirits, and shall a similar 
despondency prevent me from mental exertion? It shall 
not, by Heaven! This day and to-morrow I give to the 
currency of the ideas which have of late occupied my mind, 
and with Monday they shall be mingled at least with other 
thoughts and cares. Last night Charles and 1 walked late 
on the terrace at Kaeside, when the clouds seemed accumu- 
latmg in the wildest masses both on the Eildon Hills and 
other mountains in the distance. This rough morning reads 
the riddle. 

Dull, drooping, cheerless has the day been. 1 cared not 
to carry my own gloom to the girls, and so sate in my own 
room, dawdling with old papers, which awakened as many 
stings as if they had been the nest of fifty scorpions. Then 
the solitude seemed so absolute—^my poor Charlotte would 
have been in the room half-a-scoie of times to see if the fire 
burned, and to ask a hundred kind questions. Well, that is 
over—and if it cannot be forgotten, must be remembered 
with patience. 

May 27 .—k sleepless night. It is time I should be up 
and be doing, and a sleepless night sometimes furnishes good 
ideas. Alas i 1 have no companion now with whom I can 
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commnnioate to relieve the loneliness ot these wntehes of 
the aig^i But I must jiot fail myself and my finally—and 
the necessity of exertion becomes apparent. 1 mne^ try a 
kor$ d*cstmet something that can go on between the neces¬ 
sary intervals of Ifap. Mrs. M[iirray] N[eith*s] Tale of the 
Deserter^ with her interview with the lad’s mother, may be 
made most affecting, but will hardly endure much expansion.^ 
The framework may be a Highland tour, under the guar¬ 
dianship of the sort of postilion, whom Mrs. M. K. described 
to me—a species of conductor who regulated the motions of 
his company, made their halts, and was their cicerone. 

May 28.—I wrote a few pages yesterday, and then 
walked. I believe the description of the old Scottish lady 
may do, but the change has been unceasingly rung upon 
Scottish subjects of late, and it strikes me that the intro¬ 
ductory matter may be considered as an imitation of Wash¬ 
ington Irving. Yet not so neither. In short, I will go on, 
to-day make a dozen of close pages ready, and take J. B.’8 
advice. 1 intend the work as an olla podrida^ into which 
any species of narrative or discussion may be thrown. 

I wrote easily. I think the exertion has done me good. 
I slept sound last night, and at waking, as is usual with me, 
I found 1 had some clear views and thoughts upon the sub¬ 
ject of this trifling work. I wonder if others find so strongly 
as 1 do the truth of the Latin proverb, Aurora musis arnica. 
If I forget a thing over-night, I am sure to recollect it as 
my eyes open in the morning. The same if I want an idea, 
or am encumbered by some difficulty, the moment of waking 
always supplies the deficiency, or gives me courage to en¬ 
dure the alternative.^ 

May 29.—To-day 1 leave for Edinburgh this house of 
sorrow. In the midst of such distress, 1 have the great 
pleasure to see Anne regaining her health, and showing both 

^ The Highkmd Widow, Waverley Noveb, vol. xli. 

* See February 10, 1828. 
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pfttid^ and staadineas of xoind. Ood eonMnue tbia, foe 
n^y own sake as well as heis. Mndh of my fbtuxe comfoit 
must depend upon her. 

{MmlmrgK] May 30.—Betumed to town last n^t with 
Gharlea This ntorning resume ordinary habits of rising 
early, working in the morning, and attendir^ the Ckmrt. 
All will come easily round. But it ia at fint as if men 
looked slrange on me, and bit their Up when they wring my 
hand, and indicated suppressed feelings. It is natural 
this should be—^undoubtedly it has been so with mu 
Yet it is strange to find oneVself resemble a cloud whioh 
darkens gaiety wherever it interposes its chilling shade 
WiU it be better when, left to my own feelings, I see the 
whole world pipe and dance around me ? I think it will. 
Thus sympathy intrudes on my private affliction. 

I finished collecting the proofs for the Qimrtffrly ; it is 
but a flimsy article, but then the circumstances were most 
untowaid. 

This has been a melancholy day, most melancholy. 1 
am afraid poor Charles found me weeping. 1 do not 
know what other folks feel, but with me the hysterical 
passion that impels tears is of terrible violence—a sort 
of throttling sensation—then succeeded by a state of 
dreaming stupidity, in which 1 ask if my poor Charlotte 
can actually be dead. I think 1 feel my loss more than 
at the first blow. 

Poor Charles wishes to come back to study here when 
his term ends at Oxford. I can see the motive. 

May 31.—The melancholy hours of yesterday must not 
return. To encourage that dreamy state of incapacity is to 
resign all authority over the mind, and I have been wont 
to say— 

** My mind to me a kingdom 


^ This excellent philosophical in the sixteenth oentmy.—Percy’s 
song appears to have been famoas Jleliques, vol. i. 307.W.Q.L. 
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1 am xightM monamb; and, God to aid, 1 will not be 
dethroned by any rebellions passion that may rear its 
standard against me. Such are morning thoughts, strong 
as earle>hemp—says Burns— 

" Come, film Besolre, take thou the van, 

Tliou stalk of carle-hemp in man.” 

Charles #ent by the steam-boat this morning at six. We 
parted last night mournfully on both sides. Poor boy, this 
is his first serious sorrow. Wrote this morning a Memoital 
on the Claims which Constable’s people prefer as to the 
copyrights of Woodstock and Napolmi} 

* See June 2. 



JUNE 


Jum 1.—^Yesterday 1 also finished a few trifling memo¬ 
randa fn a book called The Omen, at Blackwood's request. 
There is something in the work which pleases me, and the 
style is good, tbnngh the story is not artfully conducted. I 
dined yesterday in family with Skene, and had a visit from 
l^rd Chief-Commissioner; we met as mourners under a 
common calamity. There is something extremely kind iu 
his disposition. 

Sir E. D[undas3 offers me three days of the country next 
week, which tempts me strongly were it but the prospect 
of seeing Anne. But I think I must resist and say with 
Tilburina, 

“Duty, I’m all thine own.”^ 

If I do this I shall deserve a holiday about the 16th June, 
and I think it is best to wait till then. 

June 2.—pleasant letter from Sophia, poor girl; all 
doing well there, for which God be praised. 

I wrote a good task yesterday, five pages, which is nearly 
double the usual stint. 

I am settled that I will not go to Abbotsford till to- 
luorrow fortnight 

I might have spared myself the trouble of my self-denial, 
for go I cannot, Hamilton having a fit of gout 

Gibson seems in high spirits on the views I have given to 
him on the nature of Constable and Co.'s claim. It amounts 
to this, t hat being no longer accountable as publishms, they 
cannot claim the character of such, or plead upon any claim 
* Sheridan’s CWfe'c, Act rv. Sc. 2. 
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arising out of the contracts entered into while they held 
that capacity. 

JwM 3.—I was much jdisturbed this morning by bile 
and its consequences, and lost so much sleep that I have 
been rather late in rising by way of indemnification. 1 must 
go to the map and study the Italian campaigns instead of 
scribbling. 

June 4.—I wrote a good task yesterday, and to-day a 
great one, scarce stirring from the desk the whole Aay, 
except a few minutes when Lady Bae called. 1 was glad 
to see my wife’s old friend, with whom in early life we had 
so many liaisons. I am not sure it is right to work so hard; 
but a man must take himself, as well as other people, when 
he is in the humoui*. A man will do twice as much at 
one time and in half the time, and twice as well as he 
will be able to do at another. People are always crying 
out about method, and in some respects it is good, and shows 
to great advantage among men of business, but 1 doubt if 
men of method, who can lay aside or take up the pen just 
at the hour appointed, will ever be better than poor 
creatures. Lady L[oui8a] S[tuart] used to tell me of Hr. 
Hoole, the translator of Tam and Ariosto, and in that 
capacity u noble transmuter of gold into lead, that he was 
a clerk in the India House, with long ruffles and a snuff- 
coloured suit of clothes, who occasionally visited her father 
[Joh% Earl of Bute]. She sometimes conversed with him, 
and was amused to find that he did exactly so many coup¬ 
lets day by day, neither more or less; and habit had made 
it light to him, however heavy it might seem to the reader. 

Well, but if 1 lay down the pen, as the pain in my 
breast hints that I should, what am I to do ? If I think, 
why, I shall weep—and that’s nonsense; and I have no 
friend now—^none—to receive my tediousness for half-an- 
hour of the gloaming. Let me be grateful—1 have good 
news from Abbotsford. 
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June 5.—Though this he Monday, 1 am not able to 
feague it amy, as Bayes says.^ Between correcting proofs 
and writing letters, I have got as yet but two pa^es 
written, and that with labour and a sensation of pain in 
the chest. I may be bringing on some serious disease by 
working thus hard; if I had once justice done to other 
folks, I do not much care, only I would not like to suffer 
long pain. Harden made me a visit He argued with me 
that L^rd M. affichdd his own importance too much at the 
election, and says Henry is anxious about it. I hinted to 
him the neces^ty of counter-balancing it the next time, 
which will be soon. 

Thomson also called about the Bannatyne Club. 

These two interruptions did me good, though I am still 
a poor wretch. 

After all, I have fagged through six pages; and made 
poor Wurmser lay down his sword on the glacis of Mantua 
—and my head aches—my eyes ache—my back aches—so 
does my breast—and I am sure my heart aches, and what 
can Duty ask more ? 

Jum 6.—I arose much better this morning, having 
taken some medicine, which has removed the strange and 
aching feeling in my back and breast. I believe it is from 
the diaphragm; it must be looked to, however. I have not 
yet breakfasted, yet have cleared half my day’s work hold¬ 
ing it at the ordinary stint. 

Worked hard. John Swinton, my kinsman, came to see 

1 Buckiugham’s Rehearsal .—In some Bubseqaeut editions the 
expression *' To Feagae” does not words are :—** 1 lay my head close 
occur in the first edition, where the to it with a mvff-hox in my hand, 
passage stands thusand 1/eague it away. I’ faith. ” 

** Phya .—When a knotty point lam indebted to Dr. Murray for 
comes, 1 lay my head close to it, this reference, which he kindly 
with a pipe of tobacco in my month furnished me with from the mate- 
and then whew it away. 1* faith. rials collected for his great Eng- 
**Beye».-^l do |u8t so, i’ gad, lish Dictionary, 
always.” Act ir. Sc. 4. 
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me,-—very kind and affectionate in his maimer; my heart 
f^ways warms to that Swinton connection, so faithful to old 
Scottish feelings. Harden was also with me. I talked 
with him about what Lord M. did at the election.; I find 
that he disapproves—see these visits took place on the 5th. 

JwM 7.—^Again a day of hard work, only at half-past 
eight I went to the Dean of Faculty’s to a consultation 
about Constable,^ and met with said Dean and Mr. [J. S.] 
More and* J. Gibson. I find they have as high hopi* of 
success as lawyers ought to express; and I think I know 
how OUT profession speak when sincere. I cannot interest 
myself deeply in it. Wlien I had come home from such a 
business, I used to carry the news to poor Charlotte, who 
dressed her face in sadness or mirth as she saw the news 
affect me; this hangs lightly about me. I had almost 
foigot the appointment, if J. G. had not sent me a card, 
1 passed a piper in the street as 1 went to the Dean’s 
and could not help giving him a shilling to play Pibroch a 
Donuil Dm for luck’s sake—^what a child I am I 

Jwie 8.—Bilious and headache this morning. A dog 
liowl’d all night and left me little sleep. Poor cur! I dare 
say he had his distresses, as I have mine. I was obliged to 
make Dalgleish shut the windows when he appeared at 
half-past six, as usual, and did not rise till nine, when nve 
voici, 1 have often deserved a headache in my younger 
days without having one, and Nature is, I suppose, paying 
off old scores. Ay, but then the want of the affectionate 
care that used to be ready, with lowered voice and stealthy 
pace, to smooth the pillow—and offer condolence and as¬ 
sistance,—gone—gone—forever—ever—ever. Well, there 
is another world, and well meet free from the mortal 

^ This alludes to the olaiiQ ad* Advocates was at that time Qwggfi 
vanoed by the creditors of Con* Cranstotm, afterwards a judge on 
stable and Co. to the copyright the Scottish Bench undtf the title 
of Wooditocic and the Life qf Napo- of Lord Cortiiosse, from 1820 mitil 
lebftn The Dean of the Faculty of 1889, when he retired; hedied 1S50. 
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sorrows and fiaildes which beset us here. Amen, so be it 
X^t me change the topic with hand and head, and the heart 
must follow. 

1 think that sitting so many days and working so hard 
may have brought on this headache. I must inflict a walk 
on myself to*day. Strange that what is my delight in the 
country is here a sort of penance! Well, but now 1 think 
on it, I will go to the Chief-Baron and try to get his Lord- 
ship’s opinion about the question with Constable; if 1 carry 
it, as there is, I trust, much hope I shaU, Mr. Gibson says 
there will be funds to divide 6a in the pound, without count¬ 
ing upon getting anything from Constable or Hurst, but 
sheer hard cash of my own. Such another pull is possible, 
especially if Boney succeeds, and the rogue had a knack at 
success. Such another, 1 say, and we touch ground I believe, 
for surely Constable, l^binson, etc., must pay something; 
the struggle is worth waring ^ a headache upon. 

I finished five pages to-day, headache, laziness, and all. 

Juive 9.—Corrected a stubborn proof this morning. 
These battles have been the death of many a man—I think 
they will be mine. Well but it clears to windward; so we 
will fag on. 

Slept well last night. By the way, how intolerably 
selfish this Journal makes me seem—so much attention to 
one's naturals and non-naturals! Lord Mackenzie ^ called, 
and we had much chat about business. The late regulations 
for preparing cases in the Outer-House do not work well, 
and thus our old machinery, which was very indifferent, is 
succeeded by a kind that will hardly move at all Mac¬ 
kenzie says his business is trebled, and that he cannot keep 
it up. I question whether the extreme strictness of rules 
of court be advisable * in practice they are always evaded, 

41 

^ t.«. from 1822; he died 1 ^ the age of 

* The eldest sou of * The Man seventy-four in 1851. 
qf FeeUng,” He hsd been a judge 
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upon an equitable ehowing. 1 do not, for instance, lodge a 
paper dMto and for an aocideut happeniz^, perhaps 

through the blunder of a Writer’s apprentice, 1 am to lose 
my cause. The penalty is totally disproportioned to the 
delict, and the consequence is, that means are found out of 
evasion by legal fictions and the like. The judges listen to 
these; they become frequent, and the rule of Court ends by 
being a scarecrow merely. Formerly, delays of this kind 
were checked by corresponding amcndes. But the Cqurt 
relaxed this petty fine too often. Had they been more 
strict, and levied the mulct on the agents, with no recou/rse 
upon their clients, the abuse might have been remedied. 1 
fear the present rule is too severe to do much good. 

One effect of running causes fast through the Courts 
below is, that they go by scores to appeal, and Lord Gifford^ 
has hitherto decided them with such judgment, and so much 
rapidity, as to give great satisfaction. The consequence will 
in time be, that the Scottish Supreme Court will be in effect 
situated in London. Then down fall—as national objects 
of respect and veneration—^the Scottish Bench, the Scottish 
Bar, the Scottish Law herself, and—and—“ there is an end of 
an auld sang.”^ Were I as I have been, I would fight knee- 
deep in blood ere it came to that. But it is a catastrophe 
which the great course of events brings daily nearer— 

** And who can help it, Dick ? ” 

1 shall always be proud of Malachi as having headed back 
the Southron, or helped to do so, in one instance at least. 

Jmie 10.—This was an unusual teind-day at Court. In 
the morning and evening I corrected proofs—four sheets in 
number; and I wrote my task of three pages and a little 
more. Three pages a day will come, at Constable’s rate, to 

^ Baron Gifford died a few months in the autumn of 1825. 
later, vis., in Sept. 1820; he had ■ Speech of Lord Chancellor Sea- 
been. Attorney-General in 1819, and field on the ratification of the 
Chief JTvuitice in 1824. Lord and Scottieh Union.—See Jffwcell. Prwe 
Lady Gifford had visited Abbotsford WorJa, voL srr. p. 93. 
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about £12,000 to £15,000 per year. They have sent their 
claim; it does not frighten me a bit. 

JwM 11.—^Bad dreams about poor Charlotte. Woke, 
thinking my old and inseparable friend beside me; and it 
was only when I was fully awake that I could persuade 
myself that she was dark, low, and distant, and that my bed 
was widowed. I believe the phenomena of dreaming are in 
'^a great measure occasioned by the double tom\ which takes 
place when one hand is crossed in sleep upon another. 
Each gives and receives the impression of touch to and from 
the other, and this complicated sensation our sleeping fancy 
ascribes to the agency of another being, when it is in fact 
produced by our own limbs acting on each other. Well, here 
goes— inciiTtibitc remis. 

June 12.—Finished volume third of Napoleon. I 
resumed it on the 1st of June, the earliest period that 1 
could bend my mind to it after my great loss. Since that 
time I have lived, to be sure, the life of a hermit, except 
attending the Court five days in the week for about three 
hours on an average. Except at that time I have been 
i-eading or writing on the subject of Boney, and have finished 
last night, and sent to printer this morning the last sheets 
of fifty-two written since 1st June. It is an awful screed; 
but grief makes me a house-keeper, and to labour is my only 
resource. Ballantyne thinks well of the work—^very well, 
but I shall [expect] inaccuracies. An’ it were to do again, 
1 would get some one to look it over. But who could that 
some one be? Whom is there left of human race that I 
could hold such close intimacy with? No one. **Tanneguy 
du (JhAtel^ ou es-tu / ” ^ Worked five pages. 

June 13.—took a walk out last evening after tea, and 
called on Lord Chief-Commissioner and the Macdonald 
Buchanans, that kind and friendly clan. The heat is very 
great, and the wrath of the bugs in proportion. Two hours 
last night I was kept in an absolute fever. 1 must make 
^ See Mor^i’s Dictionnaire, Art, “Tanneguy du Chsltel.” 

0 
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some arrangement for winter. Great pity my old furniture 
was sold in sucli a hurry! The wiser way would have been 
to have let the house furnished. But it*s all one in the 
Gre^. 

“ Peccavi, peccavi, dies quidem sine lined ! ” I walked to 
make calls; got cruelly hot; drank ginger-beer; wrote letters. 
Then as 1 was going to dinner, enter a big splay-footed, 
trifle-headed, old pottering minister, who came to annoy me* 
about a claim which one of his parishioners has to be Earl 
of .4nnandale, and which he conceits to be established out 
of the Border Minstrelsy. He mentioned a curious thing— 
that three brothers of the Johnstone family, on whose 
descendants the male representative of these great Border 
chiefs devolved, were forced to fly to the north in conse¬ 
quence of their feuds with the Maxwells, and agreed to 
change their names. They slept on the side of the Soutra 
Hills, and asking a shepherd the name of the place, agreed 
in future to call themselves Sowtra or Sowter Johnstones. 
The old pudding-headed man could not comprehend a word 
I either asked him or told him, and maundered till 1 wished 
him in the Annandale beef-stand.^ Mr. Gibson came in 


1 An example of Scott’s wonder¬ 
ful patience, and his power of uti¬ 
lising hints gathered from the most 
nnpromising materials. Apropos 
of this Mr. Skene relates :—“In 
one of our frequent walks to the 
pier of Leith, to which the fresh¬ 
ness of the sea breeze offereu a 
strong inducement to tliose ac¬ 
customed to pass a few of the 
morning hours within the close 
and impure atmosphere of the 
Court of Session, I happened to 
meet with, and to recognise, the 
Master of a vessel in which 1 had 
sailed in the Mediterranean. Our 
recognition of each other seemed to 
give mutual satisfaction, as the 
cordial grasp of the seaman’s hard 


fist effectually indicated. It was 
some years since we had been ship¬ 
mates, he had since visited almost 
every quarter of the globe, but he 
shook his head, and looked serious 
when he came to mention his last 
trip. Ho had commanded a whaler, 
and having been for weeks exposed 
to great stress of weather in the 
polar regions, finally terminated in 
the total loss of his vessel, with 
most of her equipage, in the course 
of a dark tempestuous night. When 
thrown on her beam-ends, my friend 
had been washed overboard, and in 
his struggles to keep himself above 
water had got hold of a piece of ice, 
on the top of which he at length 
succeeded in raising himself—* and 
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after tea, and we talked business. Then 1 was lazy and 
stupid, and dosed over a book instead of writing. So on the 
whole, Confiteor^ eonfiteor, culpa mea, culpa mm ! 

June 14.—In the morning I began with a page and a half 
before breakfast This is always the best way. You stand 


there 1 was, eir, on a caned dark 
dirty night, squatted on a round 
lump of floating ioe, for all the 
world like a tea-table adrift in the 
middle of a stormy sea, without 
being able to see whether there was 
any hope within sight, and having 
enough ado to hold on, cold as my 
seat was, with sometimes one end 
of me in the water, and sometimes 
the other, as the ill-fashioned crank 
thing kept whirling, and whomeling 
about all night. However, praised 
be God, daylight hod not been 
long in, when a boat’s crew on tho 
outlook hove in sight, and taking 
me for a basking seal, and maybe 
1 was not unlike that same, 
up they came of themselves, for 
neither voice nor hand had I to 
signal them, and if they lost their 
blubber, faith, sir, they did get a 
willing prize on board ; so, after just 
a little bit gliiT of a prayer for the 
mercy that sent them to my help, 
I soon came to myself again, and 
now that I am landed safe and 
sound, I am walking about, ye see, 
like a gentleman, till I get some 
new craft to try the trade again.’— 
Sir Walter, who was leaning on my 
arm daring this narrative, had not 
taken any share in the dialogue, and 
kept gazing to seaward, with his 
usual heavy, absorbed expression, 
and only joined in wishing the sea¬ 
man better success in his next trip 
as we parted. However, the detaU 
had by no means escaped his notice, 
but dropping into the fertile soil of 
his mind, apeedUy yielded fruit, 
quite chiwacteristio of his habits. 
We hajqiened that evening to dine 


in company together; I was not near 
Sir Walter at table, but in the 
course of the evening my attention 
was called to listen to a narrative 
with which he was entertaining 
those around him, and he seemed 
as usual to have excited the eager 
interest of his hearers. The com¬ 
mencement of the story I had not 
heard, but soon perceived that a 
shipwreck was the theme, which 
he described with all the vivid 
touches of his fancy, marshalling 
the incidents and striking features 
of the situation with a degree of 
dexterity that seemed to bring all 
the horrors of a polar storm home 
to every one’s mind, and although it 
occurred to me that our rencontre 
in the momingwith theshipwreoked 
Whaler might have recalled a simi¬ 
lar story to his recollection, it was 
not until he came to mention the tea- 
table of ice that I recognised the 
identity of my friend’s tale, which 
had luxuriated to such an extent in 
the fertile soil of the poet’s imagina¬ 
tion, as to have left the original 
germ in comparative insignificance. 
He cast a glance towards me at the 
close, and observed, with a signifi¬ 
cant nod, ' You see, you did not hear 
one-half of that honest seaman’s 
story this morning.’ It was such 
slender hints, which in the common 
intercourse of life must have hourly 
dropped on the soil of his retentive 
memory, that fed the exuberance of 
Sir Walter’s invention, and supplied 
the seemingly inexhaustible stream 
of fancy, from which he drew forth 
at pleasure the ground-work of 
romance.’ ’— Seminueenees. 
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like a child going to be bathed, shivering and shaking till 
the first pitcherful is fiung about your ears, and then are as 
blithe as a water-wagtail. I am just come home from Par¬ 
liament House; and now, my friend Nap., have at you with 
a down-right blow! Methinks I would fain make peace with 
ray conscience by doing six pages to-night. Bought a little 
bit of Gruyfere cheese, instead of our domestic choke-dog con¬ 
cern. When did I ever purchase anything for my own eating ? 
But I will say no more of that. And now to the bread-xj^ll. 

JuTW 15.—I laboured all the evening, but made little 
way. There were many books to consult; and so all I 
could really do was to make out my task of three pages. 
1 will try to make up the deficit of Tuesday to-day and 
to-morrow. Letters from Walter—^all well. A visit 
yesterday from Charles Sharpa 

JuTie 16.—^Yesterday sate in the Court till nearly four. 
1 had, of course, only time for my task. I fear I will 
have little more to-day, for I have accepted to dine at 
Hector’s. I got, yesterday, a present of two engravings 
from Sir Henry Raeburn’s portrait of me, which (poor 
fellow!) was the last he ever painted, and certainly not his 
worst.^ I had the pleasure to give one to young Mr. 
Havidoff for his uncle, the celebrated Black Captain of 
the campaign of 1812. Curious that he should be 
interested in getting the resemblance of a person whose 
mode of attaining some distinction has been very different. 
But I am sensible, that if there be anything good about my 

' Painted for Lord Montagu in Hirsel, Coldstream. The engrav- 
1822.—See Lift, vol. vii. p. 13. ing referred to was made from the 

llaebum apparently executed two replica, which remained in the 
“ half lengths “ of Scott almost artist’s possession, by Mr. Walker, 
identical at this time, giving Lord and published in 1826. Sir Henry 
Montagu his choice. The picture Baeburn died in July 1823, and I 
chosen remained at Ditton, near do not know what became of the 
Windsor, until 1845, when at Lord original, which may be identified by 
Montagu’s death it became the an official chain round the neck, 
property of his son-in-law, the Earl not introduced in the Montagu 
of Home, and it is now (1880) at the picture. 
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poetry or prose either, it is a harried frankness of com¬ 
position which pleases soldiers, sailors, and young people 
of bold and active disposition. I have been no sigher in 
shades—no writer of 

Songs and sonnets and rustical roundelays, 

Framed on fancies, and whistled on reeds.*’ ^ 

[Ahhotsford, Saturday^ June 17.—Left Edinburgh to-day 
after Parliament House to come [here]. My two girls met 
me at Torsonce, which was a pleasant surprise, and we re¬ 
turned in the sociable all together. Found everything right 
and well at Abbotsford under the new regime. 1 again 
took possession of the family bedroom and my widowed 
couch. This was a sore trial, but it was necessary not to 
blink such a resolution. Indeed, I do not like to have it 
thought that there is any way in which I can be beaten.* 

June 18.—This morning wrote till half-twelve—good 
day’s work—at Canongate Chronicles. Methinks I can 
make this work answer. Then drove to Huntly Bum and 
called at Chiefswood. Walked home. The country crying 
for rain; yet on the whole the weather delicious, dry, and 
warm, with a fine air of wind. Tlie young woods are rising 
in a kind of profusion I never saw elsewhere. Let me once 
clear otf these encumbrances, and they shall wave broader 
and deeper yet. But to attain this I must work. 

Wrought very fair accordingly till two; then walked; 
after dinner out again with the girls. Smoked two cigars, 
first time these two months. 

Jutie 19.—Wrought very fair indeed, and the day being 
scorching we dined al fresco in the hall among the armour, 
and went out early in the evening. Walked to the lake 

’ Song of The HufUing qf the says lilrs. More, “ that she prayed 
Hare. —j.«. l. with great composure, then went 

’ This entry reminds one of and kissed the dear bed, and got 
Hannah More’s account of Mrs. into it with a sad pleasore.”—See 
Garrick’s conduct after her hus- Memoirs qf Mrs. More, vol. i. p. 
band’s funeral “ She told me,” 135.—J. o. L. 
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and back again by the Marie pool; very delightful 
evening. 

June 20.—^This is also a hard-working day. Hot 
weaJbher is favourable for application, were it not that it 
makes the composer sleepy. Pray G-od the reader may 
not partake the sensation! But days of hard work make 
short journals. To-day we again dine in the hall, and drive 
to Ashestiel in the evening le Jrais. 

June 21—We followed the same course we propose^ 
Foi a party of pleasure I have attended to business well. 
Twenty pages of Croftangry, five printed pages each, attest 
my diligence, and I have had a delightful variation by 
the company of the two Annes. Eegulated my little 
expenses here. 

\Edi'nhurgh^ June 22.—Eetumed to my Patmos. Heard 
good news from Lockhart. Wife well, and John Hugh 
better. He mentions poor Southey testifying much interest 
for me, even to tears. It is odd—am I so hard-hearted a 
man ? I could not have wept for him, though in distress i 
would have gone any length to serve him. I sometimes 
think I do not deserve people’s good opinion, for certainly 
my feelings are rather guided by reflection than impulse. 
But everybody has his own mode of expressing interest, 
and mine is stoical even in bitterest grief. Agere atque pati 
Romanum est. I hope I am not the worse for wanting the 
tenderness that I see others possess, and which is so amiable. 
I think it does not cool my wish to be of use where I can. 
But the truth is, 1 am better at enduring or acting than 
at consoling. From childhood’s earliest hour my heart 
rebelled against the influence of external circumstances 
in myself and others. If on est ianti ! 

To-day I was detained in the Court from half-past ten 
till near four; yet I finished and sent off a packet to Cadell, 
which will finish one-third of the Chronicles^ vol. 1st. 

Henry Scott came in while I was at dinner, and sat 
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while I ate my beef-steak. A gounnand would think me 
much at a loss, coming back to my ploughman's meal of 
boiled beef and Scotch broth, from the rather recherchS table 
at Abbotsford, but I have no philosophy in my carelessness 
on that score. It is natural—though I am no ascetic, as 
my father was. 

June 23.—The heat tremendous, and the drought 
threatening the hay and barley crop. Got from the Court 
at half-twelve, and walked to the extremity of Heriot Bow 
to see poor Lady Don; left my card as she does not re¬ 
ceive any one. I am glad this painful meeting is adjourned. 
I received to-day £10 from Blackwood for the article on 
The Omen. Time was I would not have taken these small 
tithes of mint and cummin, but scornful dogs will eat dirty 
puddings, and I, with many depending on me, must do the 
best I can with my time—God help me! 

[Blair-Adam^ June 24.—Left Edinbuigfh yesterday after 
the Court, half-past twelve, and came over here with the Lord 
Chief-Baron and William Clerk, to spend as usual a day or 
two at Blair-Adam. In general, this is a very gay affair. 
We hire a light coach-and-four, and scour the country in 
every direction in quest of objects of curiosity. But the 
Lord Chief-Commissioner’s family misfortunes and my own 
make our holiday this year of a more quiet description than 
usual, and a sensible degree of melancholy hangs on the 
reunion of our party. It was wise, however, not to omit 
it, for to slacken your hold on life in any agreeable point 
of connection is the sooner to reduce youmelf to the in¬ 
difference and passive vegetation of old age. 

—Another melting day; thermometer at 78“ 
even here. 80“ was the height yesterday at Edinburgh. 
If we attempt any active proceeding we dissolve ourselves 
into a dew. We have lounged away the morning creeping 
about the place, sitting a great deal, and walking as little as 
might be on account of the heat. 
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Blair-Adam has been snccessively iu possession of tlnee 
generations of persons attached to and skilled in the art of 
embellislmient, and may be fairly taken as a place where 
art and taste have done a great deal to improve nature. 
A long ridge of varied ground sloping to the foot of 
the hill called Benarty, and which originally was of a 
bare, mossy, boggy character, has been clothed by the son, 
father, and grandfather; while the undulations and hollows, 
which seventy or eighty years since must have looked onl^ 
like wrinkles in the black morasses, being now drained and 
limed, are skirted with deep woods, particularly of spruce, 
which thrives wonderfully, and covered with excellent grass. 
We drove in the droskie and walked in the evening. 

JuTie, 26.—Another day of unmitigated heat; thermo¬ 
meter 82; must be higher in Edinburgh, where 1 return 
to-night, when the decline of the sun makes travelling 
practicable. It will be well for my work to be there— 
not quite so well for me; there is a difference between the 
clean, nice arrangement of Blair-Adam and Mrs. Brown's 
accommodations, though he who is insured against worse has 
no right to complain of them. But the studious neatness 
of poor Charlotte has perhaps made me fastidious. She loved 
to see things clean, even to Oriental scrupulosity. So oddly 
do our deep recollections of other kinds correspond with the 
most petty occurrences of our life. 

Lord Chief-Baron told us a story of the ruling passion 
strong in death. A Master in Chancery was on his death¬ 
bed—a very wealthy man. Some occasion of great urgency 
occurred in which it was necessary to make an affidavit, 
and the attorney, missing one or two other Masters, whom 

he inquired after, ventured to ask if Mr.-would be 

able to receive the deposition. The proposal seemed to give 
him momentary strength; his clerk sent for, and the oath 
taken in due form, the Master was lifted up in bed, and 
with difficulty subscribed the paper; as he sank down again, 
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he made a signal to his clerk —** Wallace.”—Sir ? ”—Your 
ear—Slower—Slower. Have you got the half •Grown V’ He 
was dead before morning. 

[Edmbwgh^ Jvm 27.—Betumed to Edinburgh late l^t 
night, and had a most sweltering night of it. This day also 
cruel hot. However, I made a task or nearly so, and read 
a good deal about the Egyptian Expedition. Had comfort- 
able accounts of Anne, and through her of Sophia. Br. 
Shaw doubts if anything is actually the matter with poor 
Johnnie’s back. 1 hope the dear child will escape deformity, 
and the infirmities attending that helpless state. I have 
myself been able to fight up very well, notwithstanding my 
lameness, but it has cost great efforts, and I am besides very 
strong. Bined with Colin Mackenzie; a fine family all 
growing up about him, turning men and women, and 
treading fast on our heels. Some thunder and showers 
which I fear will bo but partial. Hot—hot—^hot. 

Jv/M 28.—^Another hot morning, and something like an 
idle day, though I have read a good deal But 1 have slept 
also, corrected proofs, and prepared for a great start, by 
filling myself with facts and ideas. 

JwM 29.—I walked out for an hour last night, and made 
one or two calls—the evening was delightful— 

“ Bay its sultry fires had wasted, 

Calm and cool the moonbeam rose; 

Even a captive’s bosom tasted 
Half oblivion of his woes.” * 

I wonder often how Tom Campbell, with so much real 
genius, has not maintained a greater figure in the public 
eye than he has done of late. The Magaaine seems to have 
paralysed him. The author, not only of the Elmmre& of 
Hope, but of Hoherdinden, Lochid, etc., should have been at 
the very top of the tree. Somehow he wants audacity, fears 

^ Campbdl’s Twkieih Lady Magazine, but he totm gave it np. 
sli^tly alter^. The poet was —z,a.iu 
then editor of the New MowOdy 
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the public^ and» what is worse, fears the shadow of his own 
i^utation. He is a great oorrector too, which sncceeds as 
ill in composition as in education. Manj a clever boy is 
flogged into a dunce, and many an original composition cor¬ 
rected into mediocrity. Yet Tom Campbell ought to have 
done a great deal more. His youthful promise was great 
John Leyden introduced me to him. They afterwards quar¬ 
relled. When I repeated HoTmdiiidm to Leyden, he said, 
“ Dash it, man, tell the fellow that I hate him, but, dagli 
him, he has written the finest verses that have been pub¬ 
lished these fifty years/' I did mine errand as faithfully 
as one of Homer’s messengers, and had for answer, “ TeU 
Leyden that I detest him, but I know the value of his 
critical approbation.” This feud was therefore in the way 
of being taken up. “ When Leyden comes back from India,” 
said Tom Campbell, ** what cannibals he will have eaten 
and what tigers he will have tom to pieces!” 

Gave a poor poetess £1. Gibson writes me that £2300 
is offered for the poor house; it is worth £300 more, but I 
will not oppose my own opinion, or convenience to good and 
well-meant counsel: so farewell, poor No. 39. What a 
portion of my life has been spent there 1 It has sheltered 
me from the prime of life to its decline; and now I must 
bid good-bye to it. I have bid good-bye to my poor wife, 
so long its courteous and kind mistress,—and I need not 
care about the empty rooms; yet it gives me a turn. I have 
been so long a citizen of Edinburgh, now an indweller only. 
Never mind; all in the day’s work. 

J. Ballantyne and E. Cadell dined with me, and, as Pepys 
would say, all was very handsome. Drank amongst us one 
bottle of champagne, one of claret, a glass or two of port, 
and each a tumbler of whisky toddy. J. B. had courage to 
drink his with hot water; mine was iced. 

JwM 30.—Here is another dreadful warm day, fit for 
nobody but the flies. And then one is confined to town. 
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Yesterday I agreed to let GadeU have the new work,^ 
edition 1500, he paying all charges, and paying also £600— 
two hundred and fifty at Lammas, to pay J. Gibson money 
advanced on the passage of young Walter, my nephew, to 
India. It is like a thorn in one's eye this sort of debt, and 
Gibson is young in business, and somewhat involved in my 
affairs besides. Our plan is, that this same MkceUany or 
ChrrnmU shall be committed quietly to the public, and we 
h(^? it will attract attention. If it does not, we must turn 
public attention to it ourselves. About one half of voL i is 
written, and there is worse abomination, or I mistake the 
matter. 

I was detained in Court till four; dreadfully dose, and 
obliged to drink water for refreshment, which formerly I 
used to scorn, even on the moors, with a burning August 
sun, the heat of exercise, and a hundred springs gushing 
around me. 

Corrected proofs, etc., on my return. I think I have 
conquered the trustees' objections to carry on the small 
edition of novels. Got Cadell’s letter about the Chronide. 

^ Viz.: the iSrst series of Chro- by the author of Wareriey, Taka of 
nklea qf the Oanongate, which was OruMfdera, eta. "He was a very 
published in 1827. The title ori- perfect gentle knight ’* (Chaucer), 
ginally proposed was The Canon- Edinburgh: Printed for Archibald 
gaie Miaeellany or Traditwne of the Constable and Co., Edinburgh; 
Sandwvry. and Longman, Bees, Orme, Brown, 

IToodstoci had just been launched and Green, London, 1826. (At tiie 
under the following title:— Wood- end) Edinburgh: Printed by James 
MiOckt <fr the Camlier; te Tale the Ballantyne and Co. 8 vols. poet 
Yeofr Sixteen Hundred and Fifty-onCf 8vo. 
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[Edvnbivrgh^ July — Another sunny day. This 
threatens absolutely Syrian drought. As the Selkirk election 
comes on Monday, I go out to-day to Abbotsford, and ca%y 
young Davidoff and his tutor with me, to see our quiet way 
of managing the choice of a national representative. 

1 wrote a page or two last night slumbrously. 

[Alibot8ford,'\ July 2. —Late at Court. Got to Abbotsford 
last night with Count Pavidoff about eight o’clock. I worked 
a little this morning, then had a long and warm walk. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton from Chiefswood, the present in¬ 
habitants of Lockhart’s cottage, dined with us, which made 
the society pleasant. He is a fine, soldierly-looking man ^— 
though affected with paralysis—his wife a sweet good- 
humoured little woman. He is supposed to be a writer in 
Blackwood’s Ma^azme. Since we were to lose the Lockharts, 
we could scarce have had more agreeable folks. 

At Selkirk, where Borthwickbrae was elected with the 
usual unanimity of the Forest freeholders. This was a sight 
to my young Muscovite. We walked in the evening to the 
lake. 

July 5.—Still very hot, but with thunder showers. 
Wrote till breakfast, then walked and signed the death- 
warrant of a number of old firs at Abbotstown. I hope 
their deaths will prove useful. Their lives are certainly not 
omamentaL Young Mr. Davidoff entered upon the cause 
of the late discontents in Bussia, which he imputes to a 

* Thomas HamiltoQ, Esq. (bro- Thornton^ Mm and Mannera t» 
ther of Sir WilUam Hamilton, the Amertcot Annals of Pmkuular 
Metapbysioian), author of Ogril Oampaignt 1^^^ i^ 1842. 
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deep-seated Jacobin conspiracy to overthrow the state and 
empire and establish a government by consuls. 

[EdirJmrgh^ Jvly 6.—Returned last night with my 
frozen Muscovites to the Capital, and suffered as usual from 
the incursions of the black horse during the night. It was 
absolute fever. A bunch of letters, but little interesting. 
Mr. Barry Cornwall^ writes to condole with me. I think 
our acquaintance scarce warranted this; but it is well meant 
and modestly done. I cannot conceive the idea of forcing 
myself on strangers in distress, and I have half a mind to 
turn sharp round on some of my consolers. Came home 
from Court. E. P. Gillies called; he is writing a satire. 
He has a singular talent of aping the measure and tone of 
Byron, and this poem goes to the tune of Bon Juan^ but it 
is the Champagne after it has stood two days with the cork 
drawn. Thereafter came Charles K. Shaipe and Will Clerk, 
as Eobinson sayeth, to my exceeding refreshment.^ And last, 
not least, Mr. Jollie, one of the triumvirs who manage my 
poor matters. He consents to going on with the small 
edition of novels, which he did not before comprehend. All 
this has consumed the day, but we will make up tide-way 
presently. I must dress to go to Lord Medwyn^ to dinner, 
and it is near time. 

Jviy 7.—Coming home from Lord Medwyn’s last night 
I £b 11 in with Willie Clerk, and went home to drink a little 
shrub and water, over which we chatted of old stories until 
half-past eleven. This morning 1 corrected two proofs of 
C[roftangr]y, which is getting on. But there must be a little 
check with the throng of business at the close of the session. 
D— jx the session! I wish it would close its eyes for a 
century. It is too bad to be kept broiling here; but, on the 

^ Baryan Waller Procter, author ' John Hay Forbes (Lord Med- 
of lirameUic Scenes, and other Poems, wyn from 1825 to 1852), second sou 
1819. He died in Lradon in 1874. of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo. 

* A favourite expression of Scott’s, Lord Medwyndied at the age of 
from Robinson Crusoe, Beventy*eight in 1854. 
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other hand, we must have the instinctive gratitude of the 
Laird of M'Intosh, who was for the King that gave M‘Intosh 
half-a-guinea the day and half-a>gainea the mom. So I 
retract my malediction. 

Beceived from Blackwood to account sales of Malacki 
£72 with some odd shillings. This was for copies sold to 
Banks. The cash comes far from ill-timed, having to clear 
all odds and ends before I leave Edinburgh. This will carry 
me on tidily till 25th, when precepts become payab)^. 
Well! if Malachi did me some mischief, he must also con¬ 
tribute guod-am modo to my comfort. 

July 8.—^Wrote a good task this morning. I may be 
mistaken; but I do think the tale of Elspat McTavish ^ in 
my bettermost manner—^but J. B. roars for chivalry. He 
' does not quite understand that everything may be overdone 
in this world, or sufSiciently estimate the necessity of novelty. 
The Highlanders have been off the field now for some time. 

Returning from Court, looked into a show of wild beasts, 
and saw Kero the great lion, whom they had the cruelty to 
bait with bull-dogs, against whom the noble creature dis¬ 
dained to exert his strength. He was lying like a prince in 
a large cage, where you might be admitted if you wish. 1 
had a month’s mind—^but was afraid of the newspapers; 
I could be afraid of nothing else, for never did a creature 
seem more gentle and yet majestic—I longed to caress 
him. Wallace, the other lion, bom in Scotland, seemed 
much less trustworthy. He handled the dogs as his name¬ 
sake did the southron. 

Enter a confounded Bousterswivel, called Bursohal, or 
some such name, patronised by John Lockhart, teacher of 
German and learner of English. 

He opened the trenches by making me a present of a 
German work called Der Biheltsche Orient, then begaj^ to 
talk of literature at large; and display his own pietensicm 
Asked my opinion of Gray as a poet, and wished me to 

^ The HigUand Widow. 
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snlncnbe an attestaUon of own merits foi the purpose of 
getting him scholars* As I hinted my want of acq^uaintanoe 
with his qualifications, 1 found I had nearly landed myself 
in a proof, for he was girding up his loins to repeated 
thundering translations by himself into German, Hebrew, 
until, thinking it superfluous to stand on very much cere¬ 
mony with one who used so little with me, hinted at letters 
to write, and got him to translate himself elsewhere. 

’ Saw a good house in Brunswick Street, which I liked. 
This evening supped with Thomas Thomson about the affairs 
of the Bannatyne. There was the Dean, Will Clerk, John 
Thomson, young Smythe of Methven; very pleasant. 

July 9.—Bather slumbi-ous to-day from having sat up 
till twelve last night. We settled, or seemed to settle, on 
an election for the Bannatyne Club. There are people who 
would wish to confine it much to one party. But those 
who were together last night saw it in the true and liberal 
point of view, as a great national institution, which may do 
much good in the way of publishing our old records, pro¬ 
viding we do not fall into the usual habit of antiquarians, 
and neglect what is useful for things that are merely curious. 
Thomson is a host for such an undertaking. I wrote a 
good day’s work at the Canongate matter, notwithstanding 
the intervention of two naps. I get sleepy oftener than usual. 
It is the weather I suppose —Nahodish I am near the end 
of the first volume, and every step is one out of difficulty. 

July 10.—Slept too long this morning. It was eight 
before I rose—^lialf-past eight ere I came into the parlour. 
Terry and J. Ballantyne dined with me yesterday, and I 
suppose the wassail, though there was little enough of it, 
had stuck to my pillow. 

, ' A fftTonrite exdamaUoa of Sir head was cat off and placed upon 
Walt^e, which he had picked npoa a table: '**Qm aeparabitt* eaye 
his tonr, signifying “don’t the head; 'Naboduht* says I, in 
flontd it jya<5ae-iei(. Compare the same language.” 

Sir Boyle Boche’s dream that his 


I 
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This morning I was visited by a Mr. Lewis, a smart 
Cockney, whose object is to amend the handwriting. He 
uses as a mechanical aid a sort of puzzle of wire and.ivory, 
which is put upon the fingers to keep them in the desired 
position, like the muzzle on a dog’s nose to make him bear 
himself right in the field. It is ingenious, and may be use¬ 
ful. If the man comes here, as he proposes, in winter, 1 
will take lessons. Bear witness, good reader, that if W. S. 
writes a cramp hand, as is the case, he is desirous to mendjit 

Dined with John Swinton en familU. He told me an 
odd circumstance. Coming from Berwickshire in the mail 
coach he met with a passenger who seemed more like a 
military man than anything else. They talked on all sorts 
of subjects, at length on politics. Mcdacki's letters were 
mentioned, when the stranger observed they were much 
more seditious than some expressions for which he had 
three or four years ago been nearly sent to Botany Bay. 
And perceiving John Swinton surprised at this avowal, he 
added, " I am Kinloch of Kinloch.” This gentleman had got 
engaged in the radical business (the only real gentleman 
by the way who did), and harangued the weavers of Dundee 
with such emphasis that he would have been tried and sent 
to Botany Bay had he not fled abroad. He was outlawed, and 
only restored to his status on a composition with Government. 
It seems to have escaped Mr. Kinloch that the conduct of a 
man who places a lighted coal in the middle of combustibles, 
and upon the floor, is a little different from that of one who 
places the same quantity of burning fuel in a fire-grate!' 

Jvly 11.—The last day of the session, and as toilsome a 
one as 1 ever saw. There were about 100 or 120 cases on 


^ That Mr. Kinloch was not Bay before him, and money to 
singular in his opinion has been make himself comfortable in Paris, 
shown by the remarks made in the George Kinloch would have been 
Hoime of Commons (see ante, March an idiot if he had stayed.” Mr. 
17). Ix>rd Cockbum in his Trialt Kinloch bad just returned to Soot- 
for Sedition says, '* With Botany land. 
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the roll, and most of them of an incidental character, which 
gives us Clerks the greatest trouble, for it is the grasshopper 
that is a burthen to us. Came home about four, tired and 
hungry. I wrought little or none; indeed I could not, having 
books and things to pack. Went in the evening to sup with 
John Murray,' where I met Will Clerk, Thomson, Hender- 
land, and Charles Stuart Blantyre, and had of course a pleasant 
party. I came late home, though, for me, and was not in bed 
tiU past midnight; it would not do for me to do this often. 

July 12.—I have the more reason to eschew evening 
parties that I slept two mornings till past eight; these vigils 
would soon tell on my utility, as the divines call it, but this 
is the last day in town, and the world shall be amended. I 
have been trying to mediate between the unhappy E. P. 
G[illies] and his uncle Lord G. The latter talks Hke a man 
of sense and a good relation, aind would, I think, do some¬ 
thing for R P. G., if he would renounce temporary ex¬ 
pedients and bring his affairs to a distinct crisis. But this 
R. P. will not hear of, but flatters himself with ideas which 
seem to me quite visionary. 1 could make nothing of him; 
but, I conclude, offended him by being of his uncle’s opinion 
rather than his, as to the mode of extricating his affairs. 

I am to dine out to-day, and I would fain shirk and 
stay at home; never, Shylock-like, had I less will to feast¬ 
ing forth, but I must go or be thought sulky. Lord M. and 
Lady Abercromby called this morning, and a world of 
people besides, among others honest Mr. Wilson, late of 
Wilsontown, who took so much care of me at London, sending 
fresh ^s and all sorts of good things. Well, I have dawdled 
and written letters sordy against the grain all day. Also I 
have been down to see Will Allan’s picture of the Landing 
of Queen Mary, which he has begun in a great style; also I 
have put my letters and papers to rights, which only happens 

* R» neighbour, John Archibald Murray, then living at 122 Oeorge 
Street.—See p. 13.?. 
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when 1 am about to move, and now, having nothing left to 
do, I must go and dress myseE 

t/is/y IS.—^Dined yesterday with Lord Abercromby at a 
jparty he gave to Lord Melville and some old Mends, who 
formed the Contemporary Club. Lord M. and 1 met with 
oonsidmable feeling on both sides, and aU our feuds were 
forgotten and forgiven; 1 conclude so at least, because one 
or two people, whom 1 know to be sharp observers of the 
weatherglass on occasion of such squalls, have been earimst 
with me to meet Lord M. at parties—wbich I am well 
assured they would not have been (had 1 been Horace come 
to life again^) were they not sure the breeze was over. For 
myself, I am happy that our usual state of Mendship should 
be restored, though I could not have come down proud 
stomach to make advances, which is, among friends, always 
the duty of the richer and more powerful of the two. 

To-day I leave Mrs. Brown’s lodgings. Altogether I 
cannot complain, but the insects were voracious, evmi until 
last night when the tuitle-sonp and champagne ought to have 
made me sleep like a top. But I have done a monstrous 
sight of work here notwithstanding the indolence of this last 
week, which must and shall be amended. 

“ So good-by, Mrs. Brown, 

I am going out of town, 

Over dale, over down^ 

Where bugs bite nui. 

Where lodgers fight not, 

Where bebw you chairmen drink not, 

Where beside you gutters stink not; 

But all is firesh, and clean, and gay, 

And merry lambkins spast and play, 

And they toss with rakes uncommonly short hay. 

Which looks as if it had been sown o^y the otl^r day, 

And where oats are at twenty-five shillings a boll, they say, 

But all’s one for that, since I must and away.’’ 

Jvty 14, Abbotsfobd. —^Arrived here yesterday before 
five o’clock. Anybody would think, from the fal-de-ial 
^ SeeMoliWsr^coledesfbamet. 
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1117 journal of yesterday, that X left toum in a 
vezy gay humour-~<»^^ imtrarivm wrvm est. But nature 
has given me a kind of buoyancy, I know not what to call 
it, that mingles even with my deepest a£9ictions and most 
^oomy hours. I have a secret pride—fancy it will be so 
most truly termed—^which impels me to mix with my dis- 
Ixesses strange snatches of mirth ** which have no mirth in 
them.” In fact, the journey hither, the absence of the 
ailbctionate friend that used to be my companion on the 
journey, and many mingled thoughts of bitterness, have 
given me a fit of the bile. 

July 15.<—This day I did not attempt to work, but spent 
my time in the morning in making the necessary catalogue 
and distribution of two or three chests of books which I 
have got home from the binder, Niece Anne acting as my 
Amanuensis. In the evening we drove to Huntly Bum, and 
took tea there. Hetuming home we escaped a considerable 
danger. The iron screw bolts of the driving-seat suddenly 
giving way, the servants were very nearly precipitated upon 
the backs of the horses. Had it been down hill instead of 
being on the level, the horses must have taken fright, and 
the consequences might have been fatal. Indeed, they had 
almost taken fright as it was, had not Peter Matheson,^ who, 
in Mr. Fag’s phrase, I take to be, “ the discreetest of whips,”® 
kept his presence of mind, when losing his equilibrium, so 
that he managed to keep the horses in hand until we all got 
out. I must say it is not the first imminent danger on 
which I have seen Peter (my Automedon for near twenty- 
five years'^ behave with the utmost firmness. 


^ la 1827 Soott vaa one day 
heard saying, as he lav Peter guid¬ 
ing the plough on the haugh:— 
“ Egad, anld Pepe’e whistling at his 
darg: if thh^ps get round vdth me, 
easy will be hu cnshion 1 ’* Old 
Peter Hved until he was eighty-fonr. 


He died at Abbotsford in 1864, 
where he hati been well oared fmr, 
respected, and beloved by all the 
members of the family siime Sir 
Walter'a death. 

^ Sheridan's RivaU, Act 11 . So. 1. 
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Jfily 16.—^Very unsatiafactory to-day. Sleepy, stupid, 
indolent—^finished arranging tlie books, and after tbat was 
totally useless—unless it can be called study that I slumbered 
for three or four hours over a varionun edition of the Gill's- 
Hill's tragedy.^ Admirable recipe for low spirits—for, not 
to mention the brutality of so extraordinary a murder, it led 
John Bull into one of his uncommon fits of gambols, until 
at last he become so maudlin as to weep for the pitiless 
assassin, Thurtell, and treasure up the leaves and twigs of^fche 
hedge and shrubs in the fatal garden as valuable relics—nay, 
thronged the minor theatres to see the very roan horse and 
yellow gig in which the body was transported from one place 
to another. I have not stept over the threshold to-day, so 
very stupid have I been. 

July 17 .—Desidm Itynyum valedixi. Our time is like 
our money. When we change a guinea, the shillings escape 
as things of small account; when we break a day by idleness 
in the morning, the rest of the hours lose their importance in 
our eye. I set stoutly to work about seven this morning to 
BofMy — 

And long ere dinner-time, I have 
Full eight close pages wrote; 

What, Duty, hast thou now to crave ? 

Well done, Sir Walter Scott! 

Jud/y 18.—^This, as yesterday, has been a day of unremitting 
labour, though I only got through half the quantity of manu¬ 
script, owing to drowsiness, a most disarming annoyance. 
I walked a little before dinner and after tea, but was unable 
to go with the girls and Charles to the top of Oauldshiels 
HilL I fear my walking powers are diminishing, but why 
not ? They have been wonderfully long efficient, all things 


' The murder of Weare by 
Thurtell «nd Ca, at Gill*s-Hill in 
Hertfordshire (1824). Sir Walter 
ooUeeted printed trials with great 
assiduity, and took care always to 
have the contemporary baDads and 
prints bound up with them. He 


admired particularly this verse of 
Hr. Hook’s broadside— 

“ Tltey cut his throat firam ear to ear, 

Hie brains they battered In; 

Hie name was Mr. William Weare, 

He dwelt In Lyon’s Inn." 


—J. o. U 
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considered, only 1 fear 1 shall get fat and fall into diseases. 
Well, things must he as they may. Let us use the time 
and ffujulties which God has left us, and trust futurity to 
his guidance. Amen. 

This is the day of St. Boswell’s Fair. That watery 
saint has for once had a dry festival 

July 19.—^Wrote a page this morning, but no more. 
Corrected proofs however, and went to Selkirk to hold 
Sheriff Court; this consumed the forenoon. Colonel and 
Miss Ferguson, with Mr. and Mrs. Laidlaw, dined and 
occupied the evening. The rain seemed to set in this night. 

July 20.—^To-day rainy. A morning and forenoon of 
hard work. About five pages, which makes up for yester¬ 
day’s lee way. I am sadly tired however. But as I go to 
Mertoun at four, and spend the night there, the exertion 
was necessary. 

July 21.—To Mertoun we went accordingly. Lord and 
Lady Minto were there, with part of their family, David 
Haliburton, etc., besides their own large family. So my 
lodging was a little room which I had not occupied since 1 
was a bachelor, but often before in my frequent intercourse 
with this kind and hospitable family. Feeling myself re¬ 
turned to that celibacy, which renders many accommodations 
indifferent which but lately were indispensable, my imagina¬ 
tion drew a melancholy contrast between the young man 
entering the world on fire for fame, and restless in imagining 
means of coming by it, and the aged widower, hlasS on the 
point of literary reputation, deprived of the social comforts 
of a married state, and looking back to regret instead of 
looking forward to hope. This brought bad sleep and un¬ 
pleasing dreams. But if I cannot hope to he what I have 
been, 1 will not, if I can help it, suffer vain repining to make 
me worse than 1 may be. 

We left Mertoun after breakfast, and the two Annes and 
I visited Lady Raeburn at Lessudden. My Aunt is now in 
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ber mnseftietih year-^so clean, so nice, so axfanged in 
etery respect, that it makes old age lovely. Sha boOi 
lof late amd foimer events with perfect possession of her 
faculties, and has only failed in her limbs. A great deal of 
kind feeling has survived, in spite of the frost of years. 

Home to dinner, and worked all the afternoon among the 
Momteurs-^to little purpose, for my principal acquisition 
was a headache. I wrote nothing to-day but part of a trifle 
for Blackwood. 

July 22.—^The same severe headache attends my poor 
pate. But I have worked a good deal this morning, and will 
do more. I wish to have half the volume sent into town on 
Monday if possible. It will be a royal effort, and more than 
make up for the blanks of this week. 

July 23.—wrote very hard this day, and attained page 
40; 45 would be more than half the volume. Colonel Bussell 
came about one, and carried me out a-walking, which I was 
aU the better of. In the evening we expected Terry and his 
wife, but they did not come, which makes me fear she may 
be unwell again. 

JvJly 24 .—A great number of proof-sheets to revise and 
send off, and after that I took a fancy to give a more full 
account of the Constitution framed by Siey^s—a complicated 
and ingenious web; it is but far too fine and critical to be 
practically useful 

July 25.—Terry and wife arrived yesterday. Both very 
well At dinner-time to-day came Dr. Jamieson^ of the 
Scottish Dictionary, an excellent good man, and full of auld 
Scottish cracks, which amuse me well enough, but are camare 
to the young people. A little prolix and heavy is the good 
Doctor; somewhat prosaic, and accustomed to much attention 
on the Sunday from his congregation, and I hope on the six 

* Dr. John Jamieson, fomerly he officiated for forty-three yean; 
minister to a Secession congrega- he died in his house in 4 Oeorge 
tion in Forfar, removed to a like Square In 1838, aged seventy-nine, 
charge in Edinbnrghin 1795, where 
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other dajp from his funify. So h6 will demand full atten- 
turn from all and ann^y before he begins a story, and once 
b^un there is no chance of his ending. 

July 23.—This day went to Selkirk, and held a Court. 
The Doctor and Tony chose to go with me. Captain and Mrs. 
Hamilton came to dinner. Desperate warm weather! Little 
done in the literary way except sending off proofs. Eoup of 
standing com, etc., went off very indifferently. Letter from 
Ballant]me wanting me to write about absentees. But 1 have 
enough to do without burning my fingers with politics. 

July 27.—^Up and at it this morning, and finished four 
pages. An unpleasant letter from London, as if I might be 
troubled by some of the creditors there, when going to town 
to get materials for Najp. I have no wish to go,—^none at 
all. I would even like to put off my visit, so far as John 
Lockhart and my daughter are concerned, and see them when 
the meeting could be more pleasant. But then, having an 
offer to see the correspondence from St. Helena, I can make 
no doubt that I ought to go. However, if it is to infer any 
danger to my personal freedom, English wind will not blow 
on me. It is monstrous hard to prevent me doing what is 
certainly the best for all parties. 

July 28,—am well-nigh choked with the sulphurous 
heat of the weather—or I am unwell, for I perspire as if I 
had been walking hard, and my hand is as nervous as a 
paralytic’s. Bead through and corrected St Honan's WeU. 
I am no judge, but I think the language of this piece rather 
good. Then 1 must allow the fashionable portraits are not 
the true thing. 1 am too much out of the way to see and 
remark the ridiculous in society. The story is terribly 
contorted and unnatural, and the catastrophe is melancholy, 
which should always be avoided. Ho matter; 1 have 
oorrected it for the press.^ 

* This novel was passing thmgh to complete collective editions in 
tlie press in 8vo, 12mo, and 18mo, these sizes.—i. e, i*. 
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The worthy Lexicographer left us to>day. Somewhat 
ponderous he is, poor soull but there are excellent thiilgs 
about him. 

Action and Reaction—Scots proverb; “the unrest (i.e. 
pendulum) of a clock goes aye as far the ae gait as the toother.*' 

Walter’s account of his various quarters per last despatch. 
Query if original:— 

“ Loughrea is a blackguard place 
To Gort I give my curse; 

Athloue itself is bad enough, 

But Ballinrobe is vrorse. 

I cannot tell which is the worst, 

They’re all so very bad ; 

But of all towns 1 ever saw, 

Bad luck to Kinnegad.” 

Old Mr. Haliburton dined with us, also Colonel Russell. 
What a man for fourscore or thereby is Old Haly—an 
Indian too. He came home in 1785. 

July 29. —Yesterday I wrought little, and light work, 
almost stifled by the smothering heat. To-day I wrought 
about half task in the morning, and, as a judgment on me 1 
think for yesterday’s sloth, Mr. H. stayed unusuaUy late in 
the forenoon. He is my friend, my father’s friend, and an 
excellent, sensible man besides; and a man of eighty and 
upwards may be allowed to talk long, because in the nature 
of things he cannot have long to talk. If 1 do a task to-day, 
I hope to send a good parcel on Monday and keep tryst 
pretty well. 

July 30.—I did better yesterday than I had hoped for— 
four instead of three pages, which, considering how my time 
was cut up by prolonged morning lounging with friend Haly, 
was pretty fair. I wrote a good task before eleven o’clock, 
but then my good Mends twaddled and dawdled for near two 
hours before they set off. The time devoted to hospitality, 
e^tecially to those whom I can reckon upon as sincere good 
Mends, I never grudge, but like to "welcome the coming. 
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speed the parting guest” By my 'will every guest should 
paart at half-past ten, or arrange himself to stay for the day. 

We had a long walk in a sweltering hot day. Met Mr. 
Blackwood coming to call, and walked him on with us, so 
blinked his visit— domvM !! Asked lum for breakfast 
to-morrow to make amends. I rather over-walked myself— 
the heat considered. 

July 31si(.—I corrected six sheets and sent them off, 
with eight leaves of copy, so I keep forward pretty well. 
Blackwood the bookseller came over from Chiefswood to 
breakfast, and this kept me idle till eleven o’clock. At 
twelve I went out with the girls in the sociable, and called 
on the family at Bemerside, on Dr.^ and Mrs. Brewster, and 
Mr. Bainbridge at Gattonside House. It was five ere we got 
home, so there was a day dished, unless the afternoon does 
something for us. 1 am keeping up pretty well, however, 
and, after all, visitors will come, and calls must be made. I 
must not let Anne forego the custom of well-bred society. 

* Afterwards Sir David Brewster. Tweed, aged eighty-seven, on Feb- 
He died at Allerlcy House on the ruary 10,1868. 
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August 1.—Yesterday evening did nothing for the idlme 
of the morning. I was hungry; eat and drank and became 
drowsy; then I took to arranging the old plays^ of w^di 
Terry had brought me about a dozen, and dipping into them 
scrambled through two. One, called Miehccelmas Term} 
full of traits of manners; and another a sort of bouncing 
tragedy, called the Hedor of Germany^ or the Palsgrave.^ 
The last, worthless in the extreme, is, like many of the plays 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, written to a good 
tune. The dramatic poets of that time seem to have possessed 
as joint-stock a highly poetical and abstract tone of language, 
so that the worst of them often remind you of the very best. 
The audience must have had a much stronger sense of poetry 
in th(^e days than now, since language was received and 
applauded at the Fortune or at the Eed Bull,* which could 
not now be understood by any general audience in Great 
Britain. This leads far. 

This morning I wrote two hours, then out with Tom 
Purdie, and gave directions about thinning all the planta¬ 
tions above Abbotsford properly so called. Came in at one 
o’clock and now set to work. Dehouty dd}out, Lyemas, (fo- 
Jmd.* Finished four leaves. 

August 2.—Well; and to-day 1 finished before dinner 
five leaves more, and I would crow a little about it, but here 

» By Middleton, 1697. ® Two liondon pUiyhouBee.—See 

• The Hector of G^rmanie, or the Kmght’sJ?M)flrroj»Ay of ShaJxapmrt. 
Fah^ave Prime Elector. An Hon- 

«nrable History by W illiam Smith. * Moliire’s La Princtme 
4to, 1616. (Prologue). 
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comes Duty like an old hous^eeper to an idle chamber¬ 
maid. Hear her very words:— 

Ddtt.—O h 1 you crow, do you ? Pray, can you deny 
that your sitting so quiet at work was owing to its rmning 
heavily all the forenoon, and indeed till dinner-time, so that 
nothing would have stirred out that could help it, save a 
duck or a goose ? I trow, if it had been a line day, by noon 
there would have been aching of the head, throbbing, 
shaking, and so forth, to make an apology for going out. 

Egomet Ipse. —^And whose head ever throbbed to go 
out when it rained, Mrs. Duty ? 

Duty. —Aimocr not to me with a fool-tom jest, as your 
poor friend Erskine used to say to you when you escaped 
from his good advice under the fire of some siUy pun. You 
smoke a cigar after dinner, and I never check you—drink 
tea, too, which is loss of time; and then, instead of writing 
me one other page, or correcting those you have written out, 
you rollick into the woods till you have not a dry thread 
about you; and here you sit writing down my words in your 
foolish journal instead of minding my advice. 

Ego. —Why, Mrs. Duty, I would as gladly be friends 
with [you] as Crabbe’s^ tradesman fellow with his con¬ 
science ; but you should have some consideration with human 
frailty. 

Duty. —Reckon not on that. But, however, good-night 
for the present. I would only recommend to you to think 
no thoughts in which I am not mingled—to read no books 
in which I have no concern—to write three sheets of both¬ 
eration all the six days of the week per diem, and on the 
seventh to send them to the printer. Thus advising, I 
heartily bid you farewell. 

Ego. —Farewell, madam (exit Duty) and be d—d to ye 
for an unreasonable bitch! “The devil must be in this 
greedy gled!” as the Earl of Angus said to his hawk; “will 

'■ See Crabbe’s Tale of The Struggles of Oonaetenee. —J. o. l. 
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she never be satisfied ? * ^ 1 believe in my soul she is the 
very bag ■who haunted the merchant Abudah.^ 

I’ll have my great chest upstairs exorcised, but first I’ll 
take a nap till supper, which must take place within ten 
minutes. 

August 3.—^Wrote half a task in the morning. From. 
eleven till half-past eight in Selkirk taking precognitions 
about a row, and came home famished and tired. Now, Mrs. 
Duty, do you think there is no other Duty of the family^ut 
yourself ? Or can the Sheriff-depute neglect his Duty, that 
the author may mind hu ? The thing cannot be; the people 
of Selkirk must have justice as well as the people of England 
books. So the. two Duties may go pull caps about it. My 
conscience is clear. 

August 4.—Wrote to Miss Edgeworth on her sister’s 
marriage, which consumed the better part of the morning. 
I must read for Marengo. lUm, I must look at the pruning. 
Item, at the otter hunt; but my hope is constant to make 
up a good day’s task notwithstanding. Failed in finding 
the otter, and was tired and slept, and did but a poor day’s 
work. 

August 6.—Wrote to-day a very good day’s work. 
Walked to Chiefswood, and saw old Mrs. Tytler,® a friend 
when Ufe was young. Her husband. Lord Woodhouselee, 
was a kind, amiable/and accomplished man; and when we 
lived at Lasswade Cottage, soon after my marriage, we saw 
a great deal of the family, who were very kind to us as 
newly entered on the world.^ Walked home, and worked 
in the evening; four leaves finished. 

^ Tni£B (/ a Qrandfaiher, Miscell. 1859. Mrs. Tytler died in London, 
Prose Works, voL xxiii. p. 72. aged eighty-four, in 1837. 

• See Taha the Genii. The * Alexr. FraserTytler, 1747-1813. 
Ttttieman of Oromanes. Besides his acknowledged works, 

) Eldest daughter of William Lord Woodhouselee published an* 
Fraser of Balnain.—See Bnrgon’s onymously a translition of Sehil- 
Life of P, F. Tytler, 8vo, Lond. ler's Robbers as early as 17^. 
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August 7.—My niece Anne leaves us this morning, 
summoned back from one scene of distress to another. Her 
uncle, David MacouUoch, is extremely ill—a paralytic stroke, 
1 fancy. She is a charming girl, lady-like in thought and 
action, and very pleasant in society. We are to dine to-day 
vdtli our neighbours at Gattonside. Meantime 1 will avail 
myself of my disposition to labour, and work instead of 
journalising. 

Mr. H. Cranstoun^ looked in—a morning call. He is 
become extremely deaf. He gave me a letter from the 
Countess Furgstall, his sister, which 1 have not the heart to 
open, so many reproaches I have deserved for not writing. 
It is a sad thing, though, to task eyes as hard wrought as 
mine to keep up correspondence. Dined at Gattonside.^ 

August 8.—Wrote my task this morning, and now for 
walk. Dine to-day at Cliiefswood; have company to-morrow. 
Why, this is dissipation! But no matter, Mrs. Duty, if the 
task is done. ' Ay, but,” says she, “ you ought to do some¬ 
thing extra—^provide against a rainy day.” Not I, I '11 make 
a rainy day provide against a fair one, Mrs. Duty. I write 
twice as much in bad weather. Seriously, I write fully as 
much as I ought. 1 do not like tills dull aching in the chest 
and the back, and its giving way to exercise shows that it 
originates in remaining too long in a sitting posture. So I ’ll 
take the field, while the day is good. 

August 9.—I wrote only two leaves to-day, but with as 
many additions as might rank for three. I had a long and 


* Henry Cranstoon, elder brother 
of Lord Corehouse and Countess 
Purgstall. He resided for some 
years near Abbotsford, at the 
Pavilion on the Tweed, where he 
died in 1843, aged eighty-six. An 
interesting account of Countess 
Purgstall is given by Basil HaU, 
who was with her in Styria at her 
death in 1835. This very early 


friend of Scott’s was thought by 
Captain Hall to have been the proto¬ 
type of Diana Vernon—that safest 
of secret keepers.”—See ScMosa 
Havnfeld, 8vo, Lond. 1836. 

^ The property of Gattonside bad 
been purchased in 1824 by George 
Bainbridge of Liverpool, a keen 
angler, author of Tht Fly Fiaher'a 
Guide, 8vo, Liverpool, 1816. 
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warm Mrs. Tytler of Woodhouselee, the Hamiltons, 

and (Honel Ferguson dined here. How many early stories 
did the old lady’s presence recall) She might almost be my 
nmther, yet there we sat, like two people of another genera* 
|ion) talking of things and people the rest knew nothing of. 
When a certain period of life is survived, the difference of 
years between the survivors, even when considerable, becomes 
of much less consequence. 

Augv^ 10.—Hose early, and wrote hard till two, when 
I went with Anne to Minto. The place, being new to my 
companion, gave her much amusement. We found the 
Scotts of Harden, etc., and had a very pleasant party. I like 
Lady M. particularly, but missed my facetious and lively 
friend, Lady A[nna] M[aria].^ It is the fashion for women 
and silly men to abuse her as a blue-stocking. If to have 
wit, good sense, and good-humour, mixed with a strong power 
of observing, and an equally strong one of expressing the 
result, be Uue^ she shall be as blue as they will. Such cant is 
the refuge of persons who fear those who they [think] can turn 
them into ridicule; it is a common trick to revenge supposed 
raillery with good substantial calumny. Slept at Minto. 

August 11.—I was up as usual, and wrote about two leaves, 
meaning to finish my task at home; but found my Sheriff- 
substitute^ here on my return, which took up the evening. 
But I shall finish the Volume on Sunday; that is less than, 
a month after beginning it. The same exertion would bT|u|E. 
the book out at Martinmas, but December is a better 

August 12.—^Wrote a little in the morning; thefipj&fcy 
and 1 have settled that this is to be a kind of holiday, 
providing the volume be finished to-morrow. I went to 
breakfast at Chiefswood, and after that affair was happily 
transacted, I wended me mesrily to the Black Cock Stripe, 
and there caused Tom Purdie and John Swemston cut out a 

^ Lady Anna Maria Elliot, see ante, p. 133. 

W. Scott of Maxpopple. 
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quantity of firs. Ck»t home about two o’clock, and set to 
correct a set of proo£9. James Ballantyne presages wdl of 
this work, but is afraid of inaccuracies—so am 1-—but things 
must be as they may. There is a kind of glamour about 
me, which sometimes makes me read dates, etc., in the 
proof-sheets, not as they actually do stand, but as they 
ought to stand. I wonder if a pill of holy trefoil would 
dispel this fascination. 

By the way, John Swanston measured a young shoot 
that was growing remarkably, and found that for three days 
successively it grew half an inch every day. Fine-Ear^ 
used to hear the grass grow—how far off would he have 
heard this extravagant rapidity of v^etation ? The tree is 
a silver fir or spruce in the patch at the Green-tongue park. 

A'ugust 13.—^Yesterday I was tired of labouring in the 
rough ground. Well, I must be content to feel my dis¬ 
abilities increase. One sure thing is, that all wise men will 
soon contrive lo lay aside inclination when performance 
grows toilsome. I have hobbled over many a rough heugh 
in my day—no wonder if I must sing at last— 

“ Thus says the auld man to the aik tree, 

Sair failed, hinny, since 1 kenn’d thee.” 

Bttt^here are many a mile of smooth walk, just when I grow 
unable to face bent and brae, and here is the garden when 
aH,v^il8. To a sailor the length of his quarter-deck is a 
g<xj^j|^e of exercising ground. 

/ a good task to-day, then walked to the lake, then 

cain^'^l'Vk by three o’clock, hungering and thirsting to 
finish -the volume. I have seldom such fits of voluntary 
industry, so Duty shall have the benefit. 

Finished volume iv. this evening— Deo Qmtias, 

14.—^This is a morning I have not seen many 
a day, for it appears to set in for a rainy daj^^ It has not 
kept its word though. I was seized by a fit of the " devers,” 

1 In the fairy tale of Counten D*Aalnoy— ^wVmio. 
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and finished my task by twelve o’clock^ and hope to add 
something in the evening. I was guilty, however, of some 
waywardness, for I began volume v. of B&ney instead of 
carrying on the Cawmgate as I proposed. The reason, how¬ 
ever, was that 1 might not forget the information I had 
acquired about the Treaty of Amiens. 

August 15.—The weather , seems decidedly broken. 
Yesterday, indeed, cleared up, but this day seems to per¬ 
severe in raining. Ndboclishf It’s a rarity nowadays. 
I write on, though a little afflicted with the oppression on 
my chest. Sometimes I think it is something dangerous, 
but as it always goes away on change of posture, it cannot 
be speedily so. I Want to finish my task, and then good¬ 
night I will never relax my labour in these affairs, either 
for fear of pain or love of life. T will die a free man, if 
hard working will do it Accordingly, to-day I cleared the 
ninth leaf, which is the tenth part of a volume, in two days 
—^four and a half leaves a day. Walter and Jane, with Mrs. 
Jobson, are arrived to interrupt me. 

August 16.—God be praised for restoring to me my dear 
children in good health, which has made me happier than 
anything that has happened these several months. Walter 
and Jane appear cordial and happy in each other; the 
greatest blessing Heaven can bestow on them or me who 
witness it. If we had Lockhart and Sophia, there would be 
a meeting of the beings dearest to me in life. Walked to 
Huntly Bum, where I found a certain lady on a visit—so 
youthy, so beautiful, so strong in voice—-with sense and 
learning—above all, so fond of good conversation, that, in 
compassion to my eyes, ears, and understanding, I bolted 
in the nuddle of a tremendous shower of rain, and rather 
chose to be wet to the skin than to be bethumped with 
words at that rate. There seemed more than I of the same 
opinion, for Col Ferguson chose the ducking rather than 
the conversation. Young Mr. Surtees came this evening. 
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August 17,—^Wrote half a leaf short of my task, having 
proofs, etc., to correct, and being called early to walk with 
the ladies. 1 have gained three leaves in the two following 
days, BO I cannot blame myself. Sai cito si sat bene. Sat 
boni I am sure—I may say—a truly execrable pun that; 
hope no one will find it out. 

In the evening we had music from the girls, and the 
voice of the harp and viol were heard in my halls once more, 
which have been so long deprived of mirth. It is with a mixed 
sensation I hear these sounds. I look on my children and 
am happy ; and yet every now and then a pang shoots across 
my heart. It seems so strange that my poor wife should not 
be there. But enough of this. Colonel Ferguson dined. 

August 18. —Again 1 fell a half page behind, being 
summoned out too early for my task, but I am still two 
leaves before on the whole week. It is natural to see as 
much of these young people as I can. Walter talks of the 
Ionian Islands. It is an awful distance. A long walk 
in very warm weather. Music in the evening. 

August 19.—This morning wrote none, excepting extracts, 
etc., being under the necessity of reading and collating a 
great deal, which lasted till one o’clock or thereabouts, 
when Dr. and Mrs. Brewster and their young people came 
to spend a day of happiness at the lake. We were met 
there by Captain and Mrs. Hamilton and a full party. 
Since the days of Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia,^ these days 
of appointed sport and happiness have seldom answered; 
but we came off indifferently well. We did not indeed 
catch much fish; but we lounged about in a delightful day, 
eat and drank—and the children, who are very fine infantry, 
were clamorously enjoying themselves. We sounded the 
loch in two or three different places—^the deepest may be 
sixty feet I was accustomed to think it much more, but 
your deepest pools, like your deepest politicians and philo- 
* See Johnson’s RanMtr, Nos. 204 and 205. 

Q 
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Bopheisy often turn out more shallow than was expected. 
The whole party dine with us. 

August 20.—^Wrote four leaves. The day wet and 
rainy, though not uniformly so. Ko temptation, however, to 
play tniant; so this will make some amends for a blank day 
yesterday. 1 am far in advance of the press, but it is 
necessary if I go to Drumlanrig on Wednesday as I 
intend, and to Lochore next week, which I also meditate. 
This will be no great interruption, however, if I can keep 
the Canongate moving, for I shall be more than^half a 
volume in advance with Napoleon. 

August 21.—Wrought out my task, though much 
bothered with a cold in my head and face, how caught I 
know not. Mrs. Crampton, wife of the Surgeon-General' in 
Ireland, sends to say she is hereabouts, so we ask her. 
Hospitality must not be neglected, and most hospitable are 
the Cramptons. All the " calliachs from Huntly Bum are 
to be here, and Anne wishes we may have enough of dinner. 
Naboclish! it is hoped there will be npiice de risxstame. 

August 22.—Mrs. and Misses Crampton departed. I 
was rather sorry to give them such brief entertainment, for 
they were extremely kind. But going to Eildon Hall to¬ 
day, and to Drumlanrig to-morrow, there was nothing more 
could be done for them. It is raining now " successfully” as 
old Macfarlane of the Arroquhar used to say. What is the 
odds ? We get a soaking before we cross the Birkendailly— 
wet against dry, ten to ona 

August 23 \BiUock*B Bridg^. —Set off cheerily with 
Walter, Charles, and Surtees in the sociable, to make our 
tiip to Drumlanrig. We breakfasted at ISi. Boyd’s, Broad- 
meadows, and were received with Yarrow hospitality. 
From thence climbed the Yarrow, and skirted Saint 

“The Surgeon-General straok the livelinem and range of life 
Sir Walter as being more like Sir talk.”—vol. riiL p. 23. 
Humphry Davy than any man he • QmUo for « old women.” 
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Maiy*8 Lake, and aeoended the Birkhill path, under the 
moist and misty influence of the genivs lod. Never mind; 
tny companions were merry and I cheerful When old 
people can he with the young without fatiguing them or 
themselves, their tempers derive the same benefits which 
some fantastic physicians of old supposed accrued to their 
constitutions from the breath of the young and healthy. 
You have not, cannot again have, their gaiety of pleasure 
in seeing sights, but still it reflects itself upon you, and 
you are cheered and comforted. Our luncheon eaten in the 
herd’s cottage; but the poor woman saddened me unawares, 
by asking for poor Charlotte, whom she had often seen there 
with me. She put me in mind that I had come twice over 
those hills and bogs with a wheeled-carriage, before the 
road, now an excellent one, was made. I knew it was true; 
but, on my soul, looking where we must have gone, I could 
hardly believe I had been such a fool For ridingi pass if 
you will; but to put one’s neck in such a venture with a 
wheeled-carriage was too silly. Here we are, however, at 
Bittock’s Inn for this night. 

DrunUotm/ngf Auigust 24.—^This morning lunched at 
Parkgate under a veiy heavy shower, and then pushed 
on to Drumlanrig, where I was pleased to see the old 
Castle, and old servants solicitous and anxious to be civil. 
What visions does not this magnificent old house bring 
back to me! The exterior is much improved since 1 
first knew it It was then in the state of dilapidation 
to which it had been abandoned by the celebrated old Q.,^ 


^ William Douglas, fourth Duke 
of Queensbeny, aucoeeded, on the 
death ol his kinsmsn, Duke Charles, ^ 
in 1778. He died in 1810 at the age 
td c^hty-abc, wkeu hVs iltlaa and. 
estates were divided between the 
PakeofBuoelench, Lord Douglaa, 
the Marquis of Queett||i>srry, and 
^e Earl ol Wamyss. 


See Wordsworth’s indignant linea 
beginning: 

**l>eg8iief«t0 Dooglu, oh tbo unwsrHir’ 
Lord": 

also Oeorgt Stlvfyn and hia Con¬ 
temporaries, 4 vola. 8vo, Loud. 
1843-4. 
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and was indeed scarce wind and water tight Then 
the whole wood had been felled, and the outraged castle 
stood in the midst of waste and desolation, excepting a 
few scattered old stumps, not judged worth the cutting. 
Now, the whole has been, ten or twelve years since, com- 
pletely replanted, and the scattered seniors look as graceful 
as fathers surrounded by their children. The face of this 
immense estate has been scarcely less wonderfully changed. 
The scrambling tenants, who held a precarious tenure 
of lease under the Duke of Queensberry, at the riskl[as 
actually took place) of losing their possession at his death, 
have given room to skilful and labouring men, working 
their farms regularly, and enjoying comfortable houses and 
their farms at a fair rent, which is enough to forbid idle¬ 
ness, but not enough to overpower industry. 

August 25.—Here are Lord and Lady Home,^ Charles 
Douglas,® Lord and Lady Charlotte Stopford.® I grieve to 
say the last, though as beautiful as ever, is extremely thin, 
and looks delicate. The Duke himself has grown up into a 
graceful and apparently strong young man, and received us 
most kindly. I think he will be well qualified to sustain his 
difficult and important task. The heart is excellent, so are 
the talents,—good sense and knowledge of the world, picked 
up at one of the great English schools (and it is one of their 
most important results), will prevent him from being de¬ 
ceived ; and with perfect good-nature, he has a natural sense 
of his own situation, which will keep him from associating 
with unworthy companions. God bless him ! His father 
and I loved each other well, and his beautiful mother had as 
much of the angel as is permitted to walk this earth. 1 see 

^ Alexander, tenth Earl of Home, ford, afterwards fourth Earl of Oonr> 
aad his wife, Lady Elizabeth, town, and his wife, Lady Charlotte, 
daughter of Henry, third Duke of sister of the then Duke of Bno- 
Buecleuch. cleucdi, at that time still in lus 

* Charles, seoond son of Archibald minority* Lady Charlotte died 

Lord Douglas. within ei|^teen months of this 

* Jaimes Thomas, Visoount Stop- date. 
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tho balcony from which they welcomed poor Charlotte and 
me, long ere the ascent was surmounted, streaming out their 
white handkerchiefs from the battlements. There were /our 

I* 

merry people that day—now one sad individual is all that 
remains. Svngula praedawtur anni, 1 had a long walk 
to-day through the new plantation, the Duchess's Walk by 
the Nith, etc. (formed by Prior’s Kitty young and gay'^)\ 
fell in with the ladies, but their donkeys outwalked me—a 
dock of sheep afterwards outwalked me, and 1 begin to think, 
on my conscience, that a snail put in training might soon 
outwalk me. I must lay the old salve to the old sore, and 
be thankful for being able to walk at all. 

Nothing was written to-day, my writing-desk having 
been forgot at Parkgate, but Tom Crighton kindly fetched 
it up to-day, so something more or less may be done to¬ 
morrow morning—and now to dress. 

[Bittock's Bridg^i\ Augmt 26.—^We took our departure 
from the friendly halls of Druralanrig this morning after 
breakfast and leave-taking. I trust this young nobleman 
will be 

A hedge about his friends, 

A hackle to his foes.” * 


[ would have him not quite so soft-natured as his grand¬ 
father, whose kindness sometimes mastered his excellent 
understanding. His father had a temper which better 
jumped with my humour. Enough of ill-nature to keep 


* “ Thu Kitty, bflftDtifhl and young, 
And wild aa colt untamed." 

Frior’a Female Phaeton, 

Catherine Hyde, daughter of 
Henry Earl of Clarendon, and wife 
of Charles Duke of Queensberry. 
She was the friend of Gay, and her 
beauty, wit, and oddities have 
been celebrated in prose and rhyme 
by the wits and poets of two genera¬ 
tions. Fifty-six years after Prior had 
sung her “mad Grocers’’ praises, 
Walpole added those two lines to 


the Femalo Phaeton— 

“To many a Kitty Love hia car, will for a 
day engage, 

Bnt Prior's Kitty, ever fair, obtained it 
for an aga,” 

She died at a great age in 1777. 
For her letter to George ii. when 
forbid the Court, see Agar Ellis, 
Hutorkal InquirUst Lond. 1827, 
p. 40. 

3 Ballad on young Rob Boy’s 
abduction of Jean Key, Cromek’s 
CoSUetUm.~~3, o. u 
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your good-nature from being abused is no bad ingredi^t m 
tbeir disposition who have favours to bestow.^ 

In coming from Farkgate here 1 intended to aocompHsh 
a purpose which I have for some years entertained, of visit> 
ing Lochwood, the ancient seat of the Johnstones, of wl^h 
King James said, when he visited it, that the man who built 
it must have been a thief in his heart It rained heavily, 
however, which prevented my making this excursion, and 
indeed I rather overwalked myself yesterday, and 
occasion for rest 

So ait down, Bobin, and reat thee.’* 

Ahbotsfordt Augmt 27.—To-day we journeyed through 
the hills and amongst the storms; the weather rather bully¬ 
ing than bad. We viewed the Grey Mare’s Tail, and I still 
felt confident in crawling along the ghastly bank by which 
you approach the fall. I will certainly get some road of 
application to Mr. Hope Johnstone, to pray him to make the 
place accessible. We got home before half-past five, having 
travelled forty miles. 

Blair-Adam, August 28.—Set off with Walter and Jane 

at seven o’clock, and reached this place in the middle of 

dinner-time. By some of my not unusual blunders we had 

come a day before we were expected. Luckily, in this 

ceremonious generation, there are still houses where such 

blunders only cause a little raillery, and Blair-Adam is one 

of them. My excellent friend is in high health and spirits, 

to which the presence of Sir Frederick adds not a littla^ 

His lady is here—a beautiful woman, whose countenance 

realises all the poetic dreams of Byron. There is certainly 

[a] something of full maturity of beauty which seems framed 

to be adoring and adored, and it is to be found in the full 

dark eye, luxuriant tresses, and rich complexion of Greece^ 

* See Letter to C. K. Sharpe, from gaished soldier, afterwards H^h 
Dnunlamrig, vol. it pp. SOS*?!. CoxnmiBsioner of the Ionian lalanda, 

*<Sir Frederick Adam, aon of and anbiequently Governor of 
the Chief Conuniseioner—a dietin- Madrae; he died in 1863. 
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and not among the pale nnripened beauties of the north. 
What sort of a mind this exquisite casket may contain is 
not so easily known. She is anxious to please, and willing 
to be pleased, and, with her striking beauty, cannot fail to 
succeed. 

August 29.—^To-day we designed to go to Lochore. 
But "heigho! the wind and the rain.’' Besides Mra and 
Admiral Adam, Mrs. Loch, and Miss Adam, I find here 
Mr. Impey, son of that Sir Elijah celebrated in Indian 
history. He has himself been in India, but has, with a 
great deal of sense and observation, much better address 
than always falls to the share of the Eastern adventurer. 
The art of quiet and entertaining conversation, which is. 
always easy as well as entertaining, is chiefiy known in 
England. In Scotland we are pedantic and wrangle, or we 
run away with the harrows on some topic we chance to be 
discursive upon. In Ireland they have too much vivacity, 
and are too desirous to make a show, to preserve the golden 
mean. They are the Gascons of Britain. George Ellis was 
the best converser I ever knew; his patience and good 
breeding made me often ashamed of myself going off at 
score upon some favourite topic. Bichard Sharp is so 
celebrated for this peculiar gift as to be generally called 
Conversation Sharp.^ The worst of this talent is that it 
seems to lack sincerity. You never know what are the real 
sentiments of a good converser, or at least it is very difficult 
to discover to what extent he entertains them. His polite¬ 
ness is inconsistent with energy. For forming a good 
converser, good taste and extensive information and ac¬ 
complishment are the principal requisites, to which must be 
added an easy and elegant delivery and a well-toned voice. 

^ tlr. Bichard Sharp published had been Member of ParUame&t 
in 1834 a very elegant and interest- from 1800 to 1820, and died on the 
ing little volume of Letters and 30th of March 1835 at the age of 
JSuajfa, in Prose and Verse .—See eeventy-six. 

Qwrtetly Benew^ 102.—J. a. L. He 
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1 thmk the higher order of genius is not fovourable to this 
talent 

Mrs. Impey, an intelligent person, likes music, and 
particularly Scotch airs, urhich few people play better than 
Mrs. Lockhart and Miss Louisa Adam. Had a letter from 
Mr. William Upcott, London Institution, proposing to me 
to edit an edition of Garrick’s Correspondence, which X 
declined by letter of this day. Thorough decided downfall 
of rain. Nothing for it but patience and proof-sheets. 

August 30.—The weather scarce permitted us tbiore 
licence than yesterday, yet we went down to Lochore, and 
Walter and I perambulated the property, and discussed the 
necessity of a new road from the south-west, also that of 
planting some willows along the ditches in the low grounds. 
Returned to Blair-Adam to dinner. 

Ahhot^ord, August 31.—Left Blair at seven in the morn¬ 
ing. Transacted business with Cadell and Ballantyne, but 
our plans will, I think, be stopped or impeded by the opera¬ 
tions before the Arbiter, Mr. Irving, who leans more to the 
side of the opposite [party] than I expected. I have a letter 
from Gibson, found on my arrival at Abbotsford, wliich gives 
rather a gloomy account of that matter. It seems strange 
that I am to be bound to write for men who have broken 
every bargain with me. 

Arrived at Abbotsford at eight o’clock at night 
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September 1.—^Awaked with a headache, which the recon¬ 
sideration of Gibson's news did not improve. We save 
BoTiaparte however, and that is a great thing. 1 will not be 
downcast about it, let the worst come that can; but 1 wish 
I saw that worst. It is the devil to be struggling forward, 
like a man in the mire, and making not an inch by your 
exertions, and such seems to be my fate. Well! I have 
much to comfort me, and I will take comfort. If there be 
further wrath to come, 1 shall be glad that I bear it alone. 
Poor Charlotte was too much softened by prosperity to look 
adverse circumstances courageously in the face. Anne is 
young, and has Sophia and Jane to trust to for assistance. 

September 2.—^Wrote this morning, but only two pages 
or thereabouts. At twelve o'clock set out with Anne and 
Walter to visit at Makerstoun, but the road between Makeis- 
toun and Merton being very bad, we drove, I dare say, thirty 
miles in going and coming, by a circuitous route, and only 
got home at half-past seven at night. Saw Lady Brisbane 
Makdougall, but not Sir Thomas.' Thought of old Sir Henry 
and his older father Sir George. Beceived a box of 
Australian seeds, forwarded by Andrew Murray, now head- 
gardener to the Governor, whom I detected a clever boy, 
among my labourers in 1812, and did a little for him. It 
is pleasant to see men thrive and be grateful at the same 
time, so good luck to ** Andrew Mora," as we called him. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane, who had daughter of Sir Henry Hay Mak- 
foimerly oonunanded a brigado in doogall of Makerstoun, Bart. Sir 
the Peninsula. In 1832 ho succeeded Thomas died at Brislnne House, 
Sir Walter Scott as President of Ayrshire, in January 1860, in the 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, eighty'Seventh year of his age. 

Sir Thomas had married in 1819 a 
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September 3.—Made up mj necessaty task for yesterday 
and to*day also, but not more, uniting very keavily. Cousin 
Arcbie Swinton came to dinner. We had a dish of cousinred 
of course—and of aidd lang syne. ^ 

September 4.—Archie Swinton left us this morning early. 

I wrote from seven to half-past two; but, partly that 1 had 

}< 

five proof-sheets to correct, partly that like old John Fraser * 
"I was not very cleever to-day,” I made out but a page 
and a half. 

S^t&nber 6.—^Wrote task and half a page more. XSrty 
arrived and brought with him a Mr. Bruce, from Persia, 
with an introduction, forsooth, from Mr. Blackwood. I will 
move a quo warraiUo against this species of introduction; 
and the good gentleman is to be here, he informs me, for two 
days. He is a dark, foreign-looking man, of small stature, 
and rather blunt manners, which may be easily accounted 
for by his having been in the East for thirty years. He has 
a considerable share of information, and made good play 
after dinner. 

S^temiber 6.—^Walter being to return to Ireland for three 
weeks set off to-day, and has taken Surtees and Charles 
with him. 1 fear this is but a wild plan, but the prospect 
seemed to make them so happy that 1 could not find in my 
heart to say “ No ” sufl&ciently peremptorily. So away they 
all went this morning to be as happy as they can. Youth is 
a fine carver and gilder. Went down to Huntly Bum, and 
dawdled about while waiting for the carriage to bring me 
back. Mr. Bruce and Colonel Ferguson pottered away 
about Persia and India, and 1 fell asleep by the fireside 
Here is a fine spate of work—a day diddled away, and 
nothing to show for it 1 I must write letters now, there is 

1 For an aooount of this family friend Swinton in 1814, Scott says 
•ee The Swivions qf that Ilk And that he had been reading the family 
tiUirOadetSf 4to, 1883, a privately pedigree " to my exceeding refresh- 
jnrinted volume by A. 0. Swinton of meat. 

Kimmerghame. In a letter to his > One of the Abbotsford laboorera. 
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nottiitig else fpr it. But—yaw—yaw—miiat talce a nap 
first. 1 Had a letter from Jem Baliantyne, plague on Him! 
full of remonstrance, deep and solemn, upon tHe carelessness 
of Bmutparte. The rogue is right too. But as to correcting 
my style to the 

" Jemmj jemmy lizikum feedle ” 

tune of what is called fine writing, 1*11 be d—d if 1 do. 
Drew £12 in favour of Charles for his Irish jaunt; sanm 
time exhorted him to make himself as expensive to Walter, 
in the way of eating and drinking, as he could. Mr. and 
Mrs. Impey arrived to dinner. 

SepUmh&r 7.—^Mr. Bruce, the bastinadoed, left us this 
morning promising wine from Shiraz and arms from In^ 
From our joint observation he must be a half-caste, probably 
half an Arab. He told us of his having been taken by pirates 
in the Arabian Gulf, and having received two thousand 
bastinadoes on the soles of his feet, after which he was buried 
in a heap of dung by way of cure. Though the matter was 
certainly serious enough to the suiferer, yet it excited our 
suppressed, or scarce suppressed, mirth. Alas! let never 
traveller tell any distress which borders on the ludicrous if 
he desires to excite the sympathy of the audience. 

Another thing he mentioned was the mode of seasoning 
timber for shipbuilding in the Arabian Gulf. They bury it 
in the sand within water-mark, and leave it exposed to the 
flux and reflux of the tide for six months at least, but often 
for twelve or eighteen. The tendency to vegetation which 
produces the diy-rot is thus prevented effectually, and the 
ships bmlt of this wood last for twenty years. 

We drove to Ashestiel in the morning, after 1 had 
written a good task, or nearly so (nay, 1 lie, it wanted half a 
page), and passed a pleasant day. Terry read BobadU in the 
evening, which he has, 1 think, improved. 

September 8.—-1 have rubbed up, by collation with Mr. 
Impey, Sir Frederick Adam’s idea of the Greeka He 
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deeply regrets the present wer as premature, undertahen 
before knowledge and rational education had extended 
themselves sufficiently. The neighbourhood of the Ionian 
Islands was fast producing civilisation; and as knowledge is 
power, it is clear that the example of Europeans, and the 
opportunities of education thereby afforded, must soon have, 
given them an immense superiority over the Turk. This 
premature war has thrown all back into a state of barbarism. 
It was precipitated by the agents of Russia. Sir Frederick 
spoke most highly of Byron, the soundness of his views, the 
respect in which he was held—his just ideas of the Grecian 
caus^ and character, and the practical and rational wishes 
which he formed for them. Singular that a man whose 
conduct in his own personal affairs had been anything but 
practical should be thus able to stand by the helm of a 
sinking state! Sir Frederick thinks he might have done 
much for them if he had lived. The rantipole friends of 
liberty, who go about freeing nations with the same success 
which Don Quixote had in redressing wrongs, have, of 
course, blundered everything which they touched. The 
Impeys left us to-day, and Captain Hugh Scott and his lady 
arrived. Task is bang-up. 

September 9.—I begin to fear Nap. will swell to seven 
volumes. I have a long letter from James B. threatening 
me with eight; but that is impossible. The event of his 
becoming Emperor is the central point of his history. 
Now I have just attainel it, and it is the centre of the third 
volume. Two volumes and a half may be necessary to 
complete the whole. Walked with Hugh Scott up the 
Rhymer's Glen, and round by the lake. Mr. Bainbridge of 
Gattonside House dined, also Colonel Ferguson. Was 
bang up to my task again this day. 

SeptemJ}er 10.—Corrected proof-sheets in the morning, 
^ep immured myself to write, the more willingly that the 
day seemed showery; but 1 found myself obliged to read 
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and $tudy the map so much that I did not get over half a 
sheet written. Walked with Hugh Scott through Haxell 
Oleuch. Great pleasure to show the young wood to any 
who understands them well 

11.—Jane and her mother go into town this 
morning, and Anne with them, to look out a lodging for us 
during the time we must pass in town. It seems strange to 
have this to do, having had always my father’s house or my 
own to go to. But —Sic transit gloria rwwndi. 

Well, it is half-past twelve o’clock, and at length having 
regulated all disappointments as to post-horses, and sent 
three or four servants three or four miles to remedy blunders, 
which a little forethought might have prevented, my family 
and guests are separated— 

“ Like youthful steers let loose, east, north, and south.’'’ 

Miss Miln goes to Stirling; the Scotts to Lessudden; 
Anne and Jane to Edinburgh; and 1 am left alone. I must 
needs go up and sue some operations about the spring whiOh 
supplies us with water, though I calculate my presence is 
not very necessary. So now—to work—to work. 

But I reckoned without my host, or, I should rather say, 
without my guest. Just as 1 had drawn in my chair, fitted 
a new “ Bramah ” on the stick, and was preparing to feague 
it away, I had a call from the son of an old friend, Mr. 
Waldie of Henderland. As he left me, enter young Whyt- 
bank and Mr. Auriol Hay ^ of the Lyon Office, and we had 
a long armorial chat together, which lasted for some time— 
then the library was to be looked at, etc. So, when they went 
away, I had little better to do than to walk up to the spring 

’ 2 Henry IV. Act iv. So, 2. a great interest in arohseological 

matters, and was for two years 
Mr. K W. Auriol Dmimnond Secretary to the Society of Anti- 
Hay, heir-presumptive at one time queries before his departure aa 
of Lord Einnoul, was then residing Consul General to the Barbary 
in Edinburgh, owing to his ofBcial States. He died at Tangier on the 
duties in the Lyon OfiSce; he took 1 tt March 1845. 
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which they are digging, and to go to my eolitaiy dinner on 
my return. 

September 12.—^Notwithstanding what is above said, 
I jnade out my task yesterday, or nearly so, by workiiig 
after dinner. After all, these interruptions are not such 
bad things; they make a man keen of the work which he, 
is withheld from, and differ in that point much from the 
indulgence of an indisposition to labour in your own mind, 
which increases by indulgence. Lesfdchem seldom intei^upt 
your purpose absolutely and entirely—you stick to it for 
contradiction's sake. 

Well, I visited the spring in the morning, and com¬ 
pleted my task afterwards. As I slept for a few minutes in 
my chair, to which 1 am more addicted than 1 could wish, 
1 heard, as I thought, my poor wife call me by the familiar 
name of fondness which she gave me. My recollections on 
waking were melancholy enough. These be 
i " The airj tongues that syllable men's names.”^ 

All, I believe, have some natural desire to consider these 
unusual impressions as bodements of good or evil to come. 
But alas! this is a prejudice of our own conceit. They 
are the empty echoes of what is past, not the foreboding 
voice of what is to come. 

I dined at the Club to-day at Selkirk, and acted as 
croupier. There were eighteen dined; young men chiefly, 
and of course young talk. But so it has been, will be, and 
must be. 

September 13.—Wrote my task in the morning, and there¬ 
after had a letter from that sage Privy Councillor and booby 

of a Baronet,-. This unutterable idiot proposes to me 

that 1 shall propose to the Dowager Duchess of -, 

and offers his own right honourable intervention to bring 
BO beautiful a business to bear. I am struck dumb with 
the assurance of his folly—absolutely mute and speechleaa 
1 Milton’s Coim$t v. 208.—J. o. L. 
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—and how to prevent him nuking me further a fool is not 
eaaf, for the wretch has left me no time to assure him of the 
ahsurdity of what he proposes; and if he should ever hint at 
such a piece of d—d impertinence, what must the lady think 
of my conceit or of my feelings! I will write to his present 
quarters, however, that he may, if possible, have warning 
not to continue this absurdity.^ 

Dined at Major Scott, my cousin’s, where was old Lord 
Buchan. He, too, is a prince of Bores, but age has tamed 
him a little, and like the giant Pope in the Pilgrim's Progress^ 
he can only sit and grin at Pilgrims ds they go past, and 
is not able to cast a fank^ over them as formerly. A few 
quiet puns seem his most formidable infliction nowadays. 

8epteml)er 14.—1 should not have forgotten, among the 
memorabilia of yesterday, that Mr. Nasmyth, the dentist, and 
his family called, and 1 showed them the lions, for truly he 
that has rid a man of the toothache is well entitled to com¬ 
mand a part of his time. Itmi, two young Frenchmen made 
their way to our sublime presence in guerdon of a laudatory 
copy of French verses sent up the evening before, by way of 
"Open Sesame,” I suppose. I have not read them, nor 
shall I. No man that ever wrote a line despised the pap of 
praise so heartily as 1 do. There is nothing 1 scorn more, 
except those who think the ordinary sort of praise or censure 
is matter of the least consequence. People have almost 
always some private view of distinguishing themselves, or 
of gratifying their curiosity—some point, in short, to carry, 
with which you have no relation, when they lake the trouble 
to praise yoiL In general, it is their purpose to get the person 
praised to pufiT away in return. To me their rank praises no 

1 Lady had not been quite any intimacy. ThU was not the 
four months dead, and the entry only proposition of the kind that 
of the preceding day shows how reached him during his widowhood, 
exteemely ilLtimed was this com- —3. a. 
munication from a gentleman with 
whom Sir Walter bad never had A coil of rope. 
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more make amends for their bad poetry than tainted butter 
would pass off stale fish. * 

September 15.—Many proofs to correct and dates to com* 
pare. What signify dates in a true story ? 1 was fidgety 
after breakfast, owing to perusing some advices from J. 
Gibson, poor fellow. 1 will not be discouraged, come of, 
things what will. However, I could not write continuously, 
but went out by starts, and amused myself by cutting trees 
in the avenue. Thus I dawdled till Anne and Jane cj^me 
home with merry faces, and raised my spirits of course. 
After tea I e’en took heart of grace and finished my task, 
SIS I now do this day’s journal. 

September 16 —Worked hard to-day, and in morning and 
evening made out five pages and a half, as much perhaps as 
one should attempt, yet I was not overworked. On the 
contrary, went out with Tom about one o’clock and cut 
trees, etc., to clear the avenue; and favour the growth of 
such trees as are designed for standards. J received visits 
too—the Laird of Bemerside,^ who had been for nine years 
in Italy with his family—also the Laird of Kippielaw. 
Anne and Jane drove up and called at the Haining. 

I expected James Ballantyne to dinner as he proposed, 
but the worthy typographer appeared not. He is sometimes 
inaccurate in keeping such appointments, which is not ac¬ 
cording to the “Academy of compliments.” But in the 
letter which announced his intended visit, he talked of 
having received himself a visit from the Cholera Morbus. 
I shall be very sorry if so unwelcome a guest be the cause 
of the breach of his appointment 

Septemher 17.—Bather surprised with a letter from Lord 
Melville, informing me that he and Mr. Peel had put me 
mto the Commission for inquiring into the condition of the 
Colleges in Scotland. I know little on the subject, but I dare 

^ See Zt/e, voL x. 95, and The Haigt Bvmereydtf 8to, Idin. 1881, 
edi^d by J. RnaaelL 
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say as mncli as some of tlie official persons who are inserted 
of course. The want of efficient men is the reason allied. 1 
must of course do my best, though I have little hope of being 
useful, and the time it will occupy is half ruinous to me, to 
whom time is everything. Besides, I suppose the honour is 
partly meant as an act of grace for MaXachi. 1 shall never 
repent of that escapade, although it offended persons for the 
time whose good opinion 1 value. J. B. continues ill at Teviot 
Grove, as they call it I am a little anxious about him. 

I finished my task and an extra page—^hope to do another 
before supper. Accomplished the said diligent purpose. 

September 18.—Eainy and gloomy—that small sifting rain 
driving on an eastern gale which intermits not. Wrote 
letters to Lord Melville, etc, and agreed to act under the 
Commission. Settled to be at Melville Castle, Saturday 24th. 
I fear this wiU interfere consumedly with business. I cor¬ 
rected proof-sheets, and wrote a good deal, but intend to 
spend the rest of the day in reading and making notes. 
No bricks to be made without straw. 

[Jedhurgh^ September 19.—Circuit. Went to poor Mr. 
Shortreed’s, and regretted bitterly the distress of the family, 
though they endeavoured to bear it bravely, and to make my 
reception as comfortable and even cheerful as possible. 
My old friend B. S. gave me a ring found in a grave at the 
Abbey, to be kept in memory of his son. I will certainly 
preserve it with especial care.' 

Many trifles at circuit, chiefly owing to the cheap whisky, 
as they were almost all riots. One case of assault on 
a deaf and dumb woman. She was herself the chief 
evidence; but being totally without education, and having, 
from her situation, very imperfect notions of a Deity, and a 
future state, no oath could be administered. Mr. Kinni- 
bui^h, teacher of the deaf and dumb, was sworn interpreter, 

^ Mr. Thomas Shortroed, a young Sir Walter, and much belorcd 
genilemaa of elegant taste and in retnm, had recently died.— 
attainments, devot^ly attached to j. o. u 
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together with another person, a neighbour, wha knew the 
ao^dwtal or conventional signs which the poor thing had 
invented for herself, as Mr. K. was supposed to understand; 
the* more general or natural signs common to people in ^ 
such a situation. He went through the task with much 
address, and it was wonderful to see them make themselveS). 
intelligible to each other hj mere pantomime. StUl 1 did 
[not] consider such evidence as much to be trusted to an a 
criminal case. Several previous interviews had been ne^es^ 
saty between the interpreter and the witness, and this is 
very much like getting up a story. Some of the signs, brief 
in themselves, of which Mr. K. gave long interpretations, 
put me in mind of Lord Burleigh in the Critic: ‘'Did he 
mean all this by the shake of the head?” “Yes, if he 
shook his head as I taught him.” ^ The man was found not 
guilty. Mr. K. told us of a pupil of his whom he restored, 
as it may be said, to humanity, and who told him that his 
ideas of another world were that some great person in the 
skies lighted up the sun in the morning as he saw his mother 
light her fire, and the stars in the evening as she kindled a 
lamp. He said the witness had ideas of truth and falsehood, 
which was, I believe, true; and that she had an idea of 
punishment in a future state, which 1 doubt. He confessed 
she could not give any guess at its duration, whether 
temporary or eternal. ^ I should like to know if Mr. K. is 
in that respect much wiser than his pupils. Dined, of 
course, with Lord Mackenzie, the Judge. 

September 20.—Waked after a restless night, in which I 
dreamed of poor Tom Shortreed. Breakfasted with the Bev. 
Dr. Somerville.^ This venerable gentleman is one of the 

1 See Act in. Sc. 1. other works, died 14th May 1830, in 

the (ninetieth year of his age, and 

9 The Rev. Dr. Thomas Somer* sixty>fonrthofhismimstry.—jr.OiX. 
ville, minister of Jedburgh, autiior Antobiogiia^oal Memorials of his 
of the Mietory qf Great Britain Life and Tvm»t 1741*1814, 8 vd , 
dariaq Hhe reign of Queen Anne, and Edinburgh, were publidied in 1861. 
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oldest of the literary brotherhood—I suppose about eighty- 
seven, and except a little deafness quite entire. Living 
all his life in good society as a gentleman bom-^and 
having, besides, professional calls to make among the poor— 
he must know, of course, much that is curious concerning 
the momentous changes which have passed under his eyes. 
He talks of them accordingly, and has written something 
on the subject, but has scarce the force necessary to seize 
on the most striking points, “podahras^ neighbour Verges,”^ 
—gifts which Grod ^ves. The bowl that rolls easiest along 
the green goes furthest, and has least clay sticking to it. 
I have often noticed that a kindly, placid good-humour is 
the companion of longevity, and, I suspect, frequently the 
leading cause of it. Quick, keen, sharp observation, with 
the power of contrast and illustration, disturbs this easy 
current of thought. My good friend, the venerable Doctor, 
will not, I think, die of that disease. 

Called at Nesbit Mill on my cousin Charles. His wife 
received me better than I deserved, for I have been a sad 
neglectful visitor. She has a very pleasant countenance. 

Some of the Circuit lawyers dined here, namely B. Bundas, 
Borthwick, the facetious Peter Bobertson,* Mr. R Adam 
Dundas, and with them Henry Scott of Harden. 

September 21.—Our party breakfasted late, and I was 
heavy-headed, and did not rise till eight Had drank a 
little more wine than usual, but as our friend Othello says, 
“that’s not much.”* However, we dawdled about till near 
noon ere all my guests left me. Then I walked a little and 
cut some wood. Bead afterwards. I can’t get on without 


^ Much Ado about Nothing, Act 
iiL Sc. 6. 

* Afterwards Judge in the Court 
of Session from 1843, author of 
Gleams qf Thought refieded from 
MUton, etc. It was of this witty 
and humorous judge Mr. Lockfmrt 


wrote the sportive lines :— 

‘'Here lies that peerless paper peer Lord 
Peter, 

Wto broke the laws of Ood sod 
and metae.” 

Lord Eobertson^iied in 1855. 

’ Act Ill. Sc. 3. 
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it. How did 1 get on before ?—^that’s a secret. Mr. I^omas 
Tod ^ and bis wife came to dine. We talked of old stories 
and got over a pleasant evening. 

'September 22.—Still no writing. We have materials to 
collect. D—n you, Mother Duty, hold your tongue I I tell 
you, you know nothing of the matter. Besides, 1 corrected 
five sheets I wish you had to do with some other people, 
just to teach you the difference. I grant that the day being 
exquisite 1 went and thinned out the wood from the no|th 
front of the house. Bead and noted a great deal 

S^temher 23.—^Wrought in the morning, but only at read¬ 
ing and proofs. That cursed battle of Jena is like to cost me 
more time than it did Bonaparte to gain it. I met Colonel 
Ferguson about one, to sec his dogs run. It is a sport 1 have 
loved Well, but now, I know not why, I find it little inter¬ 
esting. To be sure I used to gallop, and that I cannot now 
do. We had good sport, however, and killed five hares. 1 
felt excited during the chase, but the feeling was but 
momentary. My mind was immediately turned to other re¬ 
membrances, and to pondering upon the change which had 
taken place in my own feelings. The day was positively 
heavenly, and the wild hillside, with our little coursing 
party, was beautiful to look at. Yet I felt like a man come 
from the dead, looking with indifference on that which in¬ 
terested him while living. So it must be 

“ When once life’s day is near the gloaming.” * 

We dined at Huntly Burn. Kind and comfortable as usual. 

Septemib&r 24. —I made a rally to-day and wrote four 
pages, or nearly. Never stirred abroad the whole day, but 
was made happy after dinner by the return of Chaxles and 
Surtees full of their Irish jaunt, and happy as young men 
are with the change of scene. To-morrow I must go to 
Melville Castle. I wonder what I can do or say about these 

1 One of Scott’s old High School mates.— Llfe^ vol. L p. 163. 

^ Burns’s EpittU to J. Smith. 
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Univemties. One thing occurs—^the distribution of bur¬ 
saries only ex ToerUie. That is, I would have the presents* 
tions continue in the present patrons, but exact that those 
presented should be qualified by success in their literary 
attainments and distinction acquired at school to hold these 
scholarships. This seems to be following out the idea of the 
founders, who, doubtless, intended the furthering of good 
literature. To give education to dull mediocrity is a fling¬ 
ing of the children’s bread to dogs—^it is sharpening a hatchet 
on a razor-strop, which lenders the strop useless, and does 
no good to the hatchet. Well, something we will do. 

Septemler 25.—^Morning spent in making up proofs and 
copy. Set out for Melville Castle with Jane, who goes on 
to her mother at Edinburgh. 

Found Lord and Lady M. in great distress. Their son 
Robert is taken ill at a Russian town about 350 miles from 
Moscow—dangerously ill. The distance increases the 
extreme distress of the parents, who, however, bore it like 
themselves. I was glad to spend a day upon the old terms 
with such old friends, and believe my being with them, even 
in this moment of painful suspense, as it did not diminish 
the kindness of my reception, certainly rather seemed to 
divert them from the cruel subject 

Dr. Nicoll, Principal of St Andrews, dined—very 
gentlemanlike sensible man. We spoke of the visitation, 
of granting degiues, of public examinations, of abolishing 
the election of professors by the Senatus Aoademicus (a most 
pregnant source of jobs), and much beside—^but aU desultory 
—and Lord M. had either nothing particular to say to me, 
or was too much engrossed with his family distress to enter 
upon it He proposes to be here in the end of October. 

Slumber 26.—Returned to Abbotsford after breakfast 
Here is a cool thing of my friend J. W. C[roker]. The 
Duke of Clarence, dining at the Pavilion with the King, 
happened by choice or circumstance to sit lower than usual 
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at the table, wd being at that time on bad tense trith the 
Board of Admiralty, took an opportunity to say, that wre 
he king he would do all that away, and assume the office 
of Lord High Admiral “Your HH. may act with great 
prudence,” said C[roker]. “The last monarch who did so 
was James ii.” Presently after H.M. asked what they wer^ 
talking of. “ It's only his HH. of C.,” answered C[rokot]» 
“who is so condescending as to tell us what he will do when 
he is king.” 

A long letter from E. P. Gillies. I wonder how even 
he could ask me to announce myself as the author of 
Annotations on German Novels which he is to write. 

September 27 .—A day of honest labour—^but having 
much to read, proofs to send off, etc., I was only able to 
execute my task by three o’clock p.m. Then I went to direct 
the cutting of wood along the road in front of the house. 
Dined at Chiefswood with Captain and Mrs. Hamilton, 
Lady Lucy Whitmore, their guest, and neighbours from 
Gattonside and Huntly Bum. 

September 28.—^Another hard brush, and finished four 
pages by twelve o'clock, then drove out to Cowdenknowes, 
for a morning visit. The house is ancient and curious, 
though modernised by vUe improvements of a modem roof 
and windows. The inhabited part has over the principal 
door the letters S. L H. V. 1. H. The first three indicate 
probably Sir John Hume, but what are we to make of the 
rest ? 1 will look at them more heedfully one day. There 
is a large room said to have been built for the reception of 
Queen Mary; if so, it has been much modernised. The date 
on the door is 1576, which would [not] bear out the tradition. 
The last two letters probably signify Lady Hume’s name, 
but what are we to make of the F? Dr. Hume thinks it 
means but why should that word be in Latin and the 
rest in Scotch ? 

Betumed to dinner, corrected proofs, and hope still to 
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fiziiah another leaf, being in light working humour. Finished 
the same accordingly. 

Si^tem^er 29.—sort of zeal of working 
has seized me, which I must avail myself of. No dejec¬ 
tion of mind, and no tremor of nerves, for which God be 
humbly thanked. My spirits are neither low nor high— 
grave, I think, and quiet—a complete twilight of the mind. 

Gh)od news of John Lockhart from Lady Montagu, who 
most kindly wrote on that interesting topic. 

I wrote five pages, nearly a double task, yet wandered 
for three hours, axe in hand, superintending the thinning of 
the home planting. That does good too. I feel it give 
steadiness to my mind. Women, it is said, go mad much 
seldomer than men. 1 fancy, if this be true, it is in some 
degree owing to the little manual works in which they are 
constantly employed, which regulate in some degree the 
current of ideas, as the pendulum regulates the motion of 
the timepiece. I do not know if this is sense or nonsense, 
but I am sensible that if I were in solitary confinement, 
without either the power of taking exercise or employing 
myself in study, six months would make me a madman or 
an idiot 

Se^tmb&r 30.—-Wrote four pages. Honest James 
Ballantyne came about five. I had been cutting wood for 
two hours. He brought his child, a remarkably fine boy, 
well-bred, quiet/and amiable. James and I had a good 
comfortable chat, the boys being at Gattonside House. 1 am 
glad to see him bear up against misfortune like a man. 

Bread we shall eat, or white or brown,” that’s the moral 
of it. Master Muggins. 
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Ociaher 1.—^Wrote my task, then walked from one till 
half-past four. Dogs took a hare. They always catch one 
on Sunday—a Puritan would say the devil was in thejg. I 
think I shall get more done this evening. 1 would fain con¬ 
clude the volume at the Treaty of Tilsit, which will make it 
a pretty long one, by the by. J. B. expressed himself much 
pleased with Kap., which gives me much courage. He is 
gloomy enough when things are not well. And then I will 
try something at my Carumgate. They talk about the 
pitcher going to the well; but if it goes not to the well, 
how shall we get water? It will bring home none when 
it stands on the shelf, I trow. In literature, as in love, 
courage is lialf the battle. 

“ The public born to be controlled 
Stoops to the forward and the bold.” 

October 2.—Wrote my task. Went out at one and 
wrought in the wood till four. I was made happy by a 
letter from my nephew, little Walter, as we used to call him, 
from his age and size, compared to those of his cousin. He 
has been kindly received at Bombay by the Governor Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, and by Sir Thomas Bradford. He is 
taking his ground, 1 think, prudently, and is likely to get 
on. Already first Lieutenant of Engineers—^that is well to 
begin with. 

Colonel Ferguson, Miss Margaret, and some ladies, 
friends of theirs, dine, also Mr. and Mrs. Laidlaw, and James 
Inidlaw, and young Mr. N. Milne. 

, October 3.—^1 wrote my task as usual, but, strange to tell, 
l^rere is a want of paper. I expect some to-day. In the 
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meantime, to avoid all quarrel with Dame Duty, I cut up 
some other leaves into the usual statutory size. They say of 
a fowl that if you draw a chalk line on a table, and lay 
chick-a-diddle down with his bill upon it, the poor thing 
will imagine himself opposed by an insurmountable barrier, 
which he will not attempt to cross. Suchlike are one-half of 
the obstacles which serve to interrupt our best resolves, and 
such is my pretended want of paper. It is like Sterne's 
want of mm when he went to relieve the Pamre Howtmx. 

October 4.—I ought to record with gratitude to Gk)d 
Almighty the continued health of body and mind, which 
He hath vouchsafed to grant me. I have had of late no 
accesses either of bile or of nervous affection, and by mixing 
exercise with literary labour, I have escaped the tremor 
cordis which on other occasions has annoyed me cruelly. I 
went to the inspection of the Selkirkshire Yeomanry, by 
Colonel Thornhill, 7th Hussars. The Colonel is a remark¬ 
ably fine-looking man, and has a good address. His brow 
beai's token of the fatigues of war. He is a great falconer, 
and has promised to fly his hawks on Friday for my amuse¬ 
ment, and to spend the day at Abbotsford. The young Duke 
of B. was on the field looking at the corps, most of whom 
are his tenants. They did very well, and are fine, smart 
young men, and well mounted. Too few of them though, 
which is a pity. The exercise is a work which in my time 
I have loved well. 

Finished my task at night. 

October 5.—I was thinking this morning that my time 
glided away in a singularly monotonous manner, like one of 
those dark grey days which neither promise sunshine nor 
threaten rain; too melancholy for enjoyment, too tranquil 
for repining. But this day has brought a change which 
somewhat shakes my philosoph 3 ^. ^ ^ letter from 

J. Gibson that 1 may go to Loudon without danger, and if 
I may, I in a manner musty to examine the papem in the 
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Secrotaxy of State’s office about Bon. when at Saint Helena. 
The opportunity having been offered must be Msoepted, and 
yet 1 had much rather stay at home. Even the prospect of 
seeing Sophia and Lookhart must be mingled with pain, yet 
this is foolish too. Lady Hamilton ^ writes me that Pozzo 
di Boigo,^ the Russian Minister at Paris, is willing to oom> 
municate to me some particulars of Bonaparte’s early Ufe. 
Query—^might 1 not go on there ? In for a penny, in for a 
pound. 1 intend to take Anne with me, and the plessure 
will be great to her, who deserves much at my hand. 

Oddber 6.—Charles and his friend Surtees left us this 
morning. 

Went to see Colonel Thornhill’s hawks fly. Some part 
of the amusement is very beautiful, particularly the first 
flight of the hawks, when they sweep so beautifully round 
the company, jingling their bells from time to time, and 
throwing themselves into the most elegant positions as they 
gaze about for their prey. But I do not wonder that the 
impatience of modem times has renounced this expensive 
and precarious mode of sporting. The hawks are liable to 
various misfortunes, and are besides addicted to fly away; 
one of OUTS was fairly lost for the day, and one or two went 
off without permission, but returned. We killed a crow and 
frightened a snipe. There are, however, ladies and gentle¬ 
men enough to mal'e a gallant show on the top of Mintlaw 
Kipps. The falconer made a fine figure—a handsome and 
active young fellow with the falcon on his wrist. The 
Colonel was most courteous, and named a hawk after me, 
which was a compliment. The hawks are not named till 
they have merited that distinction. I walked about six 
miles and was not fatigued. 

There dined with us Colonel Thornhill, Clifton, young 

^ Eldest daughter of the llloatrl- ^ This implacable enemy of Ka- 
ooi Admiral Lord Duncan, wife of poleon,—a Corsican, died in his 
Sit Hew EmnUton Dalrymple. She seventy •fourth year hi 1842. 
died in 1852. 
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Wh^tbaok, Spencer Stanhope, and his brother, with Miss 
Tod and my old friend Locker,^ Sectary to Greenwich 
HospitaL We did not break up the party tUl one in the 
morning, and were very well amused. 

October 7.—weary day of rain. Locker and 1 chatted 
hx)m time to time, and 1 wrought not at Boney^ but upon 
the prose works, of which I will have a volume ready to 
send in on Monday. I got a letter from John Gibson, with 
an offer by Longman for Napoleon of ten thousand live 
hundred guineas,^ which I have advised them to accept. 
Also I hear there is some doubt of my getting to London, 
from the indecision of these foolish Londoners. 

I don’t care whether I go or no! And yet it is 
unpleasant to see how one’s motions depend on scoundrels 
like these. Besides, I would like to be there, were it but 
to see how the cat jumps. One knows nothing of the world, 
if you are absent from it so long as I have been. 

October 8.—^Louker left me this morning. He is of 

ppinion the ministry must soon assume another form, but 

that the Whigs will not come in. Lord Liverpool holds 

much by Lord Melville—'Well in point of judgment—and 

by the Duke of Wellington—still better, but then the 

Duke is a soldier—^a bad education for a statesman in a 

free country. The Chancellor is also consulted by the 

Premier on all law affairs. Canning and Huskisson are 

at the head of the other party, who may be said to have 

taken the Cabinet by storm, through sheer dint of talent. 

^ E. H. Locker, Esq., then Seore- sanguine as to the success of the 
tary, afterwards one of the Com< Memoira of Napoleon that I did 
missioners of Greenwich Hospital not hesitate to express it as my 
—an old and dear friend of Scott’s, opinion that I had much confidence 
—See Oct. 25. in it producing him at least fil0,000, 

and this I observed, as my expeota' 
^ As an illustration of Constable’s tion, to 1^ W. Soott.” This opinion 
accuracy in gauging the value of was expressed not oifiy before the 
Uteraiy {UK^rty, it may be stated sale of the work, but before it was 
t}^ in his formal declaration, after all written.— A. Conataik and hie 
sequestration, he sud:—“1 was so CorrespandesUa^ voL iii. p. 313. 
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1 should like to see how these ingredieut^ are workiug; 
but by the grace of God, I will take care of putting my 
finger into the deft stick. 

" Locker has promised to get my young cousin Walter 
Scott on some quarter-deck or other. 

Received from Mr. Cadell the second instalmdit 
advance of cash on Carumgate. It is in English bills 
and money, in case of my going to town. 

Octol&r 9 .—K gracious letter from Messrs. Abicfi and 
Son, bill-brokers, etc.; assure Mr. Gibson that they will 
institute no legal proceedings against me for four or five 
weeks. And so I am permitted to spend my money and 
my leisure to improve the means of paying them their 
debts, for that is the only use of my present journey. They 
are Jews: I suppose the devil baits for Jews with a pork 
griskin. Were I not to exert myself, I wonder where their 
money is to come from. 

A letter from Gillies menacing the world with a foreign 
miscellany. The plan is a good one, but “ he canna hand 
it,” as John Moodie' says. He will think all is done when 
he has got a set of names, and he will find the difficulty 
consists not in that, but in getting articles. I wrote on the 
prose works. 

Lord and Lady Minto dined and spent the night at 
Abbotsford. 

October 10.—Well, I must prepare for going to London, 
and perhaps to Paris. The morning frittered away. 1 
slept till eight o’clock, then our guests till twelve; then 
walked out to direct some alterations on the quarry, which 
1 think may at little expense be rendered a pretty recess. 
Wordsworth swears by an old quarry, and is in some degree 
a supreme authority on such points. Rain came on; 
returned completely wet. 1 had next the displeasure to 
find that 1 had lost the conclusion of vol. v. of Napoleon, 
seven or eight pages at least, which I shall have to write 
^ Another ol the Abbotsford Iftbourers. 
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over again, unless I can find it. Well, as Othello says, 
" that *8 not mnch." My cousin James Scott came to dinner. 

I have great unwillingness to set out on this journey; 
I almost think it ominous; hut 

“ They that look to freits, my master dear, 

Their freits will follow them.”^ 

1 will stick to my purpose. Answered a letter from GiUies 
about establishing a foreign journal; a good plan, but I fear 
in sorry Lands. Of those he names as his assistants they 
who can be useful will do little, and the labours of those 
who are willing to work will rather hold the publication 
down. I fear it will not do. 

I am downhearted about leaving all my things, after T 
was quietly settled; it is a kind of disrooting that recalls 
a thousand painful ideas of former happier journeys. And 
to be at the mercy of these fellows! God help—^but rather 
God bless—^man must help himself. 

Ocic^er 11.—^We are ingenious self-tormentors. This 
journey annoys me more than anything of the kind in my 
life. My wife’s figure seems to stand before me, and her 
voice is in my ears—“ Scott, do not go.” It half frightens 
me. Strong throbbing at my heart, and a disposition to be 
very sick. It is just the effect of so many feelings which 
had been lulled asleep by the uniformity of my life, but 
which awaken on any new subject of agitation. Poor, poor 
Charlotte!! I cannot daub it further. I get incapable of 
arranging my papers too. I will go out for half-an-hour. 
Gk)d rdieve me! 

I quelled this hysterica passio by pushing a walk towards 
Kaeside and back again, but when I retuiued I still felt un¬ 
comfortable, and all the papers I wanted were out of the 
way, and all those I did not want seemed to place themselves 
under my fingers; my cash, according to the nature of riches 
in general, made to itself wings and fled, I verily believe 
from one hiding-place to another. To appease this insur- 
^ See Ballad of Edom of Oordov. 
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reotioa of the papers, I gave up putting my things in order 
till to-morrow morning. > 

^ Bined at Eippielaw with a party of neighbours. They 
had dgars for me, very politely. But I must break folks off 
this. I would [not] willingly be like old Dr. Farr, or any 
such-quiz, who has his tastes and whims, forsooth, that must 
be gratified. So no cigars on the journey. 

October 12.*—Beduced my rebellious papers to order. 
Set out after breakfast, and reached Carlisle at eight o’^ock 
at night. 

Bokdy Parhf Octob&r 13.—^We were off before seven, and 
visiting Appleby Castle by the way (a most interesting and 
curious place), we got to Morritt’s® about half-past four, where 
we had as warm a welcome as one of the warmest hearts in 
the world could give an old friend. 1 saw his nephew’s 

^ “On the 12th of Ootober, Sir hisapirita. The deep and reapectful 
WalterleftAbbotaford for London, sympathy with which hia miS' 
where he had been promised access fortunes, and gallant behaviour 
to the papers in the Oovemment under them, had been regarded by 
offices; and thence he proceeded to all classes of men at home and 
Paris, in the hope of gathering from abroad, was brought home to hia 
various eminent persons authentic perception in a way not to be mis- 
anecdotes concerning Napoleon, taken. He was cheered and grati- 
His Diary shows that he was fied, and returned to Scotland with 
successful in obtaining many renewed hope and courage for the 
valuable materials for the comple- prosecution of his marvellous course 
tion of his historical work; and of industry."—L{/e, vol. ix. pp. 
reflects, with sufficient d*stinctneBs, 2,3. 

the very brilliant reception he on ^ John B. Saurey Morritt of 
this occasion experienced loth in Kokeby, a friend of twenty years’ 
London and Faria The range of standing, and '^oneof the moat ac* 
his society is strikingly (and un- complished men that ever shared 
consciously) exemplified in the Scott’s confidenca" 
record of one day, when we find He had published, before making 
him breakfasting at the Royal Scott’s acquaintance, a VindkaUan 
Lodge in Windsor Park, and supping of Homer, in 1798, a treatise on 
on oysters and porter in honest The Topography of Troy, 180(1, and 
Dan Terry’s house, like a squirrel’s translationB and imitations of the 
cage," above the Adeljdii Theatre minor Greek Poets in 1802. 
in the Strand. There can be no Mr. Morritt survived his friend 
doubt tiiat this expedition was in till February 12th, 1848, whiea^he 
many ways serviceable in his Life died at Rokeby Park, Yorkshire, 
of NapoUm; and I think as little in hia seventy-second year.—See 
that it was chiefly so by renewing Life throughout. 
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wife for the first time, a very pleasing young person. It 
was vgreat pleasure to me to see Monitt happy in the midst 
of his family circle, undisturbed, as heretofore, by the sickness 
of any dear to him. 

On recalling my own recollections during my journey I 
may note that I found great pleasure in my companion’s 
conversation, as well as in her mode of managing all her 
little concerns on the road. I am apt to judge of character 
by good-humour and alacrity in these petty concerns. 1 
think the inconveniences of a journey seem greater to me 
than formerly; while, on the other hand, the pleasures it 
affords are rather less. The ascent of Stainmore seemed 
duller and longer than usual, and Bowes, which used to 
strike me as a distinguished feature, seemed an ill-formed 
mass of rubbish, a great deal lower than I had supposed; 
yet I have seen it twenty times at least. On the other 
hand, what I lose in my own personal feelings I gain in 
those of my companion, who shows an intelligent curiosity 
and interest in what she sees. 1 enjoy therefore, reflec¬ 
tively, veltdi in specfulo, the sort of pleasure to which I am 
now less accessible. 

October 14.—Strolled about in the morning with Morritt, 
and saw his new walk up the Tees, which he is just concoct¬ 
ing. Got a pamphlet he has written on the Catholic Ques¬ 
tion. In 1806 he had other views on that subject, but “live 
and learn “ as they say. One of his squibs against Fox and 
Grenville’s Administaation concludes— 

“ Though they sleep with the devil, yet theirs is the hope, 

On the ruin of England, to rise with the Pope.” 

Set off at two, and reached Wetherby to supper and bed. 

■ It was the Corporation of Leeds that by a subscription 

of £80,000 brought in the anti-Catholic candidate. I 

remember their subscribing a similar sum to bring in Morritt, 

if he,would have stood. 

Saw in Morritt’s possession an original miniature of 
Milton by Cooper—a valuable thing indeed. The pedigree 
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seemed authentia It was painted for his favourite daughter 
—had come into possession of some of the Davenants—^was 
thpn in the Devonshire collection from which it was stolen. 
Afterwards purchased by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and at his 
sale by Monitt or his father.^ The countenance handsome 
and dignified, with a strong expression of genius, probably 
the only portrait of Milton taken from the life excepting the 
drawing from which Faithome’s head is done. 

IPraTUham^ Oetoler 15.—Old England is no changing. 
It is long since 1 travelled this road, having come up to 
town chiefly by sea of late years, but things seem much the 
same. One race of red-nosed innkeepers are gone, and their 
widows, eldest sons, or head-waiters exercise hospitality in 
their room with the same bustle and importance. Other 
things seem, externally at least, much the same. The land, 
however, is much better ploughed; straight ridges every¬ 
where adopted in place of the old circumflex of twenty years 
ago. Three horses, however, or even four, are often seen 
in a plough yoked one before the other. Ill habits do not 
go out at once. We slept at Grantham, where we met with 
Captain William Lockhart and his lady, bound for London 
like ourselves. 

{Biggleswade,"I Oddb&i' 16.—^Visited Burleigh this morn¬ 
ing ; the first time I ever saw that grand place, where there 
are so many objects of interest and curiosity. The house is 
magnificent, in the style of James i.’s reign, and consequently 
in mixed Gothic. Of paintings I know nothing; so shall 
attempt to say nothing. But whether to connoisseurs, or to 
an ignorant admirer like myself, the Salvator Mundi, by 
Carlo Dold, must seem worth a King’s ransom. Lady 
Exeter, who was at home, had the goodness or curiosity to 
wish to see us. She is a beauty after my own heart; a great 

^ MS. noie on mao'gin of Journal to Burgh, and given to me by Mr. 
by Mr. Morritt: *'No—Itwaaleft Burgh’s widow. ” 
by Reynolda to Mason, by Mason 
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deal of liveliness in the face; an absence alike of form and 
of affected ease, and reallj courteous after a genuine and 
ladylike &shion. 

We reached Biggleswade to-night at six, and paused 
here to wait for the Lockharts. Spent the evening together. 

[Pall Mall,] Od<ker 17.—Here am I in this capital once 
more, after an April-weather meeting with my daughter and 
Lockhart Too much grief in our first meeting to be joy¬ 
ful ; too much pleasure to be distressing—a giddy sensation 
between the painful and the pleasurable. I will call 
another subject. 

Bead over Sir John Chiverton ^ and BrarMetye Hou^ ®— 
novels in what 1 may surely claim as the style 

“ "Which I was bom to introduce— 

Refined it first, and show’d its use.” 

They are both clever books; one in imitation of the days 
of chivalry; the other (by Horace Smith, one of the authors 
of the Rejected Addressee) dated in the time of the Civil 
Wars, and introducing historical characters. I read both 
with great interest during the journey. 

1 am something like Captain Bobadil^ who trained up 
a hundred gentlemen to fight very nearly, if not altogether, 
as well as myself. And so far I am convinced of this, that 


^ Chiverton was the first pub^ 
lioation (anonymous) of Mr. W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, the author 
of Roohoood and other popular 
romances.— 3 . o. i.. 

^ It is interesting to know that 
Soott would not read this book 
until Woodttodt was fairly off his 
hands. 

See emte, p. 167, and the intro- 
duetiott to the original edition 
written in March 1826, in which 
the author says Some acci¬ 
dental ooUiaion there must be, 
when works of a similar character 
are finished on the same general 


system of historical manners, and 
the same historical personages are 
introduced. Of course, if such 
have occurred, 1 shall be probably 
the sufferer. But my intentions 
have been at least innocent, since 
I look on it as one of the advantages 
attending the conclusion of Wood- 
atoek, that the finishing of my own 
task will permit me to have the 
pleasure of reading Braiiblbtye- 
Housb, from which I have hither¬ 
to conscientiously abstained.”— 
Novels, vol. xxxix. pp. Ixxv-vi. 

’ Ben Jonson, Every Man in his 
ffwnour. 
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1 believe weie 1 to publish the CwMTbga^ CJmmtUi without 
my name (nom de guerret I mean) the event vonlA be a 
corollary to the fable of the peasant who made the real pig 
squeak against the imitator, while the sapient audiencse 
hissed the poor grunter as if inferior to the biped in h^ 
own language. The peasant could, indeed, confute the long^ 
eared multitude by showing piggy; but were I to fail as a 
knight with a white and maiden shield, and then vindicate 
my claim to attention by putting ^ By the Author of WwMeg'^ 
in the title, my good friend JNhlimm would defend itself 
by stating 1 had tilted so ill, that my coume had not the 
least resemblance to my former doings, when indisputably 
I bore away the garland. Therefore I am as firmly and 
resolutely determined that I will tilt under my own cog¬ 
nisance. The hazard, indeed, remains of being beaten. But 
there is a prejudice (not an undue one neither) in favour of 
the original patentee; and Joe Manton’s name has bornii 
out many a sorry gun-barreL More of this to-moirow. 

Expense of joniney, .... £41 0 0 
Anne, pocket-money, .... 500 

Servants on joniney, .... 200 

Cash in purse (silver not reckoned), . 2 0 0 

£50 0 0 

This is like to be an expensive journey; but if I can sell 
an early copy of the work to a Erench translator, it should 
bring me homa 

Thank God, little Johnnie Hoo, as he calls himself, is 
looking well, though the poor dear child is kept always in 
a prostrate posture. 

October 18.—1 take up again my remarks on imitators. 
I am sure 1 mean the gentlemen no wrong by calling them 
so, and heartily wish they had followed a better model; 
but it serves to show me vebuti in speoulo my own errors, or, if 
you will, those of the styU^ One advantege, 1 think, I still 
have over all of them. They may do their fooling with 
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Ibeto grace; but I, like Sir Andrew Agnecheek, do it more 
natoty.! They have to read old books and consult anti- 
quaxian collations to get their knowledge; I write because 
1 have long since read such works, and possess, thanks to a 
strong memory, the Information which they have to seek for. 
Hiis leads to a dragging-in historical details by head and 
Moulders, so that the interest of the main piece is lost in 
minute descriptions of events which do not affect its 
progress. Perhaps I have sinned in this way myself; 
indeed, 1 am but too conscious of having considered the plot 
only as what Bayes^ caUs the means of bringing in fine 
things; so that in respect to the descriptions, it resembled 
the string of the showman’s box, which he pulls to show in 
succession Kings, Queens, the Battle of Waterloo, Bonaparte 
at Saint Helena, Newmarket Baces. and White-headed Bob 
floored by Jemmy from town. All this I may have done, but 
I have repented of it; and in my better efforts, while I con¬ 
ducted my story through the agency of historical personages, 
and by connecting it with historical incidents, I have en¬ 
deavoured to weave them pretty closely together, and in future 
I will study this more. Must not let the background eclipse 
the principal figures—^the frame overpower the picture. 

Another thing in my favour is, that my contmnporaries 
steal too openly. Mr. Smith has inserted in BrawbUtye 
House whole pages from Defoe’s Fire and Flayue of 
London. 

Steal I fob ! a fico for the phrase— 

Convey, the ime it call! ” ® 

When I conmy an incident or so, I am at as much pains 
to avoid detection as if the offence could be indicted in 
literal,fact at the Old Bailey. 

But leaving this, hard pressed as 1 am by these imitators, 
who must put the thing out of fashion at last, 1 consider, 

^ Tudf&i Fight, Act ii. Sc. 3. 

* i?eAear«a2, Act m. Sc. 1. • M&ny Act i. Sc. 3. 
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like a fex at Ms last shifts, whether there be a way to dodgei 
them, some new device to throw them off, and have a mile or 
two of free ground, while I have legs and wind left to use it. 
Theie is one way to give novelty: to depend for success on 
the interest of a well-contrived story. But woe *s me! that 
requites thought, consideration—the writingout a regular plan 
or plot—above all the adhering to one—which I never can do, 
for the ideas rise as I write, and bear such a disproportioned 
extent to that which each occupied at the first concocti(tti, 
that (cocksnowns!) I shall never be able to take the trouble; 
and yet to make the world stare, and gain a new march 
ahead of them all!!! Well, something we still will do. 

“Liberty’s in every blow ; 

Let us do or die ! ” 

Poor Rob Burns! to tack thy fine strains of sublime 

patriotism I Better take Tristram Shandy’s vein. Hand me 

my cap and bells there. So now, I am equipped. I open 

my raree-show with 

Ma’am, will you walk in, and fal de ral diddle 1 
And, sir, will you stalk in, and fal de ral diddle 1 
And, miss, will you pop in, and fal de ral diddle 1 
And, master, pray hop in, and fal de ral diddle ? 

Query—How long is it since I heard that strain of 
dulcet mood, and where or how came I to pick it up ? It is 
not mine, “ though by your smiling you seem to say so.” * 
Here is a proper morning’s work I But I am childish with 
seeing them all well and happy here; and as I can neither 
wMstle nor sing, 1 must let the giddy humour run to waste 
on paper. 

Sallied forth in the morning; bought a hat. Met S[ir] 
W[illiam] K[nighton], * from whose discourse I guess that 
M(daiihilas& done me no prejudice in a certain quarter; with 
more indications of the times, which 1 need not set down. 

> Hamiet, Act ii. Sc. 2, ever afterwards they corresponded 

' Sir Walter liad made his ac- with each other—sometimes veiy 
quaintance in August 1822, and confidentially.— 3. f^. i„ 
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^ Sallied again after breakfast, and visited the Piccadilly 
ladies.^ Saw Rogers and Richard Sharp, also good Dr. and 
Mra Hughes, also the Duchess of Buckingham, and Lady 
Charlotte Buiy, with a most beautiful little girl [Owen] 
Rees breakfasted, and agreed I should have what the 
Frenchman has offered for the advantage of tiandating 
Napoleon, which, being a hundred guineas, wiU hd.p my 
expenses to town and down again. 

Chi'^ 19.—I rose at my usual time, but could not write; 
so read Southey’s History of the Peninsular War. It is very 
good indeed,—honest English principle in every line; but 
there are many prejudices, and there is a tendency to aug¬ 
ment a work already too long by saying all that can be said 
of the history of ancient times appertaining to every place 
mentioned. What care we whether Saragossa be derived from 
Caesarea Augusta ? Could he have proved it to be Numan- 
tium, there would have been a concatenation accordingly.® 

Breakfasted at Rogers’ with Sir Thomas Lawrence; 
Luttrell, the great London witRichard Sharp, etc. Sam 
made us merry with m account of some part of Rose’s 
Ariosto ; proposed that the Italian should be printed on Ihe 
other side for the sake of assisting the indolent reader to 
understand the English; and complained of Hs using more 
than once the phrase of a lady having " voided her saddle,” 
which would certainly sound extraordinary at Apothecaries’ 
Hall. Well, well. Rose carries a dirk too.* The morning 


^ The Dumergttes, at 15 Fiooadilly 
West—early friends of Lady Scott’s. 
—See Life, voL ii. p. 120. 

3 It is anrasing to compare this 
criticism with Sir Walter’s own 
anadety to identify his daughter- 
in-law’s place, Lochore, with the 
fTir&s Orrea of the Roman writers. 
See Life, vdl. vii. p. 362.—J. o. r, 

Tins brilliant conversationtiliBt 
was the author of several airy and 
graceful productions in verse, which 


were published anonymously, such 
as Linea terUten at AmpthUl Park, 
in 1818 } Advice to Julia, a letter t» 
Rhyme, in which he sketched high 
life in London, in 1820. He also 
published CroeJtford Housex a rhaps¬ 
ody, in 1827. Moore in his Diary 
has embalmed numerous examples 
of his satiric wit. Heniy Luttrell 
died in 1851. 

* The Orlcmdo FurUwo, Iqr Mr. 
Stewart Bose, was published in 8 
vola. 8vo, London 1823-1881. 
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we& too dark for Westminster Abb^, wbicb we bad 
piojeeted. 

X went to the Foreign Office, and am put by Mr. Wibnot 
Horton into the hands of a confidential clerk, Mr. Sinith» 
who promises access to eveiything. Then saw Oroker, who 
gave me a bundle of documents. Sir George Gockbum 
promises hk despatches and journal. In short, I have ample 
prospect of materials. 

Dined with Mrs. Coutts. Tragi-comic distress of l&y 
good friend on the marriage of her presumptive heir with a 
daughter of Lucien Bonaparte. 

Oetoh&r 20.—Commanded down to pass a day at Windsor. 
This is very kind of His Majesty. 

At breakfast, Crofton Croker, author of the Irish Fairy 
Tales —^little as a dwarf, keen-eyed as a hawk, and of very 
prepossessing manners. Something like Tom Moore. 
There were also Terry, Allan Cunningham, Newton, and 
others. Now I must go to work. 

Went down to Windsor, or rather to the Lodge in the 
Forest, which, though ridiculed by connoisseurs, seems to be 
no bad specimen of a royal retirement, and is delightMly 
situated. Aland of cottage om4e—^too large perhaps for 
the style—^but yet so managed that in the walks you only 
see parts of it at once, and these well composed and group¬ 
ing with immense treui. His Majesty received me with the 
same mixture of kindness and courtesy which has always 
distinguished his conduct towards me. There was no 
company beside the royal retinue—Lady C[onyngham), her 
daughter, and two or three other ladies. After we left table, 
there was excellent music by the Royal Band, who lay 
ambushed in a green-house adjoining the apartment The 
King made me sit beside him and talk a great deal —too 
pmeh, perhaps—for he has the art of raising one's spirits, 
and making you forget the retmue which is prudent every- 
wheire, especially at court But he converses himself with 
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so much ease and de^ance, that you lose thoughts of the 
piitioe in admiring the well-bied and accomplished geatle* 
man. He is, in many xeq)ects, the model of a British 
monarch—^has little inclination to tiy experiments on govern¬ 
ment other^rise than through his ministers—sincerely, 1 
believe, desires the good of his subjects, is kind toward the 
distressed, and moves and speaks “ every inch a king.”^ I 
am sure such a man is fitter for us than one who would long 
to head armies, or be perpetually intermeddling with la 
grandt politig^ A sort of reserve, which creeps on him 
daily, and prevents his going to places of public resort, is a 
disadvantage, and prevents his being so generally popular as 
is earnestly to be desired. This, I think, was much increased 
by the behaviour of the rabble in the brutal insanity of the 
Queen's trial, when John Bull, meaning the best in the 
world, made such a beastly figure. 

October 21.—Walked in the morning with Sir William 
Knighton, and had much confidential chat, not fit to be here 
set down, in case of accidents. He undertook most kindly 
to recommend Charles, when he has taken his degree, to be 
attached to some of the diplomatic missions, which I think 
is best for the lad after aU. After breakfast went to 
Windsor Castle, met by appointment my daughters and 
Lockhart, and examined the improvements going on there 
under Mr. Wyattville, who appeam to possess a great deal of 
taste and feeling for Gothic architecture. The old apart¬ 
ments, splendid enough in extent and proportion, are paltry 
in finishing. Instead of being lined with heart of oak, the 
palace of the British King is hung with paper, painted 
wainscot colour. There are some fine paintings and some droll 
ones; among the last are those of divers princes of the House 
of Meddenburg-Strditz, of which Queen Charlotte was de¬ 
scended. They are iU-coloured, orang-outang-looking figures, 
with black eyes and hook-noses, in old-fieuduoned uniforms. 

> Xing-Leart Aot rr. Sc. 6.—J. o. i;. 
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We retoTAed to a hasty dinner [in Pall Mall], and then 
hurried away to see honest Dan Terry’s house, called the 
AdelpM Theatre, where we saw the Piloti from the American 
novel of that name It is extremdy popular, the dramatist 
having seized on the whole story, and turned the odious and 
ridiculous parts, assigned by the original author to the 
British, against the Yankees themselves. There is a quiet 
effrontery in this that is of a rare and peculiar character. 
The Americans were so much displeased, that they attem^lled 
a row—^which rendered the piece doubly attractive to the 
seamen at Wapping, who' came up and crowded the house 
night after night, to support the honour of the British hag. 
After all, one must deprecate whatever keeps up ill-will 
betwixt America and the mother country; and we in parti¬ 
cular should avoid awakening painful recoUectiona Our 
high situation enables us to contemn petty insults and to 
make advances towards cordiality. I was, however, glad 
to see honest Dan’s theatre as full seemingly as it could 
hold. The heat was dreadful, and Anne was so very unwell 
that she was obliged to be carried into Terry’s house,—-a 
curious dwelling, no larger than a squirrel’s cage, which he 
has contrived to squeeze out of the vacant spaces of the 
theatre, and which is accessible by a most complicated 
combination of staircases and small' passages. Here we 
had rare good porter and oysters after the play, and found 
Anne much better. She had attempted too much; indeed 
I myself was much fatigued. 

Octe^er 22.—This morning Drs. Gooch, Shaw, and Yates 
break&sted, and had a consultation about wee Johnnie. 
They give us great hopes that his health will be established, 
but the seaside or the country seem indispensable. Mr. 
WUmot Horton,^ Under Secretary of State, also breakfasted. 
He is full of some new plan of relieving the poor’s-rates by 

^ Afterwarda the Right Hon. Sir Robert WUmot Horton, Governor of 
Ceylon., 
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encouragizig emigratioiL But John Bull will think thiB 
savours of Botany Bay. The attempt to look tke poor^s- 
rates in the face is certainly meritorious. 

Laboured in writing and marking extracts to be copied 
from breakfast to dinner, with the exception of an hour 
spent in telling Johnnie the history of his namesake, 
Gilpin. 

Mr. William and Mrs. Lockhart dined with us. Tom 
Moore- and Sir Thomas Lawrence came in the evening, which 
made a pleasant soirie. Smoke my French—Egad, it is time 
to air some of my vocabulary. It is, I find, cursedly musty. 

October 23.—Sam Rogers and Moore breakfasted here, 
and we were very merry fellows. Moore seemed disposed to 
go to France with us. I visited the Admiralty, and got Sir 
George Cockburn’s journal, which is valuable.^ Also visited 
Lady Elisabeth and Sir Chwles Stewart. My heart warmed 
to the former, on account of the old Balcarres connection. 
Sir Charles and she were very kind and communicative. I 
foresee 1 will be embarrassed with more communications 
than I can well use or trust to, coloured as they must be by 
the passions of those who make them. Thus I have a state¬ 
ment from the Duchess d’Escars, to which the Bonapartists 
would, I dare say, give no credit. If Talleyrand, for example, 
could be communicative, he must have ten thousand reasons 

^ Moore, on hearing of Scott’s the party. This suspicion on 
arrival, hastened to London from Moore’s part shows how he had mis- 
Sloperton, and had several pleasant imderstood Scott’s real oharacter. 
meetings, particulars of which are If Scott thought it right to ask the 
given in his X>iaty(yol. v. pp. 1?1 to Bard of Ireland to be his companion, 
126). He would, as Soott payn on no hints from Mr. Wilmot Horton, 
the 2Sd, have gone to Paris with or any members of the Court party, 
them—**seemed disposed to go”; would have influenced him, even 
but between that date and 25tli though they had urged that this 
fanoied that he saw something political reprobate ” was author of 
in Scott’s manner that made him The Fudge Family m Paris and the 
hesitate, and then finally give up Twopenny PotA-Bay. 
the idea. He adds that Scott’s 

friends had thrown out hints ^ Sir George died in 1863. His 
at to the impro^nriety of such a journal does not appear to have 
political reprobate foming one of been published. 
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for perrertLog tlie Ixuth, and yet a person receiving a direct 
commumoation from him would be almost barred frqm dlEH 
puting it 

" Sing tantaxazara, rogues all” 

We dined at the Besidentiary-house with good Dr. 
Hughes,^ Allan Conningham, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
young Mr. Hughes. Thomas Pringle ^ is returned from the 
Cape, and called in my absence. He might have done well 
there, could he have scoured his brain of politics, but he mdbt 
needs publish a Whig journal at the Cape of Hood Hope t 
He is a worthy creature, but conceited withal —him 
laehrymce. He brought me some antlers and a skin, in 
addition to others he had sent to Abbotsford four years since. 
Orofton Croker made me a present of a small box of curious 
Irish antiquities containing a gold fibula, etc. etc. 

October 24.—^Laboured in the morning. At breakfast 
l)r. Holland^ and Cohen, whom they now call Palgrave,*a 
mutation of names which confused my recollections. Item, 


^ Dr. Hughes, who died Jan. 6, 
1833, aged aeventy-seven, was one 
of the CanonB-reaidentiary of St. 
Paul’s, London. He and Mrs. 
Hughes were old friends of Sir 
Walter, who had been godfather to 
one of their grandcMldren.—See 
Z/(/e, vol. vii. pp. 269-260. Their 
son was John Hughes, Hgq., of 
Oriel College, whose “Itinerary of 
the Bhone” is mentioned with 
praise in the introduction to Qum- 
tm Z>ttn 0 ard.>-^e letter to Charles 
Soott, in Liftt vol. viL p. 276. 

* Mr. Pringle was a Boxburgh- 
shire farmer’s son who in youth 
attracted Sir Walter’s notice by his 
poem called The Avtumva^ Mlxcwr- 
nbm; er, Sketehet in Texioeikdt. 
He was for a short time EditcMr of 
SUnekwood't Magazine, but the pub- 
Msher and he had dififerent politics, 
quarrMled, and parted. Sir Walter 
then jii;ave Pringle strong recom¬ 


mendations to the late Lord Charles 
Somerset, Governor of the Cape of. 
Good Hope in which colcmy he 
settled, and for some years throve 
under the Governor’s protection; 
but the newspaper alluded to in the 
text rained his prospects at the 
Cape; he returned to England, be¬ 
came Secretary to the Anti-Slavery 
Society, published a charming little 
volume entitled African Sketches, 
and died in December 1834. He 
was a man of amiable feelings and 
elegant genius. 

3 An esteemed friend of Sir 
Walter’s, who attended on him 
dnring his illness in October 1831, 
and in June 1832. 

< Afterwards Sir Prands Pal- 
grave, Deputy-Keeper of the public 
records, and author of the HiMary 
of Normandy cmd Eaglamd, 4 volA 
8vo, 1851-1864, and other works. 
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mime. I worked at: llte Colonial Of^oe pretty hard. Dined 
with Mr. WUmot Horton and his beautiful wife, Ihe 
original of the “ She wallcs m BeanUy” eta, of poor Byron. 

The conversation is sddom exc^ent among official 
people. So many topics are what Otaheitians call Ixihoo. 
We hunted down a pun or two, which were turned out, like 
the stag at the Epping Hunt, for the pursuit of all and 
sundry. Came home early, and was in bed by eleven. 

Octeber 25.—Good Mr. Wilson * and his wife at break¬ 
fast; also Sir Thomas Lawrence. Locker^ came in after¬ 
wards, and made a proposal to me to give up his intended 
Life of George ill. in my favour on cause shown. I declined 
the proposal, not being of opinion that my genius lies that 
way, and not relishing himting in couples. Afterwards 
went to the Colonial Office, and had Bobert Hay’s assist¬ 
ance in my inquiries; then to the French Ambassador for 
my passports. Picked up Sotheby, who endeavoured to 
saddle me for a review of his polyglot Virgil I fear I shall 
scarce convince’ him that I know nothing of the Latin lingo. 
Sir H. H. Inglis, Eichard Sharp, and other friends called. 
We, dined at Miss Dumergue’s, and spent a part of our 
soiree at Lydia White’s. To-morrow, 

“ For France, for France, for it is more than need.’’ ^ 

\CcUaisi\ Octcher 26.—Up at five, and in the packet by 
six. A fine passt^e—save at the conclusion, while we lay 
on and off the harbour of Calais. But the tossing made 
110 impression on my companion or me; we ate and drank 
like dragons the whole way, and were able to manage a 
good supper and best part of a bottle of Chablis, at the 
classic Dessein’s, who received us with much courtesy. 

October 27.—Custom House, etc., detained us till near ten 

^ William Wilson of Wandcwcffth of Greenmch Hospital—See ante. 
Common, formerly of Wilaontown, Oct. 7. 
in,Lanarkshire.-—J. g. l. 

* K. H. Looker, then Secretary' * Xing John, Aotr. Sc. 1. 
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o'clock, so we had time to walk on the Boulevaids, atid to see 
the fortifications, which must he veiy strong, all the coantry 
round being flat and marshy. Lost, as all know, by the 
bloody papist bitch (one must be vemacalar when on French 
ground) Queen Mazy, of led-hot memory. I would rather 
she had burned a score more of bishops. If she had kept it, 
her sister Bess would sooner have parted with her virginity. 
Charles i. had no temptation to part with it—^it might, 
indeed, have been shufiled out of our hands during the ftvil 
wars, but Noll would have as soon let monsieur draw one of 
his grinders; then Charles ii. would hardly have dared to 
sell such an old possession, as he did Dunkirk; and after 
that the French had little chance till the Revolution. Even 
then, I think, we could have held a place that could be 
supplied from our own element, the sea. Cui hmo / None, 
I think, but to plague the rogues.—We dined at Cormont, 
and being stopped by Mr. Canning having taken up all the 
post-horses, could only reach Montreuil that night. I should 
have liked to have seen some more of this place, which is 
fortified; and as it stands on an elevated and rocky site 
must present some fine points. But as we came inflate and 
left early, I can only bear witness to good treatment, good 
supper, good de Barsac, and excellent beds. 

October 28 .—Breakfasted at Abbeville, and saw a very 
handsome Gothic church, and reached Grandvilliers at night 
The house is but second-rate, though lauded by various 
English travellers for the moderation of its charges, as was 
recorded in a book presented to us by the landlady. There 
is no great patriotism in publishing that a traveller thinks 
the bills moderate; it serves usually as an intimation to 
mine host or hostess that John Bull will bear a little more 
squeezing, I gave my attestation too, however, for the 
charges of the good lady resembled those elsewhere; and 
her anxiety to please was extreme. Folks must be harder- 
hearted than I am to resist the em^resementf whmh 
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may, indeed, be venal, yet has in its expression a touch 
of cordiality. * 

[PumJ Oetoher 29.—^Breakfasted at Beauvais, and saw 
its magnificent cathedral—unfinished it has been left, and 
unfinished it will remain, of cour.ie,—the fashion of cathe* 
drals being passed away. But even what exists is inimit¬ 
able, the choir particularly, and the grand front. Beauvais 
is called the Fucdle^ yet, so far as I can see, she wears no 
stays—1 mean, has no fortifications. On we run, however. 
Vogue la gaUre; et wilb> lums d Paris, Hotel de Windsor 
Mvoli], where we are well lodged. France, so far as I 
can see, which is very little, has not undergone many 
changes. The image of war has, indeed, passed away, and 
we no longer see troops crossing the coimtry in every direc¬ 
tion ; villages either ruined or hjptstily fortified; inhabitants 
sheltered in the woods atid caves to escape the rapacity of 
the soldiers—all this has passed away. The inns are much 
amended. There is no occasion for that rascally practice of 
making a bargain—or comMm-m^ your landlady, before you 
unharness your horses, which formerly was a matter of 
necessity The general taste of the English seems to regu¬ 
late the travelling—naturally enough, as the hotels, of which 
there are two or three in each town, chiefly subsist by them. 
We did not see one French equipage on the road; the 
natives seem to travel entirely in the Diligence, and doubt¬ 
less A Ion rmT(M ; the road was thronged with ihiglish. 

But in her great features France is the same as ever. 
An oppressive air of solitude seems to hover over these rich 
and extended plains, while we are sensible that, whatever is 
the motive of the desolation, it cannot be sterility. The 
towns are small, and have a poor appearance, and more 
frequently exhibit signs of decayed splendour than of 
thriving and increasing prosperity. The chfiteau, the 
abode of the gentleman, and the villa, the retreat of the 
thriving n6go<mnt, are rarely seen till you come to Beau- 
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moDtb At this place, which well deserves its name of the 
fair mount, the prospect improves greatly, and country-seats 
arQ seen in abundance; also woods, sometimes deep ex¬ 
tensive, at other times scattered in grov^ and single tre^. 
Amidst these the oak sddom or never is found; England, 
lady of the ocean, seems to claim it exclusively as her own. 
Neither are there any quantity of firs. Poplars in abun¬ 
dance give a formal air to the landscape. The forests chiedy 
consist of beeches, with some birches, and the roads^re 
bordered by elms cruelly cropped, pollarded, and switched. 
The demand for firewood occasions these mutilations. If X 
could waft by a wish the thinnings of Abbotsford here, it 
would make a little fortune of itself. But then to switcli 
and mutilate my trees ]—not for a thousand francs. Ay, 
but sour grapes, quoth the fox. 

October 30.—^Finding ourselves snugly settled in our 
Hotel, we determined to remain here at fifteen francs per 
day. We are in the midst of what can be seen, and we 
are very comfortably fed and lodged. 

This morning wet and surly. Sallied, however, by the 
assistance of a hired coach, and left cards for Coi^t Pozzo 
di Borgo, Lord Granville, our ambassador, and M. Gallois, 
author of the History of Venice} Found no one at home, 
not even the old pirate Galignani,^ at whose den I ventured 

* There were two well-knowu Gallois whom Scott saw, and that 
Frenchmen of this name at the time he ascribed to him, though the title 
of Scott’s visit to Paris : (1) Jean* is misquoted, a work written by the 
Antoine-Ganvain Gallois, who was younger. 

bom about 1765 sjid died in 1828; ^ When he was in Paris,” 

(2) CharleB*Andr6-GuBtave*L6onard HazUtt writes, ** and went to 
Gallois, bom 1789, died IS.*)!. It Galignani’s, he sat down in an 
was the latter of ^ese who trans- outer room to look at some book 
lated from the Italian of Goiletta he wanted to see ; none of the 
<Hnq jours de Vkistoire de Hc^des, clerks had the least suspicion who 
Svo, Paris, 1820. But at this date he was. When it was fouud out, 
he was only thirty-seven, audit can the place was in a oonunorion.”—- 
scai^ly be of him that writes From Mr. Alexander Irriaud’s ex- 

(p. ilS88) assn‘‘elderly” man. The cellent Sdections from JlusiUt^s 
probability is that it was the elder wriHngst Svo, Lond. 1889, {k 482, 
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to call Showed my companion the Louvre (which was 
dpsed, unluckily)»the front of the palace with its courts, 
and all that splendid quarter which the fame of Fans rests 
upon in security. We can never do the like in Britain. 
Hoyal magnificence can only be displayed by despotic 
power. In England, were the most splendid street or puUic 
building to be erected, the matter must be discussed in 
Parliament, or perhaps some sturdy cobbler holds out, and 
refuses lo part witli his stall, and the whole plan is discon¬ 
certed. Long may such impediments exist I But then we 
should conform to circumstances, and assume in our public 
works a certaiu sober simplicity of character, which should 
point out that they were dictated by utility rather than show. 
The affectation of an expensive style only places us at a dis¬ 
advantageous contrast with other nations, and our substitute 
of brick and plaster for freestone resembles the mean ambi¬ 
tion which displays Bristol stones in default of diamonds. 

We went to theatre in the evening—Comddie Frangaise 
the place, JRosenmmde the piece. It is the composition of a 
young man with a promising name—!£mile de Bonnechose; 
the sto]^ that of Fair Bosamond. There were some good 
situations, and the actors in the French taste seemed to me 
admirable, particularly Mademoiselle Bourgom. It would 
be absurd to attempt to criticise what I only half understood; 
but the piece was well received, and produced a very strong 
effect. Two or three ladies were carried out in hysterics; 
one next to our box was frightfully ill A Monsieur d heUes 
moustaches —^the husband, I trust, though it is likely they 
were m partie jme —was extremely and affectionatdy 
assiduous. She was well worthy of the trouble, being very 
pretty indeed; the beautiful, even amidst the involuntary 

convulsions. The afterpiece was FcTimc J'ugc et Partie^ 
with which 1 was less amused than I had expected, because 
I found I understood the language less than I did ten or 
eleven years since. Well, well, I am past the age of mending. 
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Some of our friends in London bad pretended that at 
Paris I might stand some chance of being encountered by 
the smne sort of tumultuary reception which I met in 
Ireland; but for this 1 see no ground. It is a point on 
* which I am totally indififerent. As a literary man I cannot 
affect to despise public applause; as a private gentleman I 
have always been embarrassed and displeased with popular 
clamours, even when in my favour. I know very well the 
breath of which such shouts are composed, and am sensible 
those who applaud me to-day would be as ready to toss me 
to-morrow; and I would not have them think that I put 
such a value on their favour as would make me for an instant 
fear their displeasure. Now all this disclamation is sincere, 
and yet it sounds affected. It puts me in mind of an old 
woman who, when Carlisle was taken by the Highlanders 
ill 1745, chose to be particularly apprehensive of personal 
violence, and shut herself up in a closet, in order that she 
might escape ravishment. But no one came to disturb her 
solitude, and she began to be sensible that poor Donald was 
looking out for victuals, or seeking for some small plunder, 
without bestowing a thought on the fair sex; by and by she 
popped her head out of her place of refuge with the petty 
question, “ Good folks, can you tell when the ravishing is 
going to begin ? ” I am sure I shall neither hide myself to 
avoid applause, which probably no one will think of con- 
fernng, nor have the meanness to do anything which can 
indicate any desire of ravishment I have seen, when the 
late Lord Erskine entered the Edinburgh theatre, papers 
distributed in the boxes to mendicatc a round of applause 
—^the natural reward of a poor player. 

October 31.—^At breakfast visited by M. Gallois, an elderly 
Frenchman (always the most agreeable class), full of infor¬ 
mation, courteous and communicative. He had seen nem:ly, 
and remarked deeply, and spoke frankly, though with dun 
caution. He went with us to the Museum, where I think 
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the of Sculpture coutiuues to be a fiue thing; that 
of Pictures but tolerable, when we reflect upon 1815. A 
number of great Prench daubs (comparatively), by David 
and Gerard, cover the walls once occupied by the Italian 
thtfs-^cemrt. Mat JustUia, rmJt todwm. We then visited 
Notre Dame and the Palace of Justice. The latter is 
accounted the oldest building in Paris, being the work of 
St Louis. It is, however, in the interior, adapted to the 
taste ot Louis xiv. We drove over the Font Neuf, and 
visited the fine q.uays, which was all we could make out 
to-day, as I was afraid to fatigue Anne. When we returned 
home I found Count Pozzo di Sorgo waiting for me, a person¬ 
able man, inclined to be rather corpulent—^handsome features, 
with all the Corsican fire in his eye. He was quite kind and 
communicative. Lord Granville l)ad also called, and sent Mr. 
Jones [his secretary] to invite us to dinner to-morrow. In 
the evening at the Od4on, where we saw Imuikoe. It was 
superbly got up, the Norman soldiers wearing pointed 
helmets and what resembled much hauberks of mail, which 
looked very well The number of the attendants, and the 
skiU with which they were moved and grouped on the stage, 
were well worthy of notice. It was an opera, and of course 
the story greatly mangled, and the dialogue in a great part 
nonsense. Tet it was strange to hear anything like the 
words which I (then in an agony of pain with spasms in my 
stomach) dictated to William Laidkw at Abbotsford, now 
recited in a foreign tongue, and for the amusement of a 
strange people. I little thought to have survived the com- 
pleting of this novel^ 

might have borne a motto tempts at portrait-painfing when 
KKnearhat analogons to the insorip* he bad the gout; ** Frederieus i. in. 
tion which Frederidk the Oreat’s tormeniis pinxit.*’—iZecoiZeettons of 
predeoeieor used to affix to his ili> Sir WaUer Scotty p. 240. L(md. 1837. 
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November 1.—1 suppose the ravishing is going to begin, 
for we have had the Dames des Halles, with a bouquet like 
a maypole, and a speech full of honey and oil, whidi cost 
me ten francs; also a small worshipper, who would not leale 
his name, but came seulemerU pour avoir le plamr, la fHieiU 
etc. etc. All this jargon I answer with corresponding blarney 
of my own, for have I not licked the black stone of that 
ancient castle ? ” As to French, I speak it as it comes, and 
like Doeg in Absalom and At^'Uophel — 

“-dash on through thick and thin, 

Through sense and nonsense, never out nor in.” 

We went this morning with M. Gallois to the Church of St. 

Genevieve, and thence to the College Henri iv., where I saw 

once more my old friend Chevalier.^ He was unwell, swathed 

in a turban of nightcaps and a multiplicity of robes de 

ehambre; but he had all the heart and the vivacity of 

former times. I was truly glad to see the kind old man. 

We were unlucky in our day for sights, this being a high 

festival—AH Souls’ Day. We were not allowed to scale 

the steeple of St. Gmevieve, neither could we see the 

animals at the Jardin des Plantes, who, though they have 

no souls, it is supposed, and no interest of course in the 

devotions of the day, observe it in strict retreat, like the 

nuns of Kilkenny. 1 met, however, one lioness walking at 

large in the Jardin, and was introduced. This was Madame 

de Souza,^ the authoress of some well-known French romances 

1 For ttuaoooantof M. CShevalier, author of AdUe de Senange$f and 
and an interview in 1816 with other works, which formed ^e 
David “of tile blood-stained bnuh,” anbject of an article in the JMin- 
see Life, voL v. p. 87. burgh. No. 68, written by Moore. 

* Madame de Souza-Botelho, At the time Scott met bw she bed 
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of a very classical character, I am told, for I have never read 
them. She most have been beautiful, and is still well- 
looked. She is the mother of the handsome Count de 
hlahault, and had a very well-looking daughter with her, 
besides a son or two. She was very agreeable. We are to 
meet again. The day becoming decidedly rainy, we returned 
along the Boulevards by the Bridge of Austerlitz, but the 
weather was so indifferent as to spoil the fine show. 

We dined at the Ambassador's—Lord Granville, formerly 
Lord Leveson Gower. He inhabits the same splendid house 
which Lord Oastlereagh had in 1815, namely, Humero 30, 
Bue du Fauxboui^ St. HonorA It once belonged to Pauline 
Borghese, and if its walls could speak, they might tell us 
mighty curious stories. Without their having any tongue, 
they spoke to my feelings “wi& most miraculous organ." ^ 
In these halls I had often seen and conversed familiarly 
with many of the great and powerful, who won the world 
by their swords, and divided it by their counsel. 

Here I saw very much of poor Lord Oastlereagh—a mtua 
of sense, presence of mind, courage, and fortitude, which 
carried him through many an affair of critical moment, when 
finer talents might have stuck in the mire. He had been, 
1 think, indifferently educated, and his mode of speaking 
being far from logical or correct, he was sometimes in danger 
of becoming almost ridiculous, in spite of his lofty presence, 
which had all the grace of the Seymours, and his determined 
courage.^ But then he was always up to the occasion, and 
upon important matters was an orator to convince, if not to 
delight, his hearers. He is gone, and my friend Stanhope 
also, whose kindness this town so strongly recalls. It is re¬ 
markable they were the only persons of sense and cr^bility 

just lost her eeoond htuband, who > The following mixed metaphor 
is remembered by his magnificent is aeid to have been taken from cme 
editions of Camoens* Lutsiad, on of his speeches“ Ministers were 
which it is sUd he spent about not to look on like Crocodiles, 
£4000. Mme. deSousa died in 1836. with their hands in their breeches’ 
* ifamla, Act II. Sc. 2. pockets, doing nothing.” 
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who both attested supematural appearances on their own 
denoe, end both died in the same melancholy manner. I shall 
dways tremble when any friend of mine becomes visionary.^ 

I have seen in these rooms the Emperor Alexander, 
PlatofT, Schwarzenbexg, old Blucher, Eonchd, and many a 
marshal whose tnindneon had guided armies—aU now at 
peace, without subjects, without dominion, and where thdr 
past life, perhaps, seems but the recollection of a feve;|^ 
dream. What a group would this band have made in the 
gloomy regions described in the Odyssey! But to lesser 
thinga We were most kindly received by Lord and Lady 
Granville, and met many friends, some of them having been 
guests at Abbotsford; among these were Lords Ashley and 
Morpeth—there were also Charles Ellis (Lord Seaford now), 
cwm ^urimis aim. Anne saw for the first time an enter¬ 
tainment & la vnode, de Fravuie, where the gentlemen left the 
parlour with the ladies. In diplomatic houses it is a good 
way of preventing political discussion, which John Bull is 
always apt to introduce with the second bottle. We left 
early, and came home at ten, much pleased with Lord and 
Lady Granville’s kindness, though it was to be expected, as 
our recommendations came from Windsor. 

November 2.—^Another gloomy day—a pize upon it!— 
and we have settled tp go to Saint Cloud, and dine, if pos¬ 
sible, with the Drummonds at Auteuil. Besides, 1 expect 
poor W. K. S[pencer3 to breakfast. There is another 
thought which depresses me. 

Weil—^but let us jot down a little politics, as my book 
has a pretty firm lock. The Whigs may say what they 
please, but 1 think the Bourbons will stand. Gallois, no 

^ The story regarding Castle* Lord Castlereagh stepping forwotd 
read’s Radiant Boy, ia that one to meet it, theRgure retlnd agiib, 
nigl|ty whenhewasinharraoksand and as hs advanced It gradnally 
11 ^ 9 , he saw a figure glide from faded from his view. Sir Wal^r 
the fireplace, the face becoming does not tell vs of his Mend Stan* 
brighter aa it approached him. On hope’s ghostly experience. 
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tet terms with ^e reigning family, which is wise on his 
part, for the golden fruit may ripen and fall of itself, but it 
would be dangerous to 

Lend the crowd his atm to shiJce the tree.” ^ 

The army, which was Bonaparte’s stiength, is now vexy 
much changed by the gradual influence of time, which has 
removed many, and made invalids of many more. The 
citizens are neutral, and if the King will govern according to 
the Cbaite, and, what is still more, according to the habits of 
the people, he will sit firm enough, and the constitution will 
gradually attain more and more reverence as age gives it 
authority, and distinguishes it from those temporary and 
ephemeral governments, which seemed only set up to be 
pulled down. The most dangerous point in the present 
state Ckf France is that of religion. It is, no doubt, excellent 
in the Bourbons to desire to make France a religious 
country; but they begin, 1 think, at the wrong end. To 
press the observances and ritual of religion on those who are 
not influenced by its doctiines is planting the growing tree 
with its head downwards. Bites are sanctified by belief; 
but belief can never arise out of an enforced observance of 
ceremonies; it only makes men detest what is imposed on 
them by compulsion. Then these Jesuits, who constitute 
emphatically an in imperiot labouring first for the 

benefit of their own order, and next for that of the Homan 
See—^what is it but the introduction into France of a foreign 
influence, whose interest may often run counter to the 
general welfare of the kingdopa ? 

We have enough of ravishment. M. Meurice writes me 
that he is ready to hang himself that we did not find 
accommodation at his hotel; and Madame Mirbel came almost 
on her knees to have perpdssion to take my portrait 1 was 
cru^ ; hut> seeing her weeping-ripe, consented she should 
^ Dr 7 d«a'ii Abaabm mi of o. i- 
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ocmie to-morrow and work while I wrote. A Bnssian 
Ptmcess Galitzin, too, demands to see me in the heroie vein; 
“EUe v<ndoU tra/oersvr Its mers pmr alter voir 8, TT. and 
offers me a rendezvous at my hotel This is precious tom¬ 
foolery ; however, it is better than being neglected like a 
fallen sky-rocket, which seemed like to be my &te last year. 

We went to Saint Cloud with my old friend Mr. 
Drummond, now at a pretty maison de campoffne at Auteuil. 
Saint Cloud, besides its unequalled views, is rich in remem¬ 
brances. 1 did not fail to revisit the Orangeriet out of which 
Bon. expelled the Council of [Five Hundred]. I thought I 
saw the scoundrels jumping the windows, with the bayonets 
at their rumps. What a pity the house was not two stories 
high! I asked the Swiss some questions on the locale^ which 
he answered with becoming caution, saying, however, that 
“he was not present at the time.’* There are also new 
remembrances. A separate garden, laid out as a playground 
for the royal children, is called II Trocadero,^ from the si^e 
of Cadiz [1823]. But the Bourbons should not take military 
ground—^it is firing a pop-gun in answer to a battery of cannon. 

All within the house is changed. Every trace of Nap. 
or his reign totally done away, as if traced in sand over 
which the tide has passed. Moreau and Hchegru’s portraits 
hang in the royal ante-chamber. The former has a mean 
look; the latter has been a strong and stem-looking man. 
1 looked at him, and thot^ht of his death-struggles. In the 
guard-room were the heroes of la Vendee—Charette with 
his white bonnet, the two La Bochejacqueleins, Lescuie, in 
an attitude of prayer, Stofflet, the gamekeeper, with others. 

We dined at AuteuH Mrs. Drummond, formerly the 
beautiful Cecilia Telfer, has lost her looks, but kept her 
kind heart On our return, went to the Italian opera, 

^ name has ainoe been be- built the Fhlaoe in connection with 
stowed on the high ground on the the International Exhibition of 
banh of the Seine, on which was 1878. 
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and saw Figmo, Anna liked the mnsic; to me it was 

all caviare. A Mr.-dined with ns; sensible, liberal in 

his politics, but well informed and candid. 

NmmJber S.-^Sat to Mad. Mirbel—Spencer at breakfast 
Went ont and had a long interview with Marshal Macdonald, 
the purport of which I have put down elsewhere. Visited 
Princess Galitzin, and also Cooper, the American novelist. 
This man, who has ^own so much genius, has a good deal 
of the manner, or want of manner, peculiar to his country¬ 
men.^ He proposed to me a mode of publishing in 
America by entering the book as [the] property of a 
citizen. 1 will think of this. Every little helps, as the 
tod says, when, etc. At night at the Theatre de Madame, 
where we saw l\90 petU pieces, Le Manage de Maison, and 
Le jlm beau Jour de ma vie —both excellently played. 
Afterwards at Lady Granville’s rout, which was as splendid 
as any I ever saw—and I have seen heaueoup dans ce genre. 
A great number of ladies of the first rank were present, and 
if honeyed words from pretty lips could surfeit, I had 
enough of them. One can swallow a great deal of whipped 
cream, to be sure, and it does not hurt an old stomach. 

NtmnAer 4.—^Anne goes to sit to Mad. Mrbel. I 


* It should be noted that Soott 
wrote "maimer” not "manners,” 
as in all previous editions the 
word is printed. Of Cooper, his 
latest American Uographer, Mr. 
Lounsbury, says there was in his 
manner at times "a self-assertion 
that often bordered, or seemed to 
bwder, on arrogance ” (p. 79). 

Of this interview, Cooper is said 
to have recorded in after years 
that Soott was so obliging as to 
make hi™ a number of flattering 
speeohes, which, however, he did 
not repay in kind, giving, as a reason 
for his silence, the words of Dr. 
Johnson regarding his meeting with 
Oeoxge xn.: "It was not for me 


to bandy compliments with my 
sovereign.” These two "lions” 
met on four occasions, viz., on the 
3d, 4th, and 6th November, Soott 
leaving Paris next day. 

It cannot be too widely known 
that if Scott never derived any 
profits from the enormous sale of his 
works in America, it was not tiie 
fault of his brother author, who 
urged him repeatedly to tty the 
plan here proposed. Whether the 
attempt was made is unknown, but 
it is amusing to see one cause of 
Scott’s hesitation was the fear that 
the American public would not get 
his works at the low prices to which 
they had been accustomed. 
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called after tea, Mr. Cooper and Gallois having breihftsM 
with me. The former seems quite serious in desiring the 
Americas attempt. I must, however, tahe core not to give 
such a monopoly as to prevent the American public firom 
receiving the works at the prices they are aocimtomed to. 
I think I may as well try if the thing can be done. 

After ten I went with Anne to the Tuileries, where we 
saw the royal family pass through the Glass Galleiy as 
they went to Chapel. We were very much looked at ISt 
our turn, and the King, on passing out, did me the honour 
to say a few civil words, which produced a great sensatioB. 
Mad. la Dauphine and Mad. de Berri curtsied, smiled, 
and looked extremely gracious; and smiles, bows, and 
curtsies rained on us like odours, from all the courtiers 
and court ladies of the train. We were conducted by an 
officer of the Boyal Grardes du Corps to a convenient place 
in chapel, where we had the pleasure of hearing the gnuMl 
mass performed with excellent music. 

1 had a perfect view of the King and royal family. 
The King is the same in age as I knew him in youth 
at Holyrood House—debonair and courteous in the highest 
degree. Mad. Dauphine resembles very much the prints 
of Marie Antoinette, in the profile especially. She is not, 
however, beautiful, her features being too strong, but they 
announce a great deal of character, and the princess whom 
Bonapmrte used to call the man of the family She seemed 
very attentive to her devotions The Duchess of Berri 
seemed less immersed in the ceremony, and yawned once 
or twice. She is a lively-looking blonde—^looks as if she 
were good-humoured and happy, by no means pretfy, and 
has a cast with her eyes; splendidly adorned with diamonds, 
however. After this gave Mad. Mirbel a sitting, whore I 
encountered le gin^al, her uncle, ^ who was chef de fdUti 
majw to Bonaparte. He was very communicative, and 
seemed an interesting person, by no means over muah 

^ Genend Monthion. 
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ptepoaBeaaed in favour of his late master, whom he judged 
impartially, though with afifecUou. 

We cmue home and dined in quiet, having refused all 
temptations to go out in the evening; this on Annexe 
account as well as my own. It is not quite gospel, though 
Solomon says it—the eye can be tired with seeing, what¬ 
ever he may allege in the contrary. And then there are so 
many compliments. I wish for a little of the old Scotch 
caustieity. 1 am something like the bee that sips treacle. 

November 6.—I believe I must give up my Journal till 
I leave Paris. The French are literally outrageous in 
their civilities—^bounce in at all hours, and drive one half 
mad with compliments. I am ungracious not to be so 
entirely thankful as 1 ought to this kind and merry people. 
We breakfasted with Mad. Mirbel, where were the Dukes 
of Fitz-James, and, I think, Duras/ goodly company—but 
all’s one for that I made rather an impatient sitter, 
wishing to talk much more than was agreeable to Madame. 
Afterwards we went to the Champs Eiysdes, where a balloon 
was let off, and all sorts of frolics performed for the benefit 
of the hms gens de Paris —^besides stuffing them with victuals. 
1 wonder how such a civic festival would go off in London 
or Edinburgh, or especially in Dublin. To be sure, they 
would not introduce their shillelahsi But in the classic 
taste of the French, there were no such gladiatorial doings. 
To be sure, they have a natural good-humour and gaiety 
which inclines them to be pleased with themselves, and 
everything about them. 

We dined at the Ambassador’s, where was a large party. 
Lord Morpeth, the Duke of Devonshire, and others—all w^ 
very kind. Po^o di Boi^ there, and disposed to be com¬ 
municative., A large soiide. Home at eleven. These hours 
are early, however. 

1 w«8 gr«at*gmiidM»i Sedgemoor. Bethdied in the same 

of James u., and Du^ waa related year, 1836. 
to Feversham, Jamea’a general at 
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NovmheT .%.—^Cooper came to breakfast, but we were 
oladdis parUmt. Such a number of Frenchmen bounced in 
successively, and exploded, I mean discharged, their compli¬ 
ments, that I could hardly find an opportunity to speak a 
word, or entertain Mr. Cooper at all. After this we sat 
again for our portraits. Mad. Mirbel took care not to have 
any one to divert my attention, but I contrived to amuse 
myself with some masons finishing a faqade opposite to 
me, who placed their stones, not like Inigo Jones, but*^ 
the most lubberly way in the world, with the help of a 
large wheel, and the application of strength of hand. John 
Smith of Darnick, and two of his men, would have done 
more with a block and pulley than the whole score of them. 
The French seem far behind in machinery.—^We are almost 
eaten up with kindness, but that will have its end. I have 
had to parry several presents of busts, and so forth. The 
funny thing was the airs of my little friend. We had s 
most affectionate parting—^wet, wet cheeks on the lady’s 
side.* The pebble-hearted cur shed as few tears as Crab of 
dogged memory.® 

Went to Galignani’s, where the brothers, after some 
palaver, offered me £105 for the sheets of Napoleon, to be 
reprinted at Paris in English. I told them I would think of it 
I suppose Treuttel and Wurtz had apprehended something 
of tills kind, for they wnte me that they had made a bargain 
with my publisher (Cadell, I suppose) for the publishing of 
my book in all sorts of ways. I must look into this. 

Dined with Marshal Macdonald and a splendid party; * 


^ Madame Mirbel, who paiuted 
Soott at this time, continued to be 
a favourite artist with the French 
(Bonapartist, Bourbon, and Or- 
leanist) for the next twenty years. 
Among her latest sitters (1^1) was 
Scott's angry correspondent of four 
months later—General Gourgaud. 
Biadame Mirbel died in 1849. The 
portrait alluded to was probably a 


miniature which hc^s been engraved 
at least once—by J. T. Wedgwood. 

* Two Oenllemen of Verona, Act 
II. Sc. 3.—j. 6. L. 

^ The Marshal had visited Scot¬ 
land in 1825—and Soott saw a good 
deal of him under the roof of his 
kinsman, Mr. Macdonald Buchanan. 

““J* Q* L* 
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amongst others. Marshal Marmont—^middle size, stout-made, 
dark complexion, and looks sensible. The Frencb hate him 
much for his conduct in 1814, but it is only making him 
the scape-goat. Also, I saw Mons. de Mold, but especially the 
Marquis de Lauriston, who received me most kindly. He is 
personally like my cousin Colonel Russell 1 learned that his 
brother, Louis Law,^ my old friend, was alive, and the father 
of a laige family. I was most kindly treated, and had my 
vanity much flattered by the men who had acted such im¬ 
portant parts talking to me in the most frank manner. 

In the evening to Princess Galitzin, where were a whole 
covey of Princesses of Russia arrayed in tartan! with music 
and singing to boot. The person in whom I was most in¬ 
terested was Mad. de Boufilers,* upwards of eighty, very 
polite, very pleasant, and with all the agr4mms of a French 
Court lady of the time of Mad. Sdvigne, or of the corre¬ 
spondent rather of Horace Walpole. Cooper was there, so 
the Scotch and American lions took the field together.— 
Home, and settled our affairs to depart. 

’ Lauriston, the ancient seat of Saujon Comtesse de Boufflers], the 
tho Laws, so famous in French correspondent not only of Walpole, 
history, is very near Edinburgh, but of David Hume, must have been 
and the estate was in their posses- nearer a hundred than eighty years 
sion at the time of the Bevolution. of age at this date, if we are to 
Two or three cadets of the family believe the Biographie Univeraelkt 
were of the first emigration, and which gives 1724 as the date of her 
one of them (M. Louis Law) was a birth. It does not record her 
frequent guest of the Poet’s father, death. It is known that she took 
and afterwards corresponded dur- refuge in England during the Revo- 
ing many years with himself. I am lution; but Count Paul de R4musat, 
not sure whether it was M. Louis who has been consulted on the sub- 
Law whose French designation so ject, has kindly pointed out that the 
much amused the people of Edin- lady of whom Scott speaks must 
burgh. One brother of the Marquis have been the widow of theChevalier 
de Lauriston, however, was styled de Bouiilers-Bemencourt, known by 
Le ChevaUer de MuUm-hoU^ this his poems and stories. Her maiden 
being the n a”*" of a village on the name was de Jean de Manville, and 
Scotch property.— j. o. l. her first husband was a Comte de 

Sabran. She died in 1827.-—See Gor^ 

® The Madame de Boufflers best reepoudanee inMUe de la CimteMc 
known to the world [Hippolyte de de Sibran, Paris, 8vo, 1875. 
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November 7.—Off at seven; breakfasted at Beaumont, and 
pushed on to Airaines. This being a forced march, we had bad 
lodgings, wet wood, uncomfortable supper, damp beds, and an 
extravagant chaige. I was never colder in my life than when 
1 waked with the sheets clinging round me like a shroud. 

Novemb&r 8.—^We started at six in the morning, having 
no need to be called twice, so heartily was I weary of my 
comfortless couch. Breakfasted at Abbeville; then pushed 
on to Boulogne, expecting to find the packet ready to stalrt; 
next morning, and so to have had the advantage of the 
easterly tide. But, lo ye! the packet was not to sail till 
next day. So after shrugging our shoulders—being the 
solace la mode de France —and recruiting ourselves with a 
pullet and a bottle of Chablis la mode d^Av^gleterre, we set 
off for Calais after supper, and it was betwixt three and four 
in the morning before we got to Dessein's, when the house 
was full, or reported to be so. We could only get two 
wretched brick-paved garrets, as cold and moist as those of 
Airaines, instead of the comforts which we were received 
with at our arrivaL But I was better prepared. Stripped 
off the sheets, and lay down in my dressing-gown, and so 
roughed it out —tant bten que mal. 

November 9.—At four in the morning we were called; at 
six we got on board the packet, where I found a sensible 
and conversible man—a very pleasant circumstance. The 
day was raw and cold, the wind and tide surly and contrary, 
the passage slow, and Anne, contrary to her wont, excessively 
sick. We had little trouble at the Custom House, thanks 
to the secretary of the Embassy, Mr. Jones, who gave me a 
letter to Mr. Ward. [At Dover] Mr. Ward came with the 
lieutenant-Govemor of the castle, and wished us to visit that 
ancient fortress. I regretted much that our time was short, 
and the weather did not admit of our seeing views, so we 
could only thank the gentlemen in declining their civiUty. 

The castle, partly ruinous, seems to have been very fina 
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The Cliff, to which Shakespeare gave his immortal name, is, 
as all the world knows, a great deal lower than his description 
implies. Our Dover friends, justly jealous of the reputation 
of their cliff, impute this diminution of its consequence to its 
having fallen in repeatedly since the poet*s time. I think it 
more likely that the imagination of Shakespeare, writing per¬ 
haps at a period long after he may have seen the rock, had de¬ 
scribed it such as he conceived it to have been. Besides, Shake¬ 
speare was born in a flat country, and Dover Cliff is at least 
lofty enough to have suggested the exaggerated features to his 
fancy. At aU events, it has maintained its reputation better 
than the Tarpeian Eock;—^no man could leap from it and live. 

Left Dover after a hot luncheon about four o’clock, and 
reached London at half-past three in the morning. So adieu 
to la lelU France, and welcome merry England.^ 

[Pall Mall,'\ November 10.—Ere I leave la belle Franee, 
however, it is fit I should express my gratitude for the 
unwontedly kind reception which I met with at all hands. 
It would be an unworthy piece of affectation did I not allow 
that I have been pleased—^highly pleased—to find a species 
of Eterature intended only for my own country has met 
such an extensive and favourable reception in a foreign land, 
where there was so much a priori to oppose its progress. 

Eor my work I think I have done a good deal; but, 
above all, 1 have been confirmed strongly in the impressions 
1 had previously formed of the character of Nap., and may 
attempt to draw him with a firmer hand. 

The succession of new people and unusual incidents has 
had a favourable effect [on my mind], which was becoming 
ratted like an ill-kept highway. My thoughts have for 
some time flowed in another and pleasanter channel than 
through the melancholy course into which my solitary and 

^ Eeaders who loay wish to com- ffnd a brilliant record of the latter 
pare with the viait of 1826 Scott’s in PavPs Ldkra, xii.-xi’i. 
impressions of Paris in 1816 will 
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deprived state had long driven them, and which gave often 
pain to be endured without complaint, and without sympathy. 
" For this relief,” as Francisco says in Hamlet, "much thanks.” 

To-day I visited the public ofl&ces, and prosecuted my 
researches. Left inquiries for the Duke of York, who has 
recovered from a most desperate state. His legs had been 
threatened with mortification; but he was saved by a critical 
discharge; also visited the Duke of Wellington; Lord Melville, 
and others, besides the ladies in Piccadilly. Dined and 
spent the evening quietly in Pall Mall. 

Novmher 11.—Croker came to breakfast, and we were 
soon after joined by Theodore Hook, alim " John Bull ”he 
has got as fat as the actual monarch of the herd. Lockhart 
sat still with us, and we had, as Gil Bias says, a delicious 
morning, spent in abasing our neighbours, at which my 
three neighbours are no novices any more than I am myself, 

^ A Sunday newspaper started in 1820, a nobleman called upon him, 
1820, to advocate the cause of and asked if he could find him in 
George iv., and to vilify the Edinburgh some clever fellow to 
Queen and her friends, male and undertake the editorship of a paper 
female. The first number was about to be established. Sir Walter 
published on December 17th, and suggested that hisLordship need not 
“ told at once from the convulsed go so far a*field, described Hook’s 
centre to the extremity of the situation, and the impression he 
Kingdom. There was talent of had received of him from his table 
every sort in the paper that could talk, and his Magazine, the Area- 
have been desired or devised for such dian. This was all that occurred, 
a purpose. It seemed as if a legion but when, towards the end of the 
of sarcBstio devils had brooded 'n year, John Bud electrified London, 
Synod over the elements of wither- Sir Walter confessed that he could 
ing derision." Hook, however, not help fancying that his mention- 
was the master spirit, the majority ing this man’s name had had its 
of tiie lampoons in prose, and all the consequences, 
original poetry in the early volumes Hook, in spite of his £2000 per 
from the ‘‘Hunting the Hare,’’ annum for several years from J^okn 
were from his own pen, except, per- BvUt and large prices received for 
haps, '* Michael’s Dinner," which his novels, died in poverty in 1841, 
has been laid at Canning’s door. a prematurely aged man. His sad 

Oddly enough Scott appears to story may be read in a most power* 
have b^ the indirect means of ful i^etoh in the Qmrterly Beview, 
placing Hook in the editorial chair, attributed to Mr. Lockhart, 

When he was in London, in April 
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though (like Puss in Boots, who only caught mice for his 
amusement) I am only a chamber counsel in matters of 
scandal The fact is, 1 have refrained, as much as human 
frailty will permit, from all satirical composition. Here is 
an ample subject for a little black-balling in the case of 
Joseph Hume, the great iElconomist, who has [managed] the 
Greek loan so egregiously. 1 do not lack personal provocation 
(see 13th March last), yet I won’t attack him—at present at 
least—but qvOl sc gard& dt moi : 

“ I’m not a king, not nae sic thing, 

My vord it may not stand; 

And Joseph may a buffet bide, 

Come he beneath my brand.” 

At dinner we had a little blow-out on Sophia’s part: 
Lord Dudley, Mr. Hay, Under Secretary of State, [Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, etc.] Mistress (as she now calls herself) Joanna 
Baillie, and her sister, came in the evening. The whole 
went off pleasantly. 

Nu^emher 12.—^Went to sit to Sir T. L. to finish the 
picture for liLs Majesty, which every one says is a very fine 
one, I think so myself; and wonder how Sir Thomas has 
made so much out of an old weather-beaten block. But I 
believe the hard features of old Dons like myself are more 
within the compass of the artist’s skill than the lovely face 
and delicate complexion of females. Came home after a 

heavy shower. 1 had a long conversation about-with 

Lockliart All that was whispered is true—a sign how much 
better our domestics are acquainted with the private affairs 
of our neighbours than we are. A dreadful tale of incest 
and seduction, and nearly of blood also—^horrible beyond 
expression in its complications and events-—“And yet the 
end is not; ”—and this man was amiable, and seemed the 
soul of honour—^laughed, too, and was the soul of society. 
It is a mercy our own thoughts are concealed from each other. 
Oh! if, at our social table, we could aee what p^es in each 
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bosom around, we would seek dens and caverns to shun 
human society! To see the projector trembling for his 
falling speculations; the voluptuary rueing'the event of his 
debauchery; the miser wearing out his soul for the loss of 
a guinea—all—all bent upon vain hopes and vainer r^rets— 
we should not need to go to the hall of the Caliph Vathek to 
see men’s hearts broiling under their black veils.^ Lord keep 
us from all temptation, for we cannot be our own shephei’d I 

We dined to-day at Lady Stafford’s [at West-hill].* l^rd 
S. looks very poorly, but better than I expected. No com¬ 
pany, excepting Sam Eogers and Mr. Grenville,®—the latter 
is better known by the name of Tom Grenville—a very 
amiable and accomplished man, whom I knew better about 
twenty years since. Age has touched him, as it has doubt¬ 
less affected me. The great lady received us with the most 
cordial kindness, and expressed herself, I am sure, sincerely, 
desirous to be of service to Sophia. 

Novemher 13.—I consider Charles’s business as settled 
by a private intimation which I had to that effect from 
Sir W. K.; so I need negotiate no further, but wait the event. 
Breakfasted at home, and somebody with us, but the whirl 
of visits so great that T have already forgot the party. Lock¬ 
hart and I dined at an official person’s, where there was a 
little too much of that sort of flippant wit, or rather smart¬ 
ness, which becomes the parochial Joe Miller of boards and 
offices. You must not be grave, because it might lead to 
improper discussions; and to laugh without a joke is a hard 
task. Your professed wags are treasures to this species of 
company. Gil Bias was right in censuring the literary 
society of his friend Fabricio; but nevertheless one or two 

^ See Beckford’e Vath^t Hall of joying the eatisfaction they mast 
Eblia. have given him. ”—Shaipe’e LeUtrs^ 

* Lady Stafford aays: *'We were vol. ii. p. 379. 
so lucky as to have Sir W. Scott n The Bight Hon. Thomas Oren* 
here for a day, and were glad to see ville died in 1846 at the age of 
himlook well, and though perfectly ninety-one. He left Jus noble ool* 
unaltered by his Bucoesses, yet en< lection of books to the nation. 
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of the mess would greatly have improved the conversation 
of his CoTimia* 

Went to poor Lydia White’s, and found her extended 
on a couch, frightfully swelled, unable to stir, rouged, 
jesting, and dying. She has a good heart, and is really a 
clever creature, but unhappily, or rather happily, she has set 
up the whole staff of her rest in keeping literary society 
about her. The world has not neglected her. It is not al¬ 
ways so bad as it is called. She can always make up her 
soiree, and generally has some people of real talent and dis¬ 
tinction. She is wealthy, to be sure, and gives petit dinners, 
but not in a style to cany the point d force Sargent. In 
her case the world is good-natured, and perhans it is more 
ftequently so than is generally supposed. 

November 14.—We breakfasted at honest Allan Cunning¬ 
ham’s—^honest Allan—a leal and true Scotsman of the old 
cast. A man of genius, besides, who only requires the tact of 
knowing when and where to stop, to attain the universal praise 
which ought to follow it. I look upon the alteration of “It’s 
hame and it’s hame,” and “ A wet sheet and a flowing sea,” 
as among the best songs going. His prose has often admir¬ 
able passages; but he is obscure, and overlays his meaning, 
which will not do now-a-days, when he who runs must read. 

Dined at Groker’s, at Kensington, with his family, the 
Speaker,^ and the facetious Theodore Hook. 

We came away rather early, that Anne and I might visit 
Mrs. Arbuthnot to meet the Duke of Wellington. In aU 
my life I never saw him better. He has a dozen of cam¬ 
paigns in his body—and tough ones. Anne was delighted 
with the frank manners of this unequalled pride of British 
war, and me he received with all his usual kindness. He 
talked away about Bonaparte, Eussia, and France. 

November 15.—At breakfast a conclave of medical men 

^ The Bight Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, afterwards Viscount Can- 
terbury. He died in 1845. 
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about poor little Jobume Lockhart They give good words, 
but I cannot help fearing the thing is very precarious, and 
I feel a miserable anticipation of what the parents are to 
undergo. It is wrong, however, to despair. 1 was myself a 
very weak child, and certainly am one of the strongest men 
of my age in point of constitution. Sophia and Anne went 
to the Tower, I to the Colonial Office, where I laboured hard. 

Dined with the Duke of Wellington. Anne with me, who 
could not look enough at the vainqumr du vainquett/r de la^ 
terre. The party were Mr. and Mrs. Peel, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Arbuthnot,^ Vesey Fitzgerald, Bankes, and Croker, with Lady 
Bathurst and Lady Georgina. One gentleman took much 
of the conversation, and gave us, with unnecessary emphasis, 
and at superfluous length, his opinion of a late gambling 
transaction. This spoiled the evening. I am sorry for 

the occurrence though, for Lord-is fetlock deep in it, 

and it looks like a vile bog. This misfortune, with the 

foolish incident at-, will not be suffered to fall to the 

ground, but will be used as a counterpoise to the Greek loan. 
Peel asked me, in private, my opinion of three candidates 
for the Scotch gown, and I gave it him candidly. We will 
see if it has weight.^ 

1 begin to tire of my gaieties; and the late hours and 
constant feasting disagree with me. I wish for a sheep's 
head and whisky toddy against all the French cookery and 
champagne in the world. 

Well, I suppose I might have been a Judge of Session 


’ Mn. Arbutbnot was Harriet, 
third daughter of the Hon. H. 
Fane, and wife of Charles Arbnth* 
not, a great friend of the Duke of 
Wellington. She died in 1838, Mr. 
Arbuthnot in 1860. 

^ Sir Walter had recommended 
George Cranstoun, his early friend, 
(me of the brethren of the mountainf 
who succeeded Lord Hermand, and 
took his seat on the Scotch bench 


before the end of the month. The 
appointment satisfied both political 
parties, though Cockbum said that 
“his removal was a great loss to the 
bar which he had long adorned, and 
where he had the entire oonl|dence 
of the public.’* An adniiiable 
sketch of Cranstoun is g^ven in No. 
32 of Peter’s Letters. He retired in 
1839, and died atCorehonse, his pic¬ 
turesque seat on the Clyde, in 1860. 
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this tenu—attained, in short, the grand goal proposed to the 
ambition of a Scottish lawyer. It is better, however, as it is., 
while, at least, I can maintain my literaiy reputation. 

I had some conversation today with Messrs. Longman 
and Oo. They agreed to my deriving what advantage I 
could in America, and that very willingly. 

Novemher 16.—Breakfasted with Eogers, with my 
daughters and Lockhart. E. was exceedingly entertaining, 
in his dry, quiet, sarcastic manner. At eleven to the Duke 
of Wellington, who gave me a bundle of remarks on Bona¬ 
parte’s Bussian campaign, written in his carriage during his 
late mission to St. Petersburg.* It is furiously scrawled, 
and the Bussian names hard to distii^uish, but it sfuxU do 
me yeoman’s service. Then went to Pentonville, to old Mr. 
Handley, a solicitor of the old school, and manager of the 
Devonshire property. Had an account of the claim arising 
on the estate of one Mrs. Owen, due to the representatives 
of my poor wife’s mother. He was desperately excursive, 
and spoke almost for an hour, but the prospect of £4000 to 
my children made me a patient auditor. Thence I passed 
to the Colonial Office, where I concluded my extracts. 
[Lockhart and 1] dined with Croker at the Admiralty au 
graTid comert. No less than five Cabinet Ministers were 
present—Canning, Huskisson, Melville, [Peel,] and Welling¬ 
ton, with sub-secretaries by the bushel The cheer was 
excellent, but the presence of too many men of distinguished 
rank and power always freezes the conversation. Each 
lamp shines brightest when placed by itself; when too closet 
they neutralise each other.^ 

NwmnJber 17.—My morning here began with the arrival 

^ This sWiking paper was after- to the Duke ou the subject is given 
war^s printed in iuU undw the at p. 590 of the same volume, and 
titled ** Memorandum on the War in , see this Journal under Feb. 15,1827. 
Russia in 1812,” in the DespoteAee ° In returning from this dinner 
editedhyhlsSon (Deo. 1825 toMay Sir Walter siud, '*! have seen 
1827), Murray, 1868, voL i. 8vo, some of these great men at the same 
pp. 1-53. Sir Walter Scott’s letter table^br the Icut time."— J. o. u 
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of Bahauder Jah; soon after Hr. Wright; ^ then I was called 
ont to Janies Scott the young painter. 1 greatly fear this 
modest and amiable creature is throwing away his time. 
Next came an miimal who is hunting out a fortune in 
Chancery, which has lain ^du for thirty years. The fdlow, 
who is in figure and manner the very essence of the crea¬ 
ture called a sloth, has attached himself to this pursuit 
with the steadiness of a well-scented beagle. I beUeve he 
will actually get the prise. 

Sir John Malcolm aclmowledges and recommends my 
Persian visitor Bruce. 

Saw the Duke of York. The change on H.R.H. is most 
wonderful From a big, burly, stout man, with a thick and 
sometimes an inarticulate mode of speaking, he has sunk 
into a thin-faced, slender-looking old man, who seems 
diminished in his very size. I could hardly believe I saw 
the same person, though I was received with his usual 
kindness. He speaks much more distinctly than formerly; 
his complexion is clearer; in short, H.B.H. seems, on the 
whole, more healthy after this crisis than when in the stall- 
fed state, for such it seemed to be, in which I remember him. 
Gh)d grant it! his life is of infinite value to the King and 
country—^it is a breakwater behind the throne. 

November 18.—^Was introduced by Kogers to Mad. 
D’Arblay, the celebrated authoress of Evelina and CetMia^ — 
an elderly lady, with no remains of personal beauty, but 
with a gentle manner and a pleasing expression of counten¬ 
ance. She told me she had wished to see two persons— 
myself, of course, being one; the other George Canning. 
This was really a compliment to be pleased with—a nice 
little handsome pat of butter made up by a neat-handed 
Phillis^ of a dairymaid, instead of the grease, fit only for 
cart-wheels, which one is dosed with by the pound. 

> Mr. William Wright, Barrister, Linooln’a Iim.--See Life^ vol. viiL 
p. 84. ‘ Milton’s L'AUegro.—3. c, l. 
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Mad D’Aiblay told us the common stoiy of Dr. Buxn^, 
her fhther, haying brought home her own first work, and 
recommended it to her perusal, was erroneous. Her father 
was in the secret of Evdina being printed. But the foUoir- 
ing circumstances may have given rise to the story:—^Dr. 
Burney was at Streatham soon after the publication, where 
he found Mrs. Thrale recovering from her confinement, low 
at the moment, and out of spirits. While they were talking 
together, Johnson, who sat beside in a kind of reverie, 
suddenly broke out, “You should read this new work, 
madam—you should read Evelvm^ every one says it is 
excellent, and they are right” The delighted father obtained 
a commission &om Mrs. Thrale to purchase his daughter’s 
work, and retired the happiest of men Mad. D’Arblay said 
she was wild with joy at this decisive evidence of her literary 
success, and that she could only give vent to her rapture by 
dancing and skipping round a mulberry-tree in the garden. 
She was very young at this time. I trust I shall see this 
lady again. She has simple and apparently amiable manners, 
with quick feelings. 

Dined at Mr. Peel’s with Lord Liverpool, Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, Croker,Bankes,etc. The conversation very good—^Peel 
taking the lead in his own house, which he will not do 
elsewhere. We canvassed the memorable criminal case of 
Adtford^ Peel almost convinced of the man’s innocence. 
Should have been at the play, but sat too late at Mr. Peel’s. 

So ends my campaign among these magnificoes and potent 
signiors, ^ with whom I have found, as usual, the warmest 
acceptatioa 1 wish I could turn a little of my popularity 
amongst them to Lockhart’s advantage, who cannot bustle 

* A mardw committed in 1817. aeries, voL xi. pp. 86, 259,317, and 
The aocnaed claimed the privilege p. 431 for a curious account of the 
of Wagtr of BoUUt which was bibliography of this very singnlsr 
allowed by the Court for the last case, 
time, as the law was abolished in 
1819.—See JVbtes and Qaeries, 2d ‘ Ofhdlo,—3, 0. l. 
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for himself. He is out of spirits just now, and views things 
au noir. I fear Johnnie’s precarious state is the cause. 

1 finished my sittings to Lawrence, and am heartily sorry 
there should be another picture of me except that which he 
has finished. The person is remarkably like, and conveys 
the idea of the stout blunt carle that cares for few things, 
and fears nothing. He has represented the author as in the 
act of composition, yet has effectually discharged all affecta¬ 
tion from the manner and attitude. He seems pleased with 
it himself. He dined with us at Peel’s yesterday, where, by 
the way, we saw the celebrated Chapeau de Faille, which is 
not a Chapeau de Faille at all. 

November 19.—Saw this morning Duke of Wellington 
and Duke of York; the former so communicative that 1 
regretted extremely the length of time,' but have agreed on 
a correspondence with him. Trop ^hmnmr pour moi. 
The Duke of York saw me by appointment. He seems 
still mending, and spoke of state affairs as a high Tory. 
Were his health good, his spirit is as strong as ever. 
H.R.H. has a devout horror of the liberals. Having the 
Duke of Wellington, the Chancellor, and (perhaps) a still 
greater person on his side, he might make a great fight 
when they split, as split they will. But Canning, Huskisson, 
and a mitigated party of Liberaux will probably beat them. 
Canning’s will and eloquence are almost irresistible. But 
then the Church, justly alarmed for their property, which 
is plainly struck at, and the bulk of the landed interest, 
will scarce brook a mild infusion of Whiggery into the 
Administration. Well, time will show. 

We visited our friends Feel, Lord Grwydyr, Arbuthnot, 
etc., and left our tickets of adieu. In no instance, during 
my former visits to London, did 1 ever meet with such 
general attention and respect on all sides. 

* Sir Walter no doubt means that Duke at an earlier period of his 
he regretted not having seen the historical labours.—J. c. L. 
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Lady Louisa Stuart dined—also Wright and Mr. and 
Mrs. Christie. Dr. and Mrs. Hughes oame in the evening; 
so ended pleasantly our last night in London. 

[Oxfordi\ Nowmhcr 20.—Left London after a comfortable 
breakfast, and an adieu to the Lockhart family. If I had 
had but comfortable hopes of their poor, pale, prostrate 
child, so clever and so interesting, I should have parted 
easily on this occasion, but these misgivings overcloud the 
prospect. We reached Oxford by six o’clock, and found 
Charles and his friend young Surtees waiting for us, with 
a good lire in the chimney, and a good dinner ready to be 
placed on the table. We had struggled through a cold, 
sulky, drizzly day, which deprived of all charms even 
the beautiful country near Henley. So we came ftom 
cold and darkness into light and warmth and society. 
NM .—We had neither daylight nor moonlight to see the 
view of Oxford from the Maudlin Bridge, which I used to 
think one of the most beautiful in the world. 

Upon finance I must note that the expense of travelling 
has mounted high. I am too old to rough it, and scrub it, 
nor could I have saved fifty pounds by doing so. I have 
gained, however, in health, spirits, in a new stock of ideas, 
new combinations, and new views. My self-consequence 
is raised, I hope not unduly, by the many flattering circum¬ 
stances attending my reception in the two capitals, and I 
feel confident in proportion. In Scotland I shall find time 
for labour and for economy. 

Novemher 21.—^Breakfasted with Charles 
in his chambers [at Brasenose], where he had everything 
very neat. How pleasant it is for a father to sit at his 
child’s board! It is like an aged man reclining under the 
shadow of the oak which he has planted. My poor plant 
has some storms to undergo, but were this expedition 
conducive to no more than his entrance into life under 
suitable auspices, I should consider the toil and the expense 
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well bestowed. We then sallied out to see the lions—guides 
being Charles, and friend Surtees, Mr. John Hughes, young 
Mackenzie (Fitz-Colin), and a young companion or two of 
Charles’s. Eemembering the ecstatic feelings with which 
I visited Oxford more than twenty-five years since, I was 
surprised at the comparative indifference with which I re¬ 
visited the same scenes. Beginald Heber, then composing 
his Prize Poem, and imping his wings for a long flight of 
honourable distinction, is now dead in a foreign land— 
Hodgson and other able men all entombed. The towers and 
.halls remain, but the voices which fill them are of modem 
days. Besides, the eye becomes satiated with sights, as 
the full soul loathes the honeycomb. 1 admired indeed, 
but my admiration was void of the enthusiasm which 1 
formerly felt. I remember particularly having felt, while 
in the Bodleian, like the Persian magician who visited the 
enchanted library in the bowels of the mountain, and 
willingly suffered himself to be enclosed in its recesses,^ 
while less eager sages retired in alarm. Now I had some 
base thoughts concerning luncheon, which was most munifi¬ 
cently supplied by Surtees [at his rooms in University 
College], with the aid of the best ale 1 ever drank in my 
life, the real wine of Ceres, and worth that of Bacchus. 
Dr. Jenkyns,^ the vice-chancellor, did me the honour to 
call, but I saw him not. I called on Charles Douglas at 
All-Souls, and had a chat of an hour with him.^ 

Before three set out for Cheltenham, a long and uninter¬ 
esting drive, which we achieved by nine o’clock. My sister- 
in-law [Mrs. Thomas Scott] and her daughter instantly 
came to the hotel, and seem in excellent health and spirits. 

Novemher 22.—Breakfasted and dined with Mrs. Scott, 

^ See Weber’e Takt qf the Ba«tf of Balliol C(dlege.— j. a. l. 

3 vob. 8vo, Edin. 1812. Hilary ^ *C9uuies lloaglas lucceeded hie 
Jvieeae, vol. ii. pp. 462457. brother, Baroa Douglas of Douglas, 

9 Dr. Bidhard Jenkyns, Master in 1844. 
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And leaving Cheltenham at seven, poshed on to Worcester 
to sleep. 

N&omh&r 23.—Breakfasted at Binningham, and slept 
at Macclesfield. As we came in between ten and eleven, 
the people of the inn expressed surprise at our travelling 
so late, as the general distress of the manufacturers has 
rendered many of the lower class desperately outrageous. 
The inn was guarded by a special watchman, who alarmed us 
by giving his signal of turn out, but it proved to be a poor 
deserter who had taken refuge among the carriages, and who 
was reclaimed by his sergeant. The people talk gloomily 
of winter, when the distress of the poor will be increased. 

November 24.—Breakfasted at Manchester. Ere we left, 
the senior churchwarden came to offer us his services, 
to show us the town, principal manufewtures, etc. We 
declined his polite offer, pleading haste. I found his 
opinion about the state of trade more agreeable than 1 had 
ventured to expect. He said times were mending gradually 
but steadily, and that the poor-rates were decreasing, of 
which none can be so good a judge as the churchwarden. 
Some months back the people had been in great discontent 
on account of the power engines, which they conceived 
diminished the demand for operative labour. There was no 
politics in their discontent, however, and at present it was 
diminishing. We again pressed on—and by dint of exertion 
reached Kendal to sleep; thus getting out of the region of 
the stem, sullen, unwashed artificers, whom you see lounging 
sulkily along the streets of the towns in Lancashire, cursing, 
it would seem by their looks, the stop of trade which gives 
them leisure, and the laws which prevent them employing 
their spare time. God’s justice is requiting, and will yet 
further requite those who have blown up this country into 
a state of unsubstantial opulence, at the expense of the 
health and morals of the lower classes. 

November 26.—Took two pair of horses over the Shap 
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Eells, vhich are covered with snow, and by dint of exertion 
reached Penrith to breakfast Then rolled on till we found 
our own horses at Hawick, and returned to our own home at 
Abbotsford about three in the morning. It is well we made 
a forced march of about one hundred miles, for I think the 
snow would have stopped us had wo lingered. 

[Ahbotsfordyl N(yomh&r 26.—Consulting my purse, found 
my good JE60 diminished to Quarter less Ten. In purse £8. 
Naturally reflected how much expense has increased since I 
first travelled. My uncle’s servant, during the jaunts we 
made together while 1 was a boy, used to have his option of 
a shilling pei diem for board wages, and usually preferred it 
to having his charges borne. A servant nowadays, to be 
comfortable on the road, should have 4s. or 4s. 6d. board 
wages, which before 1790 would have maintained his master. 
Rut if this be pitiful, it is still more so to find the alteration 
in my own temper. When young, on returning from such 
a trip as I have just had, my mind would have loved to 
dwell on all 1 had seen that was rich and rare, or liave been 
placing, perhaps in order, the various additions with which 
I had supplied my stock of information—and now, like a 
stupid boy blundering over an arithmetical question half 
obliterated on his slate, 1 go stumbling on upon the audit 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. Why, the increase of charge 
I complain of must continue so long as the value of the thing 
represented by cash coniinues to rise, or as the value of the 
thing representing continues to decrease—^let the economists 
settle which is the right way of expressing the process when 
groats turn plenty and eggs grow dear— 

“ And 80 'twill be when I am gone, 

The increasing charge will stiU go on. 

And other bards shall climb these hills. 

And curse your charge, dear evening bills.” 

Well, the skirmish has cost me £200, I wished for informa¬ 
tion—and 1 have had to pay for it. The information is got, 
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the money is spent, and so this is the only mode of acconnt- 
ing amongst friends. 

I have packed my books, etc., to go by cart to Edinburgh 
to-morrow. I idled away the rest of the day, happy to find 
myself at home, which is home, though never so homely. 
And mine is not so homely neither; on the contrary, I 
have seen in my travels none I liked so well—fantastic in 
architecture and decoration if you please^—^but no real com¬ 
fort sacrificed to fantasy. “ Ever gramercy my own purse,” 
saith the song;' “ Ever gramercy my own house,” quoth I. 

November 27.—^We set off after breakfast, but on reaching 
Fushie Bridge at three, found ourselves obliged to wait for 
horses, all being gone to the smithy to be roughshod in this 
snowy weather. So we stayed dinner, and Peter, coming up 
with his horses, bowled us into town about eight. Walter 
came and supped wath us, which diverted some heavy 
thoughts. It is impossible not to compare this return to 
Edinburgh with others in more happy times. But we should 
rather recollect under what distress of mind I took up my 
lodgings in Mrs. Brown's last summer, and then the balance 
weighs deeply on the favourable side. This house is com¬ 
fortable and convenient.^ 

[Edi'nbiLrghi\ November 28.—Went to Court and resumed 
old habits. Dined with Walter and Jane at Mrs. Jobson’s. 

When we returned were astonished at the news of-’s 

death, and the manner of it; a quieter, more inoffensive, mild, 
and staid mind I never knew. He was free from all these 
sinkings of the imagination which render those who are 
liable to them the victims of occasional low spirits. All 
belonging to this gifted, as it is called, but often unhappy, 
class, must have felt at times that, but for the dictates of 

1 “ But of all ftiondH in field or town, 

Ever gramercy,” etc. 

Damn Jvliana Berners. 

A famished house in Walker Street which he had taken for the 
winter (No. 3). 
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leligion, or tlie natural recoil of the mind from the idea 
of dissolution, there have been times when they would have 
been willing to throw away life as a child does a broken 

toy. ‘But poor-was none of these: he was happy in 

his domestic relations; and on the very day on which the 
rash deed was committed was to have embarked for rejoining 
his wife and child, whom 1 so lately saw anxious to impart 
to him their improved prospects. 

0 Lord, what are we—^lords of nature 1 Why, a tile drops 
from a housetop, which an elephant would not feel more tJlian 
the fall of a sheet of pasteboard, and there lies his lordship. 
Or something of inconceivably minute origin, the pressure 
of a bone, or the inflammation of a particle of the brain takes 
place, and the emblem of the Deity destroys himself or 
some one else. We hold our health and our reason on terms 
slighter than one would desire were it in their choice to hold 
an Irish cabin. 

November 29.—^Awaked from horrid dreams to recon» 
sideration of the sad reality; he was such a kind, obliging, 
assiduous creature. I thought he came to my bedside to 
expostulate with me how I could believe such a scandal, 
and I thought 1 detected that it was but a spirit who spoke, 
by the paleness of his look and the blood flowing from his 
cravat. I had the nightmare in short, and no wonder. 

I felt stupefied all this day, but wrote the necessary 
letters notwithstanding. Walter, Jane, and Mrs. Jobson 
dined with us—but I coulu not gather my spirits. But it 
is nonsense, and contrary to my system, which is of the 
stoic school, and 1 think pretty well maintained. It is the 
only philosophy I know or can practise, but it cannot always 
keep the helm. 

Noverriber 30.—I went to the Court, and on my return 
set in order a sheet or two of copy. We came back about 
two—the new form of hearing counsel makes our sederunt 
a long one. Dined alone, and worked in the evening. 
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Dumibefr 1.'—^The Court again very long in its sitting, 
and I oKiged to remain till the last. This is the more 
troublesome, as in winter, with my worn-out eyes, I cannot 
write so well by candle-light. Naboclish! when I am quite 
blind, good-night to you, as the one-eyed fellow said when a 
tennis ball knocked out his remaining luminary. My short 
residue of time before dinner was much cut up by calls—cdl 
old friends, too, and men whom I love; but this makes the 
loss of time more galling, that one cannot and dare not 
growl at those on whom it has been bestowed. However, I 
made out two hours better than I expected. I am now once 
more at my oar, and T will row hard. 


^ During the winter of J 826-7 
Sir Walter suffered great pain 
(enough to have disturbed effectu¬ 
ally any other man’s labours, 
whether ofSdal or literary) from 
successive attacks of rheumatism, 
which seems to have been fixed on 
him by the wet sheets of one of his 
Frendi iiuis; and his Diary con¬ 
tains, besides, vm-ious indications 
that his constitution was already 
shaking under the fatigue to which 
be had subjected it. Formerly, 
however great the quantity of work 
he put through his hands, his 
evenings were almost all reserved 
for the light reading of an elbow- 
chair, or the enjoyment of his 
family and friends. Now he seemed 
to grudge every minute that was 
not spent at his desk. The little 
that he read of new books, or for 


more amusement, was done by 
snatches in the course of hia meals; 
and to walk, when he could walk 
at all, to the Parliament House, 
and back again through tlie Princes 
Street Gardens, was his only exer¬ 
cise and his only relaxation. Every 
ailment, of whatever sort, ended in 
aggravating his lameness; and, 
perhaps, the severest test his philo¬ 
sophy encountered was the feeling 
of bodily helplessness that from 
week to week crept upon him. The 
winter, to make bad worse, was a 
very cold and stormy one. The 
growing sluggishness of his blood 
showed itself in chilbliuiui, not only 
on the feet but tbo fingers, and his 
handwriting becomes more and 
more cramped and confused.— 
voL ix. pp. 58-9. 


sir 
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December 2.—^Returned early from Court, but made some 
calls by the way. Dined alone with Anne, and meant to 
have worked, but—I don’t know how—this horrid story 
stuck by me, so I e’en read Boutourlin’s account of the 
Moscow campaign to eschew the foul fiend. 

Deceniber 3.—^Wrote five pages before dinner. Sir 
Thomas Brisbane and Sir William Arbuthnot called, also 
John A. Murray. William dined with us, all vivid with 
his Italian ideas, only Jane besides. Made out five pages, 
I think, or nearly. 

December 4.—Much colded, which is no usual complaint 
of mine, but worked about five leaves, so I am quite up with 
my task-work and better. But my books from Abbotsford 
have not arrived. Dined with the Royal Society Club— 
about thirty members present—too many for company. 
After coffee, the Society were like Mungo in The Padlock} 
I listened, without understanding a single word, to two 
scientific papers; one about the tail of a comet, and the other 
about a chucky-stone; besides hearing Basil Hall describe, 
and seeing him exhibit, a new azimuth. I have half a mind 
to cut the whole concern; and yet the situation is honour¬ 
able, and, as Bob Acres says, one should think of their 
honour. We took possession of our new rooms on the 
Mound, which are very handsome and gentlemanlike. 

Deccwher 6.—Annoyed with the cold and its con¬ 
sequences all night, and wish I could shirk the Court this 
morning. But it must not be. Was kept late, and my cold 
increased. I have had a regular attack of this for many years 
past whenever 1 return to the sedentaiy life and heated 
rooms of Edinburgh, which are so different &om the open 
air and constant exercise of the country. Odd enough that 
during cold weather and cold nocturnal journeys the cold 
never touched me, yet I am no sooner settled in comfortable 
quarters and warm well-aired couches, but la wUit, I made 
^ See Bickentaffs Comic Opera, The PoMwk. 
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a shift to finish xny task, however, and even a leaf more, so 
we are bang up. We dined and supped alone, and I went 
to bed early. 

December 6.—bad and disturbed night with fever, head¬ 
ache, and some touch of cholera morbus, which greatly 
disturbed my slumbers. But I fancy Nature was scouring 
the gun after her own fashion. I slept little till morning, 
and then lay abed, contrary to my wont, until half-past 
nine o*dock, when 1 came down to breakfast. Went to 
Court, and returned time enough to write about five leaves. 
Dined at Skene’s, where we met Lord Elgin and Mr. Stewart, 
a son of Sir M. Shaw Stewart, whom I knew and liked, poor 
man. Talked among other things and persons of Sir J. 
Campbell of Ardkinglas, who is now here.^ He is happy in 
escaping from his notorious title of Callander of Cnugforth. 
In my youth he was a black-leg and swindler of the first 
water, and like Pistol did 

“ Somewhat lean to cut-purse of quick hand.” - 

He was obliged to give up his estate to his sou Colonel 
Callander, a gentleman of honour, and as Dad went to the 
Continent in the midst of the Erench Revolution, he is 
understood to have gone through many scenes. At one time. 
Lord Elgin assured us, he seized upon the island of Zante, as 
he pretended, by direct authority from the English Govern¬ 
ment, and reigned there very quietly for some months, until, 
to appease the jealousy of the Turks, Lord Elgin despatched 
a Mgate to dethrone the new sovereign. Afterwards he 
traversed India in the dress of a fakir. He is now eighty 
and upwards. 

1 This gentleman published his says was effected at Nelson’s 
own Memoirs (2 vola 8vo, Lond. suggestion, and by Lord 'Emth’s 
1882). They read like chapters authority. Sir James died !n 1832 
from the Arabian Nighta. He gives at a very great ago. 
a somewhat different account of 

his occupation of Zante, which he ^ Henry V. Act v. Sc. 1. 
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I shonld like to see what age and adventures have done 
upon him. I recollect him a very handsome, plausible man. 
Of all good breeding, that of a swindler (of good education, 
be it understood) is the most perfect. 

December 7.—Again a very disturbed night, scarce sleeping 
an hour, yet well when I rose in the morning. 1 did not do 
above a leaf to-day, because I had much to read. But 1 am 
up to one-fourth of the volume, of 400 pages, which I began 
on the first December current; the 31st must and shall dee 
the end of vol. vi. We dined alone. 1 had a book sent me by 
a very clever woman, in defence of what she calls the rights, 
of her sex. Clever, though. I hope she will publish it. 

Decmher 8.—^Another restless and deplorable Knight— 
night I should say—faith, either spelling will suit. Returned 
early, but much done up with my complaint and want of 
sleep last night. I wrought however, but with two or three 
long interruptions, my drowsiness being irresistible. Went 
to dine with John Murray, where met his brother Hender- 
land, Jeffrey, Harry Cockburn, Rutherfurd, and others of 
that file. Very pleasant—capital good cheer and excellent 
wine—much laugh and fun. 

December 9.—do not know why it is that when I am 
with a party of my Opposition friends, the day is often 
merrier than when with our own set. Is it because they are 
cleverer ? Jeffrey and Harry Cockburn .are, to be sure, very 
extraordinary men, yet it is not owing to that entirely. T 
believe both parties meet with the feeling of something like 
novelty. We have not worn out our jests in daily contact. 
There is also a disposition on such occasions to be courteous, 
and of course to be pleased. Wrought all day, but rather 
dawdled, being abominably drowsy. I fancy it is bile, a 
visitor I have not had this long time. 

December 10.—An uncomfortable and sleepless night; 
and the lime water assigned to cure me seems far less 
pleasant, and about as inefficacious as lime punch would 
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be in the cironmstances. I felt main stupid the whole 
forenoon, and though I wrote my task, yet it was with 
great intervals of drowsiness and fatigue which made me, 
as we Scots says, dover away in my arm-chair. Walter 
and Jane came to dinner, also my Coz Colonel Bussell, and 
above and attour^ James Ballantyne, poor fellow. We had 
a quiet and social evening, I acting on prescription. Well, 
1 have seen the day—^but no matter. 

Dectmher 11.—Slept indifferent well with a feverish 
halo about me, but no great return of my complaint. It 
paid it off this morning, however, but the difference was of 
such consequence that I made an ample day’s work, getting 
over six pages, besides what I may do. On this, the 11th 
December, I shall have more than one-third of voL vi. 
finished, which was begun on the first of this current month. 
Dined quiet and at homa 1 must take no more frisks till 
this fit is over. 

“ When once life’s day draws near the gloaming, 

Then farewell careless social roaming; 

And farewell cheerful tankards foaming, 

And social noise; 

And farewell dear deluding woman, 

The joy of joys! 

Long life to thy fame and peace to thy soul, Bob Bums! 
When I want to express a sentiment which I feel strongly, 
I find the phrase in Shakespeare—or thee. The blockheads 
talk of my being like Shakespeare—not fit to tie his 
brogues.® 

December 3 2.—Did not go to the Parliament House, but 
drove with Walter to Dalkeith, where we missed the Duke, 
and found Mr. Blakeney. One thing I saw there which 
pleased me much, and that was my own picture, painted 


* For.S^ and i.o. over and 
aliove. 

’ Burns’s lines to J. Smith. 

^ Delta’s lines on Leslie’s portrait 
of Soott may be recorded here:— 


Brother of Hoiner and of him 
On Avon's shore, mid twilight dim, 

Wlto dreamed immortal drwms, and took 
From Nature’s hand her picture book; 
Time hath not seen, Time may not sec. 
Till ends his reign, a third like thee. 
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twenty yeaxs ago by Baebniu for Constable, and which was 
to have been brought tp sale among the rest of the wreck, 
hn-ngiTig quietly up in the dining-room at Dalkeith.* I do 
not care much about these things, yet it would have been 
annoying to have been knocked down to the best bidder 
even in efilgy; and I am obliged to the friendship and 
delicacy which placed the portrait where it now is. Dined 
at Archie Swinton’s, with all the cousins of that honest clan, 
and met Lord Oringletie,^ his wife, and others. Finished 
my task this day. 

Decertiber 13.—Went to the Court this morning early, 
and remained till past three. Then attended a meeting of 
the Edinburgh Academy Directors on account of some 
discussion about flogging. I am an enemy to corporal 
punishment, but there are many boys who will not attend 
without it. It is an instant and irresistible motive, and 1 
love boys’ heads too much to spoil them at the expense of 
their opposite extremity. Then, when children feel an 
emancipation on this point, we may justly fear they will 
loosen the bonds of discipline altogether. The master, I 
fear, must be something of a despot at the risk of his 
becoming something like a tyrant. He governs subjects 
whose keen sense of the present is not easily ruled by any 
considerations that are not pressing and immediate. T was 
indifferently well beaten at school; but 1 am now quite 
certain that twice as much discipline would have been 
well bestowed. 

Dined at home with Walter and Jane; they with Anne 
went out in the evening, I remained, but not I fear to 
work much. I feel sorely fagged. I am sadly fagged. 

Then I cannot get-’s fate out of my head. I see that 

kind, social, benefleent face never turned to me without 

^ Now at BowhUL Lord Cringletie, in November 1816, 

^ James Wolfe Muxxay succeeded and died in 1836. 

Lord Meadowbank on the Bench as 
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respect and complacence, and—1 see it in the agonies of 
death. This is childish; I tell my^ielf so, and I trust the 
feding to no one else. But here it goes down like the 
murderer who could not cease painting the ideal vision of 
the man he had murdered, and who he supposed haunted 
him. A thousand fearful images and dire suggestions glance 
along the mind when it is moody and discontented witii 
itself. Command them to stand and show themselves, and 
you presently assert the power of reason over imagination. 
But if hy any strange alterations in one’s nervous system 
you lost for a moment the talisman which controls these 
fiends, would they not terrify into obedience with their 
mandates, rather than we would dare longer to endure 
their presence ? 

IkcembtT 14. —Annoyed with this cursed complaint, 
though I live like a hermit on pulse and water. Bothered, 
too, with the Court, which leaves me little room for proof- 
sheets, and none for copy. Tliey sat to-day till past two, 
so before 1 had walked home, and called for half an hour 
on the Chief Commissioner, the work part of the day was 
gone; and then my lassitude—I say lassitude—not indolence 
—is so great that it costs me an hour’s nap after I come 
home. We dined to-day with R. Dimdas of Amiston— 
Anne and I. There was a small cabal about Cheape’s 
election for Professor of Civil Law, which it is thought 
we can carry for him. He deserves support, having been 
very indifferently used in the affair of the Bmcm} where 
certain high Tories showed a great desire to leave him to 

^ A Party Newspaper started by was never heaped together than 
the Tories in Edinburgh at the the whole of this affair exhibited; ” 
beginning of 1821. It was snp* and Scott, who was one of its 
pressed in the month of Angost, founders, along with the Lord Ad- 
but during the inter^l contrived vocate and other official persons, 
to give great offence to the Whig wrote to Erskine, ** 1 am terribly 
leaders by its personality. Lock- malcontent about the Beacon. I 
hart says of it that * 'a more pitiable was dragged into the bond against 
mass of blunders and imbecility all reasons I could make, and now 
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the mercy of the enemy; as F^le says, i will never bear 
a base mind.”^ We drank some “victorious Burgundy,” 
contrary to all prescription. 

Ikcennher 15.—^Egad! I think I am rather better for 
my good cheer! 1 have passed one quiet night at least,. 

and that is something gained. A glass of good wine is a 
gracious creature, and reconciles poor mortality to itself, 
and that is what few things can do. 

Our election went off very decently; no discussions *pr 
aggravating speeches. Sir John Jackass seconded the 
Whig’s nominee. So much they will submit to to get 
a vote. The numbers stood — Cheape,® 138 ^ Bell, 132. 
Majority, 6—mighty hard run. The Tory interest was 
weak among the old stagers, where I remember it so strong, 
but preferment, country residence, etc., has thinned them. 
Then it was strong in the younger classes. The new l)eau, 
James Moncreilf,® presided with strict propriety and im¬ 
partiality. Walter and Jane dined with us. 

Decmher 16.—Another bad night. I remei,*;''’*r T used 
to think a slight illness was a luxurious thing. My 
pillow was then softened by the hand of affection, and all 
the little cares which were put in exercise to soothe the 
languor or pain were more flattering and pleasing than the 


they have allowed me no vote 
regarding standing or flyin,j. Entre 
noiM, our friends went into the thing 
like fools, and came ont very like 
cowards.” The wretched libels it 
contained cost Sir A. Boswell his 
life, and for a moment endangered 
that of Scott. — See L\fe, vol. 
vi. pp. 426*429, and Cockburn’s 
MtmoTuiUf p. 312. 

* 2 Henry JV. Act ni. Sc. 2. 

* Douglas Cheapo, whose Intrrj- 
ductoiy Liectore was published iu 
1827. Mr. Cheape died in 1861. 

^ James Moncreiff, son of the 


Eev. Sir Henry Wellwood. The 
new Dean succeeded Lord AUoway, 
on the Scotch Bench in 1829, and 
died in 1861. writes of 

him thus ;—“ During twenty- 

one years he was, 'u »<**. civi' iitod 
criminal benches,all 
his duties admirahty 
ing and law-i%a8un‘ing,''> v^)r‘tr^ 
honesty, and purity 

could do no more 
After forty years of uUwdkeiii; 
friendship, it is a pleasure to re* 
cord my love of the man, and zny* 
admiration of his character.”— 
JowmalSf vol. ii. p. 264. 
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consequences of the illness were disagreeable. It was a 
new sense to be watched and attended, and 1 used to think 
that the Malade imc^naire gained something by his humour. 
It is different in the latter stages. The old post>chaise gets 
more shattered and out of order at every turn; windows 
will not be pulled up; doors refuse to open, or being open 
will not shut again—which last is rather my case. There 
is some new subject of complaint eveiy moment; your 
sicknesses come thicker and thicker; your comforting or 
sympathising friends fewer and fewer; for why should they 
sorrow for the course of nature ? The recollection of youth, 
health, and uninterrupted powers of activity, neither im¬ 
proved nor enjoyed, is a poor strain of comfort. The best 
is the long halt will arrive at last, and cure all. 

VV'e had a long sitting in the Court. Came home 
through a ''old easterly rain without a greatcoat, and was 
well wet 4 goodly medicine for my aching bones.^ Dined 
at Mr. 4 . ' Wilson’s, and had some good singing in the 
evenmg. Saw Dr. Stokoe, who attended Boney in Saint 
Helena, a plain, sensible sort of man.^ 

Decemher 17.—This was a day of labour, agreeably 
varied by a pain which rendered it scarce possible to sit 
upright. My Journal is getting a vile chirurgical aspect. 

I begin to be af aid' of the odd consequences complaints 
in the posf are said to produce. Walter and Jane 


dined. Mrs. .Skene came in the evening. 

Veechittrr i8.—^Almost sick with pain, and it stops eveiy- 
tl^im ‘ I.^sh^dl tire of my Journal if it is to contain 
' j’’!? bu?; ,v'iles and plasters and unguents. In my better 
had ^tdfies to tell; but death has closed the long 
. ^?^iuue upon loves and friendships; and I can only 


^ ^ Troihu and Cressidat Aoi v. Durham, died euddenly at York in 
2. 1S52. He had been surgeon in the 

fleet at Trafalgar, and was after- 
* Dr. Stokoe, who had settled at wards appointed to St. Helena. 
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look at them as through the grated door of a long burial- 
place filled with monuments of those who were once dear 
to me, with no insincere wish that it may open for me 
at no distant period, provided such be the will of God. 
My pains were those of the heart, and had something 
flattering in their character; if in the head, it was from 
the blow of a bludgeon gallantly received and well paid 
back. 

I went to the meeting of the Commissioners theie 
was none to-day. The carriage had set me down; so I 
walked from the college in one of the sourest and most 
unsocial days which I ever felt. Why should 1 have liked 
this ? I do not know; it is my dogged humour to yield 
little to external circumstances. Sent an excuse to the 
Royal Society, however. 

DecmAer 19.—Went to Court. No, I lie; I had business 
there. Wrote a task; no more; could not. Went out to 
Dalkeith, and dined with the Duke. It delights me to 
hear this hopeful young nobleman talk with sense and 
firmness about his plans for improving his estate, and 
employing the poor. If God and the world spare him, he 
wRl be far known as a true Scots lord.^ 

Dec&mber 20.—^Being a Teind day, I had a little reposa 
We dined at Hector Macdonald’s with WiUiam Clerk and 
some youngsters. Highland hospitality as usual. I got 
some work done to-day. 

December 21.—In the house till two o’clock nearly. 
Came home, corrected proof-sheets, etc., mechanically. All 
well, would the machine but keep in order, but "The 
spinning wheel is auld and stiff.” 

I think I shall not live to the usual verge of human 

^ The Univenity Commission.— fulfilled the hopes and prognostics 
See ante, pp. 256, 257. of his friend. A ** trne Scots 

lord," he carried with him to the 
* The long life of Walter, fifth grave in 1884 the love and respett 
Duke of Bncclench, more than of his countrymen. 
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existence. I shall never see the threescore and ten, and 
shall he sununed up at a discount. No help for it, and 
no matter either. 

Deemher 22.—Poor old Honour and Glory dead—-once 
Lord Moira, more lately Lord Hastings. He was a man of 
very considerable talents, but had an overmastering degree of 
vanity of the grossest kind. It followed of course that he was 
gullible. In fact the propensity was like a ring in his nose 
into which any rogue might put a string. He had a high 
reputation for war, but it was after the pettifogging hostili¬ 
ties in America where he had done some clever things. He 
died, having the credit, or rather having had the credit, 
to leave more debt than any man since Caesar’s time. 
£1,200,000 is said to be the least. There was a time that I 
knew him well, and regretted the foibles which mingled 
with his character, so as to make his noble qualities some¬ 
times questionable, sometimes ridiculous. He was always 
kind to me. Poor Plantagenet! Young Percival went out 
to dine at Dalkeith with me. 

Decemher 24.—To add to my other grievances I have this 
day a proper fit of rheumatism in my best knee. I pushed 
to Abbotsford, however, after the Court rose, though com¬ 
pelled to howl for pain as they helped me out of the 
carriage. 

[Aybotsford^ December 25.—By dint of abstinence and 
opodeldoc I passed a better night than I could have hoped 
for; but took up my lodging in the chapel room; as it is 
called, for going upstairs was impossible. 

To-day I have been a mere wretch. I lay in bed till 
past eleven, thinking to get rid of the rheumatism; then I 
wedked as far as Tumagaiu with n^uch pain, and since that 
time I have just roasted myself like a potato by the fireside 
in my study, slumbering away my precious time, and unable 
to keep my eyes open or my mind intent on anything, if I 
would have given my life for it. I seemed to sleep tolerably, 
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too, last night, but I suppose Nature had not her dues pro¬ 
perly paid; neither has she for some time. 

I saw the filling up of the quarry on the terrace walk, 
and was pleased. Anne and 1 dined at Mertoun, as has been 
my old wont and use as Christmas day comes about We 
were late in setting out, and 1 have rarely seen so dark a 
night The mist rolled like volumes of smoke on the road 
before us. 

Decemher 26.—Returned to Abbotsford this mornings^ 
I heard it reported that Lord B. is very ill. If that be 

’ true it affords ground for hope that Sir John-is not 

immortal Both great bores. But the Earl has something 
of wild cleverness, far exceeding the ponderous stupidity of 
the Cavaliero Jackasso. 

December 27.—Still weak with this wasting illness, but 
it is clearly going off. Time it should, quoth Sancho. I 
began my work again, which had slumbered betwixt pain 
and weakness. In fact I could not write or compose at all 

Decemher 28.—Stuck to my work. Mr. Scrope came to 
dinner, and remained next day. We were expecting young 
Percival and his wife, once my favourite and beautiful 
Nancy M'Leod, and still a very fine woman; but they came 
not. 

In bounced G. T[hom8on], alarmed by an anonymous 
letter, which acquainted him that thirty tents full of Catho¬ 
lics were coming to celebrate high mass in the Abbey church; 
and to consult me on such a precious document he came 
prancing about seven at night. I hope to get him a kirk 
before he makes any extraordinary explosion of simplicity. 

Decent^ 29.—^Mr. and Mrs. Percival came to-day. He is 
son of the late lamented statesman, equally distinguished by 
talents and integrity. The son is a clever young man, and 
has read a good deal; pleasant, too, in society; but tampers 
with phrenology, which is unworthy of his father’s son. 
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There is a certain kind of cleverish men, either half educated 
or cock-brained by nature, who are attached to that same 
tumipology. I am sorry this gentleman should take such 
whims—sorry even for his name’s sake. Walter and Jane 
arrived; so our Christmas party thickens. Sir Adam and 
Colonel Ferguson dined. 

Deceinher 30.—^Wrote and wrought hard, then went out 
a drive with Mr. and Mrs. Percival; and went round by the 
lake. If my days of good fortune should ever return I will 
lay out some pretty rides at Abbotsford. 

Last day of an eventful year; much evil and some good; 
but especially the courage to endure what Fortune sends 
without becoming a pipe for her fingers.^ 

It is mi the last day of the year, but to-morrow being 
Sunday we hold our festival of neighbours to-day instead. 
The Fergusons came m imm, and we had all the usual 
appliances of mirth and good cheer. Yet our party, like the 
chariot-wheels of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, dragged heavily. 

Some of the party grow old and infirm; others thought 
of the absence of the hostess, whose reception of her guests 
was always kind. We did as well as we could, however. 

“ It’s useless to murmur and pout— 

There’s no good in making ado ; 

’Tis well the old year is out, 

And time to begin a new.” 

Dccembefr 31.—It must be allowed that the regular re¬ 
currence of annual festivals among the same individuals has, 
as life advances, something in it that is melancholy. We 
meet on such occasions like the survivors of some perilous 
esqpedition, wounded and weakened ourselves, and looking 
through the diminished ranks of those who remain, while we 
think of those who are no more. Or they are like the feasts 
of the Caribs, in which they held that the pale and speech- 
^ Hamiett Act in. Sc. 2.—j. o. i. 
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less phantoms of the deceased appeared and mingled with 
the living. Yet where shall we fly from vain repining ? Or 
why should we give up the comfort of seeing our fnends, 
because they can no longer be to us, or we to them, what 
we once were to each other? 



